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Three large and important pictures in colors given away with Ne 
“Pears’ Annual.” 


The best Christmas Annual in the world. 


Published by the proprietors of 


Pears’ Soap. 


Sold by all newsdealers and by the International News Co., of New York. 
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ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Old Time Gardens 
A Book o’ the Sweet of the Year 


Jewly set forth by ALICE MORSE EARLE, 
author of ‘‘ Home Life in Colonial Days,” 


“Child Life in Colonial Days,”’ “‘Stage-Coach | 


and Tavern Days,” etc. Profusely illustrated 


Italian Sculpture of the 
Renaissance 


By L. J. FREEMAN. With 45 full-page plates. 
Cloth, 8vo. Just ready. 

Well calculated to satisfy the more intelligent reader. A 
useful book on the general tendencies of fine art, and especially 


from many beautiful photographs collected by | of sculpture as well as on the work of individual artists. 


the author. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 


| 


A very attractive book, with its many interesting pictures, its | 


air typography and quaint binding. A delightful excursion into 
he archzology and lore of gardens. 
Also a limited Edition de Luxe of the above 
work, consisting of 350 copies on large paper 
with many photogravure plates, and hand- 
somely bound. The price of this beautiful 


book will be $20.00 net. 


The Making of an American 
Autobiography 
3y JACOB A. RUS, author of “ How the Other 
Half Lives,” etc. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net 


He has overcome obstacles which few youths encounter a 
till fewer can stand against in their effort to adjust themselves 
o American life. 


William Shakespeare 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man 
3y HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, author of “My 
Study Fire,” Under, the Trees,” etc. Fully 
illustrated with 8 full-page and 100 text illus- 
trations. A new edition at a popular price. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


“Mr. Mabie has endeavored to portray Shakespeare as a man 
fiving in an intensely interesting age and among an active and 


new him.” —New bork Herald. 


George Washington 
A Biography 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD, author of “ Abraham 

Lincoln : The Man of the People,” etc. With 

interesting portraits and facsimiles. 

Half leather, gilt top, crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 

Also in box uniform with “ Abraham Lin- 

coln: The Man of the People.” 

Mr. Hapgood has tried to put into a volume of handy size a 
life of the first President which shall pav an attention to his 
human side in due proportion to that of his already well-known 
political life Behind the grand, simple strength of the man as 
it has been idolized in the popular accounts lav less- known 


forces which were moulded in youth during a life full of the 
roughest kind of backwoods experience. 


growing race; a man first and foremost, as his contemporaries 
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Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. 
A Study and a Biography 
By A. L. BALDRY, author of “ Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A.: His Art and Influence,”’ ‘‘ Al- 
bert Moore: His Life and Works,” etc. Lim- 
ited Edition. Fully illustrated. 
Imp. 8vo, cloth, $15.00 net. 


A book which deals fully as much with the personal life of the 
artist as with his work. The exquisite buckram binding is from 


| one of his own designs. 
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French Furniture and Decora= 
tion of the Eighteenth Century 


a By LADY DILKE, author of ‘‘ The Renaissance in 


France,”’ ‘‘ French Painters of the Eighteenth 
Century,” etc. Illustrated with about 65 gra- 
vures and half-tones. Cloth, 8vo, $10.00. 


The third portion of Lady Dilke’s work on French Art in the 


| 8th Century. Private collections in Paris and England, as well 


as the Garde-Meuble-National, have been laid under contribu- 
tion, and over twenty of the finest pieces in the Wallace Collec- 
tion at Hertford House have been reproduced. 


The Isle of the Shamrock 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON author of “ Along French 
Byways,” Among English Hedgerows,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. from photographs by the author. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 

Mr. Johnson here depicts the rustic life of Ireland in many 
localities, from the beautiful Lakes of Killarney in the seuth to 
the wild crags of the Giant’s Causeway on the north coast. He 
visited not only the pleasanter sections, such as “ The Golden 

Vale” of l.imerick, but the forbidding boglands of Connemara 

and Donegal. 


The Destruction of Ancient 


Rome 


A Sketch of the History of the Monuments. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANT, D.C.L., Professor of 
Ancient Topography, University of Rome. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

Postage 15 cents. 


One of the Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities. 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised net prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is anextra charge. 


These titles are selected from the new book list. 


A complete list will be sent on application. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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sor, THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW STANDARD SETS 


The Temple Pocket Balzac 


Balzac’s work complete in forty handy pocket 
volumes, handsomely printed and bound in 
cloth and limp leather, with an etched frontis- 
piece in each volume. 

Sets only. 16mo, cloth, $30; leather, $40. 

The standard edition, edited by George Saintsbury, in a 

new and particularly charming form. The first volume con- 

tains a general introduction and a classification of the novels, 

while each has its special prefatory essay and etched frontis- 
piece. 


The Temple Pocket Bronté 


The works of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronté in twelve volumes. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents ; limp leather, 75 cents. 


Jane Eyre, 2 vols. Shirley, 2 vols. 
Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey, 2 vols. 
Tenant of Wildiell Hall, 2 vols. The Pro’ » 1 vol. 
Poems, : vol. 


Novels in two volumes sold only in sets. 


Villette, 2 vols. | 


The Works of Thackeray 


Edited with an introduction by WALTER JEI 
ROLD. The set will be complete in thirty ve 
umes. Each volume to contain eight illustr 
tions by C. E. BROCK, together with portrai 
and views in photogravure. Cloth, 12m 


NOW READY 
VANITY FAIR. 3 volumes. 
PENDENNIS. 


$3.04 
In Pres 


3 volumes. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights 


Edited with an introduction by JOSEPH J ACOBS 
In six volumes. With 100 photogravure i 
lustrations by STANLEY WooD. An entirel 
new and very handsome set of this famou 
translation. Cloth, 12mo, $9.00 ; leather, $1.1.0 


American History Told by Contemporaries 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History in Harvard University. 


Vol. 1. Era of Colonization (1493-1689). 
Vol. IL. Building of the Republic (1689-1783) 


Cloth, 8vo, 4 vols. Each, $2.00. 


Vol. III. National Expansion (1783-1845). 
Vol. IV. Welding the Nation (1845-1900). 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRY-LAND| The Youngest Girl in the Schoo 


The King Cole Fairy Book 


By J. M GIBBON. Illustrated by CHARLES 
ROBINSON. Profusely illustratel. Decorat- 
ed cover. I2mo, $2.00. 


This is Volume IT. of “ he Annals of Fairyland.” of which | 


“The Reign of King Herla”’’ was the first volume. A verv 
charming series both by reaso of the stories themselves and 
the exquisite illustrations and decorated covers. 


The Reign of King Herla 


Edited by WILLIAM CANTON and illustrated by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. With colored frontis- 
piece, vignettes, etc., besides a profusion of 
drawings in black and white. 


| Express, Rochester. 


I2mo, cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 
“Charming to the eye . and delightful to the mind.” 
The Outlook. 


By EVELYN SHARP, author of ‘* Wymps "’ anc 
other popular fairy tales. Cloth, $1.50 
“The author treats her girls’ school in much the frank 

spirit so noticeable in ‘Tom Brown at Rugbv,’ and convevs 

an ideal of the office of teacher similar to that which ha 
made ‘Tom Brown’ so famous.” — Boston Advertiser 

“A girl’s book, vet boys, women, and men will find no 
difficulty and probably much pleasure in reading it.”—/os 


The Boy's Odyssey 


By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With illustra- 
tions by JACOMB Hoop. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25 

Published at the special request of several Head-masters 

of Preparatory Schools who desired to use it as_a stepping- 

stone to the admirable prose translation by Butcher and 

Lang. 


These titles ave selected from the new beok list. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


A complete list will be sent on application. 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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of LHE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


Mr. Crawford's New Novel 


Marietta: 
A Maid of Venice 


3y F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Sara- 

cinesca,”” “‘ In the Palace of the King,”’ etc. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

“A love story and one of the best he has ever produced, 

. . picturesque and exciting. It is all delighfful."’— 7%e 
Vew York Tribune. 


God Wills It: 
A Tale of the First Crusade 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, author of “A 
Friend of Cesar.” Illustrated by Lotis 
BETTS. Cloth, $1.50. 
The adventures of a young Norman cavalier, whose bride, a 

Byzantine princess, was stolen from him in Syria, and regained 

romantically at the siege of Jerusalem. 


Calumet ‘“*K”’ 


By MERWIN-WEBSTER, authors of ‘“‘ The Short 

Line War,” ‘“‘ The Banker and the Bear.” 

Cloth, $1.50. 

“A novel with several elements of rather unusual interest. 

As a tale it is swift, simple, and absorbing, and one does not will- 

ingly put it down till it is finished.”—Commercial Advertiser, 
New York. 


“ An inspiration to success."’—RXepudlic, St. Louis. 


The Real World 


By ROBERT HERRICK, author of “The Gospel 
of Freedom,”’ The Web of Life,”’ etc. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

The chief woman in this new novel by Mr. Herrick is the 

daughter of an Ohio manufacturer, and the plot is developed 

through the story of a young man’s life. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden ” 


The Benefactress 


Three large editions sold in the first ten days of 
publication. Cloth, $1.50. 
“Not a book to skim, but one to read and linger over with 


delight. It is a book which it is as great a pleasure to give to 
others as to read one’s self.”"—Avening Jelegraph, Philade|phia. 


New Canterbury Tales 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of “ The Forest 
Lovers,” Richard Yea and Navy,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
“With each successive volume there is added.proof, if such 
roof were needed, that for real fineness of touch and true artistic 
instinct Mr. Hewlett stands quite by himself in his country and 
generation."’—Commercial Advertiser. 
The Atheneum (London) speaks of Mr. Hewlett as “ the 
prince of literary story-tellers.” 


The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife 
Recorded by the Gardener 


Crown 8vo, with eight photogravure illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.50. 


A charming story of New England country life. 


The New Ameficans 


By ALFRED HODDER, author of “The Adversa- 
ries of the Sceptic,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


The story turns on the clashing of the new generation of 
Americans with their elders —so characteristic of the upper 
classes especially. ; 

“ Evidently written by a very acute thinker.”—Commercial 
Advertiser. 


been published.”—Arooklyn Daily Eagle. 


IN ITS FOURTH HUNDRED-THOUSAND 


THE CRISIS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Illustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* Tt is full of brilliant bits, clever epigrams, flashing analysis, and displays withal a broad grasp upon 
the meaning of things as they stood related to events and to history in those dark years of the nation’s 
travail. It is not too much to say that it is the best novel founded on the civil-war period that has yet 


** Easily the best novel of the season.”—Zvening Post, Chicago. 


These titles ave selected from the new book list. 


A complete list will be sent on application. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Life and Letters of John Richard Green 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, author of “‘ A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
“Life of Henry Fawcett,’”’ etc. Sometime editor of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. Postage 20 cents 


The Beginnings of Poetry Cyclopedia of 

By FRANCIS B, GUMMERE, Professor of Eng- American Horticulture 
- bg my he net. Postage 18 cents, | Edited by L. H. BAILEY, assisted by WILHELA 
as book undertakes to set fort i, 60 Car as Chey cam tanists. Volumes I., II., and III. are nov 
is in press and will be published soon. Th 
price is $5.00 net for each volume, and tha 


George Washington work is sold by subscription. 
And Other American Addresses A Dictionary of Architecture 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., Hon. Fellow and Building 


of Wadham College, Oxford; President of 


English Historical Society, etc. STURGIS and many 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.75 net. Postage 13 cents. ainters, Engineers, and other Expert Writ 
to ers, American and Foreign. Volumes I. anc 

be I]. now ready. Volume III. nearly ready. Com 

lete in three volumes. Super royal 8vo 
er set, cloth, $18 net; half morocco, $30 net. 
W The only complete and practical compendium of architectura 

The orld and the Individual and related Knowledge Authoritative, including mod 

ern knowledge, superbly illustrated, interest to the gener: 

Nature, Man, and the Moral Order reader on an indispensable to the while ite 

By Jomau Rovce, Us. 

. suo) 4 
versity. Cloth, $2.25 net. Postage 15 cents. . 
This new volume of Gifford Lectures includes a sketch of the Monuments of the 


idealistic theory of human knowledge, an outline of a discussion Early Chu rch 


of nature and doctrine about the self, the origin and destiny of 
the human individual, of the world as a Moral Order, of the a 
problem of evil—with finally an estimate of all these views in By WALTER LOWRIE, D.D., sometime Fellow of 


the light of the interests of natural religion. the American School of Classical Studies i 

Rome. With numerous illustrations. 

Ww W. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net. Postage 15 cents 
ords and Their ays in Dr. Lowrie’s volume presents the main facts regarding the 

archite-ture, sculpture, painting (including mosaics), and minog 


English Speech . | art of the Christian communities, tracing the development dow 


to the beginning of the Middle Ages. 
By JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, A.B., 
Pe The Quest of Happiness 


Professor of Latin in Harvard University, 
and GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.M.,| 4 Study of Victory Over Life’s Troubles 


a of English in Harvard University. By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIs, D.D., Pastor o 
ath, tame, act. Postage 17 conte Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Author of ‘‘The 


This is a popular exposition of the most important and inter- set i ife.”’ 
pans ence of Ch odern Life,” etc 
esting tendencies in the history and development of English Influ a nist in M ” ” 
words and their meanings. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised net prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


These titles are selected from the new book list. x A complete list will be sent on application. 
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D. APPLETON | AND COMPANY 


A ROMANCE 


FOR 


The Man Who Knew Better 


THE HOLIDAYS AND TIE \EAR 


cloth, $1.50. 


its broadest sense. 


Author of ‘‘ Tatterley,” etc. 


By T. Gallon 


Illustrated by GorDON Browne. $vo, 


Mr. Gallon’s sympathetic quality, his genuing sentiment, and fine 
humor established him im favor wuen 
to his large American audience. 
_ attractive features, is certain to strengthen his hold upon readers. 

has written a story which shows the meaning of the Christmas spirit in 
His novel is a striking romance of hard-hearted 
worldliness redeemed by bitter experience, and the lessons of love and 
sympathy which it teaches will thrill and touch every reader. 


‘Tatterley introduced the author 
This fresh novel, with its singularly 
He 


The Eternal City 


A Novel. By Hart Carxe, author of “The Chris- 
tian.” “The Manxman,” “The Bondman.” “ The 
Deemster,” etc. 12mo0, cloth, $1.5» 

** One of the very strongest productions mn fiction that 
the present age has been privileged to enjoy '’—/Az/a- 


del phia /tem 
*The Eternal City’ will compare favorably with the 


greatest works in fiction of many seasons."’—San Fran- 
cisco Call. 


The Private Life of the 
Sultan 


By Georces Dorys, son of the late Prince of Samos, a 
former minister of the Sultan, and formerly Governor 
Unitorm 


of ¢ rete ‘Translated by Arthur Hornblow. 

with “ The Private Life of King Edwird VII.”" Ilus- 
trated. 1t2mo, cloth, $1.20 met; postage 10 cents 
additional. 


An important contribution to the documents that will 

« to the making of the history of the Turkish Empire in 

_ en when it shall be no more than a dark memory.” 
—New lork Mail and E xpress. 


The French People 


By Arruur Hassatt, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford; author of “ The Balance of Power,” etc. A 
new volume in the Greet Peoples Series. edited by Dr. 
York Powell, Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. Uniform with “ The Snanish 
People.” samo, cloth, $1.5 #e¢; postage additional. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DAVID HARUM” 


The Teller 


By Epwarp Noyes Westcott, author of “ David 
Harum.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
The publishers of *‘ David Harum ” have the pleasure 
of presenting the only other story written by the la- 
mented Edward Noyes Westcott. 


The Apostles of the South- 
east 


By Frank T. Buccen, au hor of “The Cruise of the 
Cachalot,” * Idylis of the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1. 

This tale of the effort to develop a spiritual side in 
folks’ life shows an insight into human nature, a tender- 
ness and power of sympathy that invest it with a pro- 
found interest for every one who cares for tales of the 
sailor's lite, and for every one who holds to the brother- 
hood of man. 


Fhe Alien 


A Story. By F. F Montrisor, author of “ Into the 
Highways and Hedges,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Miss Montrésor has utilized incident and intrigue in 

this excellent story to give a vivid delineation of charac 
ter. The love of a mother for a prodigal, the self-sacri- 
fice of a woman, and the ming/ed motives of an advent- 
urer, are all sketched with the delicacy, penetration, 
and grasp of motives that have distinguished this talent- 
ed author’s work 


Other Worlds 


Their Nature and Possibilities in the Light of the Latest 
Discoveries. By Garretr P. Serviss, author of 
“ Astronomy With an Opera Glass” and “ Pleasures 
of the Telescope.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 
net ; postage additional. 


SomeWomen I! Have Known 


Ry Maarten Maartens, author of “God’s Fool,” 
etc. With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Maarten Maartens is recognized bv all readers of 
fiction as one of the most artistic and finished novelists 
of the day, and he has done nothing that shows certain 
fine characteristics of his work better than this gallery of 
charmingly executed miniatures. 


D. and Publishers, New York 
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The Quiberon Touch 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of ‘‘ For the Freedom of the Sea,” ‘‘The Grip of Ilonor,” etc. 


With frontispiece. rI2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘** A brave and stirring tale, admirably constructed, and told in excellent 


style."—Loutsville Post, 


** The story is told with unfailing vivacity and spirit. 
of the taking of Quebec is as stirring a bit of narrative as one often meets; 
and the battle in the bay is a remarkably vivid picture of one of the most 
notable naval exploits in history.” —PAtladelphia Press, 


A Romance of the Sea 


The description 


LITTLE FRANCE 


A Nest of Linnets 


By F. Franxroxt Mooxe, author of “The Jessamy 
Bride,” “ A Gray Eye or So,” etc. Illustrated. :2mo, 
cleth, $1.50. 

“In its poly of purpose, sprightliness of stvle, and 
delicacy of touch the book should appeal to a la. ge num- 
ber of readers.””"— New York 7 times 

** Exceedingly romantic, and the pleasant historical 
background makes it one of the most interesting novels 
of the year.” —/'ittsburg Leader. 


While Charlie Was Away 


A Novel. By Mrs. Pouttngy 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 
Mrs. Bigelow tells a wonderfully vivid story of a 

woman in London “ smart” life whose hunger for love 

involves her in perils, but finds a true way out in the end. 


NEW JUVENILES 
In the Days of Audubon 


By Hezekian BuTTerworTtn Illustrated. 
cloth, $1.20 wef ; postage 14 cents additional. 
In this day of growing interest in nature study and the 

observation of birds, it has been a happv thought for Mr. 

Butterworth to prepare a story of the interesting and cu- 


12mo, 


A Novel. 


Shacklett 


A Story of American Politics. By Water Barr. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

_ “The story is abundant in incident, realistic, and the 

interest grows with each succeeding chapter. As a pict- 

ure of American political life and possibilities it is won- 

derfully vivid and truthful.”—Arooklyn Eagle. 


The Wage of Character 


By Jutien Gorpon, author of “ Mrs. 
Clyde,’’ etc. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Julien Gordon's novel is a story of the world of fashion 

and intrigue, which is convincing in its appeal to the 

minds and to the sympathies of readers. 


Shipmates 


A Volume of Salt-Water Fiction. By MorGan »uB- 
ERTSON, author of ‘* Masters of Men,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

When Mr. Robertson writes of the sea, the tang of the 
brine and the snap of the sea breeze are felt behind his 
words. ‘‘Shipmates” is the most divercified of 
fiction this virile sea writer has given us. 


David Harum 


rious life of Audubon, for the benefit of young read 


Lincoln in Story 


The Life of the Martvr President told in Authenticated 
Anecdotes. Edited by G Pratt. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents wef; postage 9 cents additional. 
This interesting book offers a narrative of I.incoln's 

life. composed of the best stories told by and about the 

Martyr President. 


Captain of the Crew 


By Rates Henry Barsour. Illustrated by C. M. Rel- 
yea. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 wet ; postage 14 cts. additional. 
Mr. Barbour has made himself a master of snort in fic- 

tion for voung readers. This new book by the author of 

“ For the Honor of the School” and “ The Half Back” 

is one of those fresh, graphic, delightful stories of sc 

life that appeal to all healthy boys and girls. 


By Epwarp Noyes West- 
With 70 full-page and text pictures by B. West 
s by C D. Farrand, 
y Forbes Heermans. 


A Story of American Life. 
Clinedinst, and other text desi 
and a biography of the author 
12m0, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 

Eprtion pg I.uxe. Printed in tints, with conperplate 
photogravures and other illustrations. Large paper, 
uncut. 8vo, cloth, $10.00 met. 


The Seven Seas 


Ry Rupyvarp author of 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 


A Volume of Poems. 
“ Many Inventions,” etc. 
calf, $3.00; morocco, $5.00. 


Uncle Remus 


His Songs and Sayines. By Cuanpuer Harrts. 
With 112 illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo,cloth, $2.00. 


D. Appleton and Company, Publishers, New York 
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THE LIFE OF 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


The New York Times 
Saturday Review 
says: 


“It seems clear that 
Mr. Balfour's work could 
scarcely have been done 
better. The volumes, 
moreover, contain much 
entirely new matter. 

‘*His entire sympathy 
with his subject, never 
degenerating into mere 
hero worship, makes his 
concluding chapter of 
some thirty pages—'R. L. 
S.’—one of the most fasci- 
nating portions of an alto- 
gether fascinating book.” 


By GRAHAM BALFOUR 


With valuable autobiographical matter 

mever published elsewhere ; also un- 

— portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
venson. 


Its Special 
Purposes 


ESIGNED as a record of 

Stevenson's career and a 

study of the development 
of his character. It aims to record 
the successive expressions of his 
most varied and fascinating per- 
sonality. Also specially intended 
as a study in portraiture, a sup- 
plement to the Leffers as they are 
a supplement to the — 
works of the author. reats es- 
sentially of Stevenson the man, 


in two volumes, uniform with the 
L tters, 500 pages, $4.00 net (postage 


CONTENTS 


VOLUME 1 

1. His Ancestors. 

2. His Parents. 

3. Infancy and Childhood — 
1850-59. 

4. Boyhood— 1859-67. 

5- Student Days—1867-73. 

6. Life at Five-and-Twenty— 
1873-1876. 

7. Transition—1876-79. 

8. California—1879-80. 

9. Davos and the Highlands— 
1880-82. 


10. The Riviera—1882-84. 
VOLUME ll 

11. Bournemouth—1884-87. 

12. The United States—1887-88. 

13. The Eastern Pacific—1888- 


89. 
14. TheCentral Pacific—1889 91. 
15. Vailima—1891-94. 
16, The End—1894. 
R. 


30 cents). 


EUGENE FIELD 


A Study in Heredity and Contradictions 
By SLASON THOMPSON 
of the Chicago “ Record Herald,” Collator of “ Sharps and Flats ”’ 


2 real man as he appeared to his intimate friends in his 
hours of work and of relaxation—this is the portrait 

which Mr. Slason Thompson has drawn of his comrade. 
He recalls numberless incidents in addition to their intrinsic 
interest, dramatic, humorous, or what not, a high value for 
the light they throw upon the traits of the man—his kindli- 
ness, his sweetness, his love of practical jokes and all kinds 
of fun, his taste for books, his hatred of shams and pretense, 
his interest in politics and the theatre, his affection for 
children, etc. 


With many portraits, views, and 
reproductions in black and white and 
in colors of original manuscripts and 


drawings by Evcene 


THE narrative, moreover, is per- 
meated with the humor of selec- 
never 


tions from Field's writin 
form, 


before published in boo 


In two volumes, $3.00 net (postage, 25 cents) 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D 
President of Yale 
Making for the better understanding of 
our political needs and the growth of 
power in education. 
$1.50 met (postage 11 cents) 


PARTS OF SPEECH: ESSAYS 


ON ENGLISH 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


“Full of healthy, hopeful, vigorous 
optimism. Concerns itself with 
a living present and a dawning future.” 


$1.25 net (postage 11 cents) 


HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER 


Victorian Prose Masters 


GEORGE ELIor THACKERAY 
CARLYLE By W. c. BROWNELL RUSKIN 
MATTHEW ARNOLD Author of “ French Traits,” etc. GEORGE MEREDITH 


The New York Times Saturday Review says: 
‘Criticism has seldom been more intimately searching, less aloof and unwarmed by personality. 


. Reason reformed by emotion, expressed in beauty, elevated by moral earnestness, lightened by 
humor—this is the ideal that gradually grows in the reader's imagination.” a 


$1.50 net (postage 12 cents) 


The French Revolution 24 Religious Reform 
By Professor WILLIAM M. SLOANE 

Author of ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ etc. 

E author has sought to outline the successive steps whereby the revolutionary governments sought 


H 
T the end so earnestly desired, and to exhibit the retarding forces existing partly by foreign interven- 
tion, partly by the conservatism of the devout French who were adherents of the papacy, and partly by 


the fanaticism of unbelief. 
$2.00 net (postage 15 cents) 


French Art, Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture 


By W. C. BROWNELL 
Author of “ Victorian Prose Masters,’’ etc. 


New and Enlarged Edition, reset in larger type and 48 illustrations added. 


T° this standard work the author has added a chapter on the work of RODIN. The book is thus a 
measurably complete and abundantly illustrated record of French plastic art from the Renaissance, 
treated from an interpretative and critical rather than an historical standpoint. 


$3.75 net (postage 20 cents) 


A Day with a Tramp and Other Days 
By WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


N addition to Mr. Wyckoff's wage-earning experiences made famous through seven editions of Zhe 


Workers. 
$1.00 net (postage 10 cents) 


Essays and Addresses The Desert 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL Further Studies in Natural Appearances 
Author of “ Obiter Dicta.” By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
wa humorous, suggestive, sympa- Author of “ Art for Art’s Sake” 
$1.00 net (postage 11 cents) $1.25 (postage 10 cents) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Christmas Book List 


BELLES-LETTRES 


loets of the Younger Generation. Svo. $6.00 net. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
A critical survey of 33 modern poets and their work. Por- 
traits by Robert Bryden. 


and Letters: Literary Essays. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


Hersert Paut 


ane Austen: Her Homes and Her Friends, 8vo. 


$6.00 net. Constance Hint. 


With numerous illustrations, photogravure portraits, etc., by 
Ellen Hill. 


he Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. 8vo. 


$10.00. Frances Burney. 
In 4 vols. Edited by Charlotte Barrett. Illustrated with 
Portraits. 


Phe Early Diary of Madame D’Arblay. 8vo. $6.00. 


Frances Burney. 


In 2 vols. Edited by Anne Raine Ellis. 
The Wessex of Thomas Hardy. 8vo. $6.00 net. 
Bertram WInDLE. 


With upwards of 100 illustrations and maps by Edmund H. 
New. 


Che Art of Thomas Hardy. $1.50 net. 


Lionet Jounson. 

yeorge Meredith: Some Characteristics, 12mo. 

$2.00. Ricuarp Le GaLuienne. 

With a Bibliography (much enlarged) by John Lane. 
trait, etc. 


Rudyard Kipling: A Criticism, 12mo. $1.25. 


Ricwarp Le GALLIENNs. 
With Portrait, and a Bibliography by John Lane. 


sing Monmouth, 8vo. $6.00 net. ALLAN Fra. 


A history of the career of James Scott, the Protestant Duke, 


Por- 


1649-4685. With 14 photogravure portraits and 100 other 
illustrations. 
he Flight of the King. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


ALLAN Fra. 

An account of the escape of Charles II. after the battle of 

Worcester. With 16 photogravure portraits and 100 other 
illustrations. 


Thomas Wolsey: Legate and Reformer. 8vo. 
$5 00 net. Etueceep L. Taunton. 


A biographical history emphasizing the ecclesiastical influence 
of the Cardinal. 


“he Spanish Conquest in America. 12mo. $1.50 
per vol. Sir Artuur Hetps. 


A new edition in 4 vals. Vols. I. and II. now ready. With 
numerous maps. 


POETRY 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 8vo. $5.00 net. 


Epwarp FitrzGeravp. 
An édition de luxe, limited to 100 copies in America. Lovely 
Illustrations on vellum, by Herbert Cole. 


Matthew Arnold’s Poems, 12mo. 
With 63 illustrations by Henry Ospovat. 


Poems of the Day and Year. 


$2.50. 


12mo. $1.50. 
Freperick Texnyson. 
Green Arras: Poems. $1.50. 

Laurence Housman. 


With illustrations and decorations by the author. 
I2mo, $2.50 net. 


Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. 
Lorp De Tas ey. 


Illustrations by C. S. Ricketts. The only book illustrated by 
the founder of the f. “Vale Press.” 


Poems, 16mo. $1.25. ALIcE 
By the author of “Rhythm of Life,” “Spirit of Place,” 
** Colour of Life,” etc. 


Later Poems. 
The Silence of Love. Sonnets. $1.50. 
Epmonp Hotmes. 


By the author of “‘ What is Poetry? An Essay ’’ and “A Study 
of Walt Whitman.” 


Deirdre Wed and Other Poems. 12mo. $1.25 net. 


Hersert TRencn. 


I2mo. 


16mo. $1.00 net. Arice Mevnent. 


Poems. I2mo. $1.50. Stepuen 
Author of “ Herod: a Tragedy”; “‘ Paolo and Francesca : a 
Tragedy”; Marpessa,”’ etc. 


In Cap and Bells, 16mo. $1 25. Owen SEAMAN. 
Humorous verses by the author of “‘ The Battle of the Bays,” 
** Horace at Cambridge,” etc. 


Original Poetry. 12mo. $1.50. Victor anv Cazire. 
Being poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley and Elizabeth Shelley. 
Edited by Richard Garnett, C.B. 


Collected Poems of William Watson. 12mo. $2.50. 
This collection includes the work contained in the author's vol- 
umes “ Poems,” “ Lachrymz Musarum,” “ Odes, and 
Other Poems,” ‘“‘The Father of the Forest, and Other 
Poems,” “ The Year of®Shame,” and “The Hope of the 
World, and Other Poems,” with the exception of a few 
poems excluded by the author. The above-mentioned works 
are to be had of Mr. John Lane, published in separate 
volumes. 


's Sonnets. 16mo. $1.25 net. 
With 14 illustrations by Henry Ospovat. 


's Songs. 16mo. $1.25 net. 
With 14 illustrations by Henry Ospovat. 


ohn Lane, 67 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A Christmas Book List 


THE ARTS 


The Decorative Work of R. and J. Adam, $12.00 
net. 
Thirty-five plates of furniture and interior decoration. 
Examples of lish Mediaeval Foliage and Colored 
8vo. $10.00 net. 
James K. Cou.ine. 
With 76 full-page lithographic plates and 78 illustrations in 
the text. 


Furniture Designs of Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
Hepplewhite. Reproduced and Arranged Large 
4to. $15.co. J. Munro Bett. 


History of Furniture. Royal 8vo. $6.00 net. 


With 300 illustrations. Freperick LitcHFig_p. 


Dra of French Furniture. 12 Parts. 
$2.25 wet, each; complete, $25.00 net. Folio, 
1§ xX Il in. W. G. P. Townsenp. 
From the collection in South Kensington, London. 


The Chippendale Period in English Furniture. 4to. 
$10 oo net. K. Warren C.ovuston. 
With 200 illustrations. 

$7.00 net. 


Architecture ia Italy. 
RAFFAELE CATTANEO. 


Translated by the Contessa Isabel Curtis-Cholmeley in Ber- 
mani. ~ With 170 illustrations. 
Gothic Architecture. 2 vols., 4to. %18.00 net. 


Illustrated with 190 plates. James K. Cottine. 


Ancient Domestic Architecture in Great Britain. 
2 vols., 4to. $18.00 net. 
F. T. Dotiman and J. R. Jopsins 
Illustrated with 161 lithographed plates. 


Some Architectural Works, Imperial folio. $15.00 
= In1Go Jongs. 
just La T nd H » 

Reliques of Old London. Memy 4to. $6.00 net 


Drawi in Lithography by T. R. Way, with descriptive 
notes by H. B. Wueattey. In three volumes. 


Ancient Royal Palaces In and Near London. 
Demy 4to. $6.00 net. T. R. Way. 


24 full-page lithographs. With descriptive notes by Frederic 
Chapman. 


Architectural Remains of Old Richmond. Demy 
dito. $6 00 net. T. R. Way. 


24 full-page lithographs. With an introduction and notes by 
Frederic Chapman. 


Old English Glasses, 1 vol. Super-royal, gto. $25.00. 
Avsert Hartsnorne, M_A., F.S.A. 


An account of glass drinking-vessels to the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Sumptuously illustrated. 


Pottery and Porcelain. 8vo. $6.00 net. 


F. 
Guide to Collectors. With 150 illustrations and 7 colored 


plates. 
Plastering, Plain and Decorative. Large 4to. $7.50 
net. 


A the art and craft of plastering and 
300 illustrations. 


Practical treatise on 
modelling, with about 


FICTION 


The Usurper. $1.50. W. J. Lock 
By the same author: “ Derelicts”; “ The White Dove’’; 
“Idols”; Study in Shadows,’’ etc. 


Casting of Nets. $1.50. Ricnarp Bacor, 
Canon Scort-Ho1.anp, preaching at St. Paul's Cathedralj 
London : “A book widely read of late, a book of singular brill 
lancy. 
‘ew York Times: “‘* Casting of Nets’ gives conclusive proof 
that its author is capable of unusually fine work.” 
Jn preparation by the same author: “ A Roman Mystery” 


“The Just and the Unjust.” 
The Aristocrats. Tenth Thousand. $1.5 
Gertrups ATHERTON, 


London Times: “ Clever and entertaining - This gay 
volume is written by some one witha pretty wit, an eye for scen- 
ery, and a quick mind to grasp natural as well as individual charg 
acteristics. Her investigations into the American c\aracter are 
acute as well as amusing.” 

By the same author : Senator North (Thirtieth Thousand) 
Patience Sparhawk ‘ The Californians,” etc. 

$1.5 


The Column. Eighteenth Thousand. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT) 

Senator Joun M. Tuurston: “I have read no story of mod- 
ern times which so completely d ded my undivided atten 
= from the beginning to the end as ‘The Column,’ by Charleg 
arriott.” 


The Cardinal’s Souff-Box. $1.50 
Eightieth Thousand. Henry 
The North American: “ This charming love story is as deli; 
cate as the sunset on the snow-covered summits of his Monte 
Sfiorito, as fragrant with the breath of youth, summer, and love 
as the forest breeze which swept into the Villa Flariano.”’ 
By the same author : “‘ Comedies and Errors ;" ‘‘ Grey Roses,’ 


ete. 
The Visits of Elizabeth. Sixtieth Thousand. $1. 5¢ 
The Sun: “It is so full of unconventional charm that yo 
don’t feel like stopping until you have finished it. . . . Elizabeth 
is a real live girl, And no wonder all the men fall in love wit 
her. Many of the readers of the book will feel that they could 
do the same. . . . We venture to predict that this ‘ Elizabeth 
will have a longer life than most popular heroines. A lot of 
brains went to her making.” 


The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth. 75 cts. 
Seventh Thousand. 
Severance. $1.50. 


Tuomas Coss, 

The Pall Mall Gazette : “ \t is almost impossible to find in it 
a page which could have been omitted without injury to the oer 
“ipeumeen ’ is, indeed, a very cleverly constructed tale, well. 
ordered, well-balanced, and neatly finished.” 

By the same author: “The Dissemblers” ; ‘‘ Carpet Court 
ship”; “Mr. Passingham; “The Judgment of Helen,” etc, 


They That Took the Sword. $1. 5¢ 
NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, 
The Golden Age. $1.25 


KennetH GRAHAME 
Also a sumptuously illustrated edition, with drawings by Max 


field Parrish, $2.50. 
Dream Days. $1.25. Kennetn 


The Boston Journal says: “ It is lly a commonplace o} 
criticism to say that a sequel is quite independent of its predeces 
sor, and has an interest of its own. To the devoted readers 0 
Mr. Grahame’s books such a recommendation seems a —_a 
Who would wish to read ‘Dream Days’ without reading * 
Golden Age’ ?”’ 


The World’s Delight. $1.50. Mary J.H. Skrine 
A book about children in the manner of Kenneth Grahame’ 
ee Golden Age.” 


John Lane, 67 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
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NEW AND ENLARGED ‘EDITION @ 


WEBSTER’S \ 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY =" 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 


PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 
Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


We also publish Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, etc. ©) 
First class in quality, second class in size.”"— Nicnotas Murray Butter, 
WEBSTER'S WEBSTER'S 
ey Full particulars with specimen pages etc., of both books sent on application. wos 


mom’ G. &@ C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT—ON EASY PAYMENTS 
THE = 1616 MASTERPIECES 
OF PROSE Of All Ages 


trandof:: 


94 BEST AND TERSEST WRITERS Mi atins 
¢ included in “THE WORLD'S BEST ESSAYS,” Companion Work to “The World’s Best Orations.” 
ON. DAVID J. BREWER, Justice U. 5. Supreme Court, Editor-in-Chiet. 


_ as “the best book ever published for real intrinsic worth” yA the leading teachers of America. 
> foundation and key to History, Religion, Art, Science, iMesature, etc. The greatest work eof modern 
es. A necessityinevery home. The mother's friend. A New W Work." No Trash shy Cheap Re-Hash. 
w Text. New Illustrations. en LL Every Particular. Take the time and trouble to look 
» this marvelous collection. Ten Volumes, 4200 pages. The Most Complete Index in 
stence. Printed on specially water- paper. 80 Japan Proof Photogravures. 


Three-Quarter Morocco Binding 


Extraordinary Offer = ($750 for $5.00 per vol., $25 
Basket Buckram (is. 00 styie), 
$3.50 per vol., $15 saved. 


7E WHOLE SET SENT ON INSPECTION on payment of $1.00, 
ance at rate of $2.00 or $3.00 per month, according to binding. No club fee, but an 
and out business proposition. Three-Quarter Morocco Binding recommended. 
- -| Write f great Christmas Profit-Sharing Pla 
LUXE AGENTS! iberel ever 


| P. KAISER, Publisher, ST. LOUIS. 
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“A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


THE AGE 


HE LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely known of 
American literary magazines, was founded by E. Lirrett in 1844, 
and has been published weekly, without interruption, for fifty-seven years. 
It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 
without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic, and scien- 
tific subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and re- 
views, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 

To these long-established and distinctive features it has added an 
editorial department, devoted to “ Books and Authors,” in which are pub- 
lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, 
honest, and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING ACE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 
zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to 
week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 
what they want in Tue Livine Ace, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING ACE 


Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 
twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by 
reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a larger 
number of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 


Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 


a FE | To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 there will be 


sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVENTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES 
a for the four months September, October, November, and December, Igor. 


tw” SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 
P. 0. Box 5206 THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, BOSTON 


Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents 
THE LIVING ACE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5206 13’ BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
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You Know 


how fascinating English history really is? That England, during 
the past thousand years, has given to our literature more heroes 
and heroines than all the rest of the world and ages? What do you 
know of the private and personal lives of her queens, who were living, 
palpitating women, with hates and passions, as well as stately sov- 
ereigns? 

Do you know of that king and queen who stood barefooted, and 
“all naked from their waists upward,’ in the great hall of West- 
minster? Or what plumber’s dog licked the blood of a king? Or 
why Henry VII. hanged his four English mastiffs as traitors? Or 
what king apologized for taking so long to die? Or why Marlborough 
and his duchess were disgraced? 

Do you know the story of Thomas a Becket and the Emir’s 
daughter? Of fair Rosamond Clifford’s bower in the labyrinth at 
Woodstock, and the telltale silken thread on Henry’s golden spur 
that led to her becoming a nun? Of Richard II. and the fatal trap- 
door of Vidomar? Of the dreadful warning that hung over the bed 
of Isabella of Angouléme? Of the queen who was discovered in Lon- 
don disguised as a cook-maid ? 

Do you know how the mere fact that the Duchess of Marlborough 
putting on, by mistake, the queen’s gloves, changed, as Voltaire 
says, the destinies of Europe? Or why the great Elizabeth and her 
prime minister had to deal secretly with Catherine de’ Medici’s tailors? 
Or what that which passed between “ Nan” Boleyn and King Hal 
beneath the yew-tree in the cloistered shade of Sopewell nunnery 
meant to Wolsey? 

Those who are interested may have specimen pages of a work 
that will show how English history may be had in quitea different 
way from that presented by Hume, or Rapin, or Macaulay, or Guizot, 
or Hallam, or Froude. 


PAMPHLET SENT ON REQUEST 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, PUBLISHERS 
1313 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


of our time. 


Are there any boys or girls in your home? 
so, do you want them to grow up familiar with the 
best literature and art, and with all their best im- 
pulses quickened? There is a way to do it, at an 
expense of less than one cent a day,—a way to 
have in your homé the best educational influence 


“Sr. NicHoLas ror YounG Fo tks’ 


If . 


is the me- 


Ut Nichola?” dium—a magazine absolutely unique in the litera- 


ture of the world. 


It is recommended by educators everywhere,— 


it contains only the very best and most helpful and entertaining 


literature, and it is illustrated by the greatest of Amer- 


THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 


This organization of St. NIcHOLAS 
readers has for its purpose the encourage- 
ment of talent among boys and girls. In 
its ten years of existence it has become a 
recognized factor in the art and literary 

“world, art instructors everywhere being 
greatly interested in its success. Howard 
Pyle has offered a free art education to 
one League member. The League offers 
prizes each month for the best pictures, 
stories, poems, etc. This is a most stim- 
ulating department ; its results are as- 

nishing. 
NATURE STUDY 

is now a great feature of St. NICHOLAS. 
The young readers ask questions, and they 
are answered in a department called 
“Nature and Science.” Private schools 
take the magazine for this alone. 

Miss C. E. Mason, Principal of the 


Castle School for Girls, Tarrytown, N.Y., 
says about this department, “I am glad to 
say that I consider it a most valuable edu- 
cational feature. I believe the gain in 
power over a mind not developed by such 
an interest to be at least fifty per cent.” 


ican illustrators. 


In 1902 


some new features are 
to be introduced into 
this famous _periodi- 
cal—one is the print- 
ing of long stories 
complete in a single number,—no— 
serials. A splendid group of stories 
by the best living writers for young 
folks has been gathered for this 
purpose. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
New York. 


Union Square, 


(4 | 

a 

Fal 

— 

a 

St. Nicholas costs $3.00 a year. It is the best mag- ae 

azine of its kind in the world. Begin subscrip- oss 

tions with November, first number of the volume. ete, 


THE NORTH AMBRIOAN 


Harper’s Weekly 


Edited by George Harvey 
Four Dollars a Year 


BEGINNING with the first 

number issued in December 
HARPER’S WEEKLY will be | 
edited by the editor of THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
It will be the largest and best | 
illustrated journal in America 
and will have intelligible com- 
ments upon all current events 
worth considering. 


Harper’s Weekly and Harper’s Magazine, ... . . $7.00 
Harper’s Weekly and Harper’s Bazar, « 4850 
Harper’s Weekly and The North American nie - 8.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


| 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. 


GENERAL Lew WALLACE, 
whose writings have made his name familiar to a great mul- 
titude of readers in many lands, was born at Brookville, 
Indiana, in 1827. He served in the Mexican War as a 
junior officer of the First Indiana Infantry, and when peace 
was restored he completed his legal studies and established 
himself in Covington, whence he removed later to Crawfords- 
ville. On the outbreak of the Civil War he was appointed 
Adjutant-General of Indiana, but he went to the front as 
Colonel of the Eleventh Indiana Volunteers. He became 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers in September, 1861, and 
Major-General in March, 1862, and rose to the command of 
the Eighth Army Corps. Among the most valuable of his 
many brilliant services were his successful defence of Cincin- 
nati in 1863, and his arrest of General Early’s march on 
Washington, July 9, 1864, which saved the national capital 
from capture. He was a member of the court which tried 
the assassins of Lincoln, and president of the court which 
convicted the commandant of Andersonville prison. From 
1881 to 1885 he represented the United States in Turkey. 
Besides “Ben Hur,” he has written “The Fair God,” “The 
Boyhood of Christ” and “The Prince of India.” 

J. C. Burrows 
was born in Northeast, Erie County, Pennsylvania, in 1837. 
On finishing his academical education he chose the law for 
his profession; but shortly after the commencement of the 
Civil War he gave up a lucrative practice to enter the Union 
army, in which he served with distinction as an officer for 
three years. On his return from the front he was appointed 
Prosecuting Attorney for Kalamazoo County, Michigan. He 
sat in the House of Representatives in 1873-75, 1879-83 
and 1885-95. He succeeded Senator Stockbridge in the 
United States Senate, and he was re-elected for the term 
from 1899 to 1905. 

EpGar ALDRICH, 
after a classical course in one of the academies of his native 
State, New Hampshire, entered the University of Michigan, 
and graduated from the law department of that institution in 
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1868. In the same year he was admitted to the New Hamp- 
shire bar, and he immediately began practice at Colebrook, 
where he remained till 1881, when he removed to Littleton. 
From 1872 to 1874, and again from 1876 to 1879, he was 
Solicitor for Coos County, and in 1885 he was Speaker of the 
New Hampshire Legislature. In 1891 he was appointed 
United States Judge for the district of New Hampshire. 

Tue Duke or Arcos, 
José Brunetti Gayozo, is a distinguished member of the bar 
of Madrid. He has been in the diplomatic service of Spain 
for nearly forty years. From 1864 to 1880 he was Secretary 
of Legation at a number of capitals. He was sent to Bolivia, 
as Minister Plenipotentiary, in 1881; to Uruguay, in 1889; 
to Chili, in 1893; to Mexico, in 1898; and in 1899 to the 
United States. 

Epwin F. ArKins 
is eminently qualified, by an intimate personal knowledge of 
Cuba and long experience in every branch of the sugar 
industry, to write with authority on the subject to which his 
contribution is devoted. At an early age he entered the 
counting-house of his father, Elisha Atkins, a Boston mer- 
chant who for many years had business relations with the 
West Indies, and in 1870 he was sent to Cuba. From that 
time till now he has spent a portion of every year upon the 
Island. Mr. Atkins owns and operates a large and modern 
sugar.estate in Cuba, which has been gradually built up 
under his own supervision during the past twenty years. 

N. S. SHALER 
graduated in 1862 at the Lawrence Scientific School of Har- 
vard, of which he is now the head. For two years he served 
as an artillery officer in the Union army during the Civil 
War. From 1868 to 1872 he was instructor in zéology and 
geology in the Lawrence Scientific School. He was Pro- 
fessor of Paleontology in Harvard University from 1868 to 
1887, and since the latter year he has been Professor of 
Geology there. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, 
the name by which Cincinnatus Heine Miller is publicly 
known, was first signed by him to his earliest collections of 
poems in commemoration of his defence of Joaquin Murietta, 
a noted Mexican brigand. Mr. Miller was born in Wabash 
District, Indiana, in 1841, and when a boy moved with his 
parents to Oregon. After mining for several years in Cali- 
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fornia, he returned to Oregon in 1860 and studied law. He 
edited the Democratic Register in Eugene, Oregon, and for 
four years he was Judge of Grant County in the same State. 
In 1870 he went abroad, and he travelled in Southern Europe 
and in England, and while in England he published his first 
book of poems, which met with a favorable reception. For 
several years he was engaged in journalism in Washington, 
and he returned in 1887 to California, where he has since 
resided. Among his best known works are “Songs of the 
Sierras,” “Songs of the Sun Lands” and “Shadows of 
Shasta.” 

Lyman J. GaGE 
has been Secretary of the United States Treasury since 
March 5th, 1897, when he entered the Cabinet of the late 
President McKinley. He was born in De Ruyter, New 
York, and learned the rudiments of business in the Oneida 
Central Bank, which at the age of seventeen he entered as 
office boy and junior clerk. Two years later he went to 
Chicago, where he found employment as a clerk in a planing- 
mill. From 1858 to 1861 he was bookkeeper and from 1861 
to 1868 cashier in the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company. 
In 1868 he became cashier of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, and after holding the office of Vice-President of 
that institution for several years, he was appointed its Presi- 
dent in 1891. 

Marrion WILCOX. 
A note regarding Mr. Wilcox will be found in the number of 
the Review for September last. 

Rear-ApMirat G. W. U. S. N., 
was the subject of a note in this department in the number 
for April last. 

WALTER WELLMAN, 
journalist and explorer, was born at Mentor, Ohio, in 1858. 
At the age of twenty-four he established the Cincinnati 
Evening Post, and since 1884 he has acted as the political 
and Washington correspondent of the Chicago Herald and 
the Times-Herald. In 1892 he located the landing-place of 
Columbus on Watling Island, Bahamas, and marked the spot 
with a monument. In 1894 he led an expedition to the Arc- 
tie regions, reaching latitude 81 degrees, northeast of Spitz- 
bergen; and in 1898-99 he headed an expedition which dis- 
covered a number of new islands in the neighborhood of 
Franz Josef Land. 
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W. H. Batpwin, JR., 


was prepared for the university at Roxbury Latin School, 
Boston, and graduated from Harvard in 1885. He has been 
prominently identified with the railway business for a num- 
ber of years. He served his apprenticeship to it as division 
freight agent of the Union Pacific Railway, at Butte, Mon- 
tana, and he was soon advanced to be assistant general freight 
agent of that line at Omaha, Nebraska, and subsequently to 
be manager of its Leavenworth division. In 1889 he was 
made general manager of the Montana Union Railway; in 
1890 he became Vice-President of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, and President of the Long Island Railway Company 
in 1896. He was made Chairman of the Committee of Fif- 
teen which was entrusted by the citizens of New York with 
the task of effecting a reform of the social conditions prevail- 
ing in that city. 


H. C. McLeop 


is a native of Prince Edward Island. Beginning life as 
bookkeeper for a law firm in Charlottetown, he entered the 
service of the Bank of Prince Edward Island, which was 
absorbed in 1882 by the Bank of Nova Scotia. As the repre- 
sentative of the latter institution he was engaged in bank 
management in Minneapolis and Chicago for ten years, re- 
siding in Chicago from 1892 to 1897, a period during which 
our monetary system was subjected to the most severe strain. 
In 1897 he was appointed General Manager of his bank. 


Buss CarMAN 


is a Canadian by birth, having been born at Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, in 1861. He passed with distinction 
through the University of New Brunswick, and spent sev- 
eral years in private reading and study at Edinburgh and 
Harvard universities. In 1890 he became literary editor of 
The Independent, and he has been at various times connected 
with the Cosmopolitan, the Athntic Monthly and other 
periodicals. Among the hooks which bear his name are 
“Low Tide on Grand Pré” and “Behind the Arras.” 


Artuvur Hoventon, 


doyen of the Anglo-American correspondents of Madrid, is 
one of the best-informed foreign writers in Spain on Spanish 
affairs. He represents the London Standard and the Paris 
Temps, and is the author of several historical works devoted 
to Spanish politics. He has long made a special study of the 


finances of Spain. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
All dishes, such as soups, fish, meats, 
gravy, game, salads etc. 

gone digestible when fla- 
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— Lea & Perrins’ sauce. 
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Nts-New York. 


If you are having any trouble with the 
finish on your floors, or are not entirely 
pleased with their appearance, it is certain 
you have not used 


Liquid Granite 
THE FINEST FLOOR FINISH 
EVER INTRODUCED 
Finished samples of wood and instructive 


pamphlet on the care of natural wood 
floors sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 
Varnish Manvfacturers 


NEW YORK, 252 Pearl St. BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. 

BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. CHICAGO, 15 & 17 Lake St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 26 & 28 N. Fourth St. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St, 

8ST. LOUIS, 112 8. Fourth St. SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


WARRANTE 


A Positive Relief for 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the skin. “A LITTLE HIGHER IN 
PRICE, PERHAPS, THAN WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTES, BUT 
A REASON FOR IT." Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 
where, or mailed on receipt of 26 cents. 

Get Mennen's (the original). SAMPLE FREE, 


CERHARD MENNEN co., Newark, N. J 
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VALUABLE NEW BOOK ON 


THE BOOK*OF THE DEAD 
An English Translation of the Chapters, Hymns, etc., of & 
Theban Recension, with Introduction, Notes, etc. By E. 
Bupeer, M.A., Litt. D., D.Litt, Keeper of the 
nd Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. With four hun- 
lred and twenty vignettes, which do not appear in the larger edition 
ublished in 1X97. Three vols. Crown Svo. Price, $3.75 net. 
Mr. Budge, who is one of the greatest living Egyptologists, has 


EGYPT 


of The Book of the Dead, on the doctrines of Osiris, and the 

judgment and Resurrection, and on the general contents of 7e 

Book of the Dead. ¥verything, in fact, has been done to place 

vithin the reach of the student of history, philosophy, and relig- 
h 


dded to his translation popular chapters on the literary history | 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HUSETTS, Lowell. 
Rogers Hall School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Wells. Four acres for out- door sports. Golf, Basket- 
Ball, Tennis. Address 
Mrs. kK. P. M.A., 


Principal. 


NEW YORK. 


pn the material necessary to gain a thorough compr of 
he theory of life and immortality held by one of the greatest and 


20st ancient races of the world. 
THE LEGENDS OF GENESIS 


By Dr. Heemann Gunxet, Professor of Oid Testament The- 
logy in the University of Berlin. Translated from the German 
y W. H. Carrurn, Professor in the University of Kansas. 
ages, circa 164. Cloth, $1.00 net (4s. 6d. net). 

lhis book is a translation of the Introduction to Professor Gun- 
el’s great work Commentar tiher Genesis, recently published in 
yOttingen. The Commentar itself is a new transla‘ion and ex- 
lanation of Genesis —a bulky book, and in its German form of 
yurse accessible only to American and English scholars, and not 
» the general public The present /froduction contains the gist 
f Professor Gunkel'’s Cemmentar, or exposition of the latest re- 

tarches on Genesis in the light of analytical and comparative | 
ytholog 


THE HIS TORY OF THE DEVIL 


ND THE IpKeA or Evit from the Earliest Times to the Present 
lay. By Dr. Paut Carus. Printed in two colors from large 
pe on fine paper. Bound in cloth. illuminated with cover 
amp from Doré. Five hundred 8vo pages, with 311 illustrations 
1 black and tint. Price, $6.00 (308.) 

“It is a learned and accurate sketch of the dualistic phase 
hich has prevailed in all the religions of the worldand from 
hich we scarcely emerge ourselves. Your defence ofthe Devil 
the best that could be produced for that much-maligned fellow.” 
Goblet d’ A lviella, University of Brussels, Brussels, Belgium. 


THE OPEN COURT PU BLISHING CO, 
24 Dearborn Street - Chicago 
LONDON: TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltp. 


PATERNOSTER Llouse, CHAKING Cross 
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New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 8tth Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


New York, 30, 32, 34 Kast 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re-opened October 2. 


New York, 176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 
The Misses Graham 

(Successors to the Misses GREEN). 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Established i in 1816. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PEN NNSYLVANIA, Germantow n, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School 
and Wellesley Preparatory. Prepares for all Colleges. 
Academic and special courses. Address 

Tueopor B. Ricnarps, Principal. 


Dr ISAACTOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Micted with 


SORE EYES 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


School Advertising 


One page, one insertion, - - 

One-half page, * - - - - 

One- quarter page,“ - - - - is: 

One inch, - - 5.00 


One-half inch, 3,00 
Less than one-half inch 50 cts. an ag: ate line | each insertion 


Time Discounts 
All of the above rates are subject to the following dis- 
counts for repeated insertions: three months, 5 per cent.; 
six months, 10 per cent.; twelve months, 20 per cent. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


“REE 


OUR 1901-1902 CATALOCUE 
advertising at Wholeaale Prices 


20,000 BOOKS 


All in stock. 
price to everybody. We save you m 


one: 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


Largest Mail Order. Booksellers in the World. 
Mr. Grant. 
IBERAL Whenever you need a book, 
YSCOUNTS Before buying BOOKS, write 
wae for quotations. An assort- 
«duced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 
GRANT, Books, 23 West oy Street, 


300KS AT | “* 
address Mr. Grant. 

rent of catalogues, and special slips of books at 
Mention this advertisement and receive a 


Monmouth Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


$100,000 
32,000 


Capital, 


Surplus ana Undivided Profits 


Acts as Registrar and 
Transfer Agent for 
any company incor- 
rated under the 
ws of the State of 
New Jersey. ae oe 


Transacts a General Trust and 
Banking Business 


D. C. CORNELL 
Treasurer 


A. C. TWINING 
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Jamaica is the most beautiful of all 
the West India Islands, and is a 


Delightful Tropical 
Winter Resort 


WITH SUMMER CLIMATE 


The United Fruit Co.’s 


splendid steamships 
ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL SCHLEY an¢ ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


are all new ships of the finest construction, with 
accommodations as perfect as private yachts 
They are constructed especially for the highest 
type of passenger business. Fvery detail which 
will contribute to the pleasure or comfort of tour- 
ists has been given attention. 

Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vegetation. 
its towering mountains and picturesque valleys, its 
perfect winter climate and excellent hotels, far 
eclipses any other winter resort in European or 
American waters. 


Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 


Fare for round trip, including stateroom accom- 
modations and meals, $75 ; one way, $40. 


SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL BOOK- 
1ET WHETHER YOU CONTEMPLATE 
THE TRIP OR NOT. 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 5, North Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston. 
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POINT 
VIRGIN 1A. 


Wives 


Ideal 


Winter Resort 
BY THE SEA 
Located upon the historic Hampton 
, Roads, the beautiful and protected in- 
” and sea formed by the confluence of 
the Chesapeake Bay and the James 
? and Elizabeth Rivers. The 


[Hotel Chamberlin | 


one of the most notable | 
resorts of the world, 
is superbly located directly upon | 
the waters overlooking F O RT 
MONROE, the Chief Artillery 
School and Post of the United States, and 
» the Naval rendezvous of the Atlantic Naval Squadron. 


THE CH AMBERLIN isthe teogest hotel on the coast north of Florida, is lux- 

uriously ished and Its cuisine 
is - as equal to the best in America. Immense areas of £ lass enclosed verandas 
and palm rooms, splendid military band, concerts daily and brilliant dances weekly. 


THE HAMPTON GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB with its 
GOLF picturesque Club-House and excellent links is easy of access from THE 
CHAMBERLIN and guests of the hotel may secure all privileges of 
temporary membership. The Golf Course is kept in perfect condition 
and is charmingly laid out so as to afford delightful views of the sea. The club membership 
is largely composed of military and naval officers. 
OLD POINT COMFORT is reached over night from 
New Mork, Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washington 


particulars pam- GEORGE A. KEELER, Manager, Orv Pomr Comrort, Vinca 
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MAICA fens 
CARIBBEAN SEA 


BY THE pus 
owt ATLAS 
LENE SERVICE 


_ HAM BURG-AMERICAN LINE 


LEAVES NEWYORK EVERY SATURDAY 


SEND KOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


25 Day Cruise, $125 per Adult. 
Routes 4 & B.—To Kin Sevanilla, 
Greytown, and Port Limon. 


Routes C & D. —- 
Sante To Haytien Ports and 


Apply to HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, Dept. A 


35-37 Broadway, New York. 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
159 Randolph Chieago. 70 
Breadwc, St. Louls. 401 California San Francisco. 


THREE WEEKS" GRUISES 
IN THE SEMI-TROPICS 


FROM 


SNEW YORK 
CUBA 


Round Trip from NEW YORK to BARACOA, $140 


Including Meals and Stateroom Accommodations 

Excellent cuisine, attentive service, indi- 

vidual electric fans in staterooms, ete. | 
ALSO TOURS TO 


HAITI AND JAMAICA 


Full particulars, illustrated literature, sailing dates, etc., 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMR, Gen'l Ticket Agents 
25 Union Square N. Y. 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 27 William St., N." 
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BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 


ano STAUGUSTINE 


SOUTHERN 


WwW 


MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN rte WORLD 


Other Fast Trains Daily, with 
Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
POPULAR ROUTE TO INTER- 
STATE WEST INDIAN EXPO- 
SITION, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


N. ¥. Offices: 271 & 1185 Broadway 
ALEX. Ss THWEATT 
Eastern Passenyer Ayent 


S. H. HARDWIC 
General Passenger Agent, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


«3 


ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road "” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re. 
warded bv the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest sewage in the world is 


“THE ONLY way” 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, PASSENGER AGENT. 
Cuarcaeo, ILLINOIS. 


“On the road to Californy.” 


THE BACK BONE 
OF THE CONTINENT. 


From the tep of Capitol Hill, in 
Denver, one can get a view of the 
Rocky Mountains that is well worth 
the trip from New York or Boston 
to see. The | 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES | 


and ‘their connections take you 
quickly and luxuriously. Visit Colo- 
rado on your way. 


A copy of the New York Central’s “ Four- 
Track Serics ’. vo. 5, containing a new map of 
the United states, of North and South America, 
and our new possessions in the West Indies, 
wiil be sent free, postpaid,to any address on 
recei; tof a postage stamp by George H. Daniels. 
General Passenger Agent New mm Central 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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A perfect winter climate is made 
wholly enjoyable by hotels — such as 
those at Coronado, Pasadena and 
Monterey—which accommodate 
thousands of guests and afford all the 
luxuries of metropolitan life. Hotels 
at Redlands, Riverside, Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara also provide every 
comfort. 

Palm-shaded avenues, acres of 
roses and tropical foliage. Outdoor 
sports — golf, surf bathing, deep-sea 
fishing, and mountain climbing. 


The California Limited, daily, 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 

San Diego and San Francisco 
Best train for best travelers 


Address nearest office The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe R’y System for travel books — 
“To California and Back,” “Southern 
California,” ‘Golf in California,” and “‘ A 
Climatic Miracle.” Sent for 15 cents. 


NEW YORK, 377 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, qtr Chestnut St. 
BOS FON, 332 Washington St. 
DETROIT, 151 Griswold St. 
CLEVELAND, Williamson Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 417 Walnut St. 
PITTSBURG, 402 Park Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, 108 N. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO, 109 Adams St. 
PEORIA, 105 South Adams St. 
KANSAS CITY, roth & Main Sts. 
DES MOINES, 308 Equitable Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 503 Guaranty Bldg. 
ENVER, 1700 Lawrence St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 411 Dooly Blk. 
LOS ANGELES, 200 Spring St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 641 Market St. 
SANTA BARBARA, 635% State St. 
GALVESTON, 224 Tremont St. 
DALLAS, 246 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, ror E. Commerce St. 
ATLANTA, 14 N. Pryor St. 
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ACTUAL PLEASURE 
given by THE AEOLIAN 


feet YOU have an Aeolian you can enjoy music 
seldom or never hear. You can_ enjoy 


your favorite selections whenever you desire. 
You can have this pleasure multiplied a hun- 
dredfold, for with an Aeolian you can actually produce this 
usic yourself, even if you literally do not know one note 
from another. The Aeolian attends to the sounding of the 
mnotes — the expression is yours. There are expression-lines 
o guide you if you wish, but you soon find yourself ignor- 
Ming their direction and exercising your own musical taste. 
he rendition is therefore your own, giving you all the 
Mpleasure which is to be derived from producing music. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the enthusiasm aroused 
by the Aeolian is much more readily understood. 

The Aeolian has an entirely distinct advantage over all 
other musical instruments. It is a veritable solo orchestra, 
with its different sets of tones voiced to imitate the various 
instruments of the orchestra. It is especially adapted for 
rendering orchestral music in the home. 

The Aeolian Orchestrelle is a new type of Aeolian. 
It enables one to produce results before considered im- 


possible. 
Aeolian, $75 to $750. 
Aeolian Orchestrelle, $1,000 to $2,500, 
Pianola, piano-player, $250. 
Write for our illustrated pamphlet. 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
New York, 18 W, Twenty-third St, Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton St. Cincinnati, O., 124 E. Fourth St. 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


No. DXLI. 


DECEMBER, 1901. 


PREVENTION OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ASSASSIN ATIONS. 


BY GENERAL LEW. WALLACE. 


Tue duty of doing something to stop the assassination of our 
Presidents is upon us heavily. 

Undoubtedly, when the news of the shooting of Mr. McKinley 
went abroad, the people were like soldiers fired on while in care- 
less march; their surprise bordered on panic—it was so complete 
and terrible. They went about in a kind of daze, asking each 
other: What kind of creature is it of a nature to do such a deed, 
at such a time, under such circumstances, making victim of such 
a man? Can there be others like him? Who and where are 
they? Fury succeeded the first overwhelm, then sorrow; and 
now that they are themselves they are spending their intelligence 
wondering what Congress will do, when the real question is— 
what Congress can do. 

Within a few days I have put that real question to lawyers 
of good standing in their profession, casting it in this form: 
The people of the country are in lively expectation that Congress 
will do something to assure our Presidents against assassination— 
something adequate. Now, what can Congress do? 

Many of them would meet the query with a serious look, give 
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their brains a violent wrench—stop—then fall back behind the 
eld entrenchment of the unready: “The point is new to me. I 
cannot recall any decision of application.” 

Some of the replies are of value, not specially for the legal 
illumination let go, but as indications of mental formations m 
process. 

For example. “What can Congress do in the matter?” one 
asked, then answered: “Why, it can declare the assassination 
murder.” 

And I responded: “That would be merely cumulative. Czol- 
gosz is about to be hung under a New York statute.” 

Another replied: “Congress can authorize Commissioner 
Powderly to double the guard at the immigrant gate, and, making 
the incomers prove themselves, separate the anarchists and return 
them.” 

And I answered: “Returning the anarchists upon Mr. Pow- 
derly’s discovery would be an act short in comity to some Old 
World friend ; besides, it would not be repressive of the anarchists 
already in domicile here. Still more, the anarchists are not all 
foreigners. Booth and Guiteau were natives born, and Czolgosz 
may be.” 

The same gentleman made another essay. “Congress,” he 
said, “can give the President any number of soldiers to watch 
over him when he sleeps, and go with him when he goes abroad. 
For that matter, it can place an army of detectives at his service.” 

To which I in riposte: “Congress can impeach the President 
for official misconduct, but it cannot control him personally. It 
cannot bid him stay here or go there. Under pretence of a guard 
of honor, it cannot make him a prisoner. He is, in fact, the 
Executive Department, and in the province of discretion royally 
independent. Nor that merely. As Commander-in-Chief, it is 
already in his power to order the entire regular army of the 
United States to Washington, and encamp it around the White 
House.” 

Then I had to smile, for to the eyes of my fancy there rose a 
vision of the utterly impossible—a vision of Teddy the Strenuous 
about to go in search of a breath of sweet, outdoor air. The 
big, black horse so in his love is brought to the door; along 
with it comes a detachment of mounted guards, high-booted, 
sabred, and in far-flashing yellow splendor. Now the cavalcade 
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is starting. It stretches out in lengthened column. The Strenu- 
ous looks back over it, and asks himself: “What’s this for?” 
His cheeks begin to burn, and feeling equal to his own salvation 
against any solitary anarchist in hiding somewhere on the road, 
he bids the chief of the escort: “Halt the guard. Now send it to 
quarters.” And it is done, for the order is from the Commander- 
in-Chief direct. Then, while the Hero of Santiago pursues his 
way alone, he thinks the American thought: “The ways of the 
great and good Emperor William are for Germany; our American 
skies are not favorable to them. We are satisfied to patronize his 
beet sugar, without imitating his style of mustache or borrowing 
his idea of a nickel-helmeted bodyguard.” 

It should not be taken for granted, however, that Congress can 
do nothing to forward the object in discussion. True, it cannot 
make assurance absolute; that it could not, though in league with 
all the political powers of the earth; still there are resorts open 
to it. 

It can, in the first place, make an annual appropriation of 
money, to be at the President’s disposal without accounting, amply 
sufficient to enable him to maintain a secret service to look after 
his safety. So, without loss of dignity, without personal humilia- 
tion, without conceding anything to the devices of imperialism, 
without any change in the social relations which have been of 
such kindly existence between himself and the people since the 
government began, he can make his security as nearly absolute as 
devotion and detective genius can contrive and accomplish. 

Congress might make itself useful, in the next place, by a 
reform of the regulations governing the admission of emigrants 
into the United States, the object being to separate the desirable 
from the undesirable of all classes, Anarchists and Nihilists in 
especial. An act for the purpose is of easy invention. It should 
contain these features: 

1. One designated port of departure for emigrants in every 
country with which our government is in relation. 

2. An American Consul resident at the designated port of 
departure, to whom the proposing emigrant must apply for a pass- 
port. 

3. The Consul to make issuance of the passport dependent 
upon the proposing emigrant proving himself within the condi- 
tions prescribed by Congress. 
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4. Leaving at the port of entry (there should be but one) in 
the United States, a single inquiry: Is the person presenting the 
passport the identical person to whom it was issued ? 

5. Every one not possessed of the required passport to be re- 
turned whence he came by the vessel bringing him, unless held 
for cause. 

There is yet another auxiliary service in the power of Con- 
gress, and because it appears to me the most important, I have 
reserved its consideration for the last. It is to set in motion an 
amendment to the definition of treason against the United States. 

In that definition but two treasonable acts are recited—levy- 
ing war against the United States, and adhering to its enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort; conviction in both cases to depend 
upon an overt act testified to by two witnesses, or confession in 
open court. The definition is good so far as it goes ; but I respect- 
fully submit that it does not go far enough to cover necessities of 
the present time newly risen. 

It is not to be supposed our fathers did not know in what 
treason consisted under the old English statutes; they were born 
and bred to them; yet when they were called on to make a defini- 
tion of the crime suitable to their own independent state, they 
limited it to the two acts stated. With them conspiracies against 
the King and compassing (thinking about) his death, were famil- 
iar history; they seem, however, never to have thought of taking 
care of the life of the President of their own creation; much less 
that in their free America a day would dawn hideous with open 
proselyting in aid of societies founded upon assassination as @ 
means of promoting an era of Chaos. In other words, Nihilism 
and Anarchy were in a sense unheard of by the fathers who made 
the Constitution, except as incidents of Hell in Paradise Lost. 
Indeed, there are a great many things of to-day, things good and 
things bad, which were not in the knowledge of our forbears, wise 
as they were; but because they were ignorant of the good, shall 
we not enjoy them? Because they did not anticipate the bad, 
shall we go on submitting to them? ‘They discerned their con- 
ditions, and were faithful to them; why should not we study ours? 

In criminology, upon the discovery of a new crime the first 
step is to give it a degree, the object being to arrive at a just pen- 
alty. Let us pursue the method now. Anarchy differs from Rev- 
olution (when the latter drops into the status of offense) in this: 
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As respects government, Revolution aims merely at substitu- 
tion; while Anarchy proposes the doing away with all government. 
One should have no difficulty in deciding which of the two out- 
ranks the other. 

Then as to murder. It seldom involves more than one victim, 
and in cases is justifiable. It has, also, by implication at least, 
somewhat of the element of fairness. As a rule, it is an incident 
of daylight. Provocation and passion attend it, and not unfre- 
quently notice. Anarchy, on its side, is a seeking to make com- 
mon merger of all human rights, meaning their total destruction, 
and to plunge mankind en masse into a maelstrom of confusion. 
Its motto is: Down with Law! Away with Order! It moves to 
its work out of darkness. Ambush and treachery are components 
of its strategy. Its primary war is with society, which has its 
foundations in political organization ; hence the blow at the King 
or the President. In the nature of things its active agents and 
heroes must always be assassins. Other differences might be 
mentioned ; the point being, however, to determine its degree as 
a crime, it seems to me enough is given. That is to say, Anarchy, 
could it be accomplished, would be the sum of all crimes; for 
which reason it should have first place in the catalogue. 

Lifting Anarchy thus from an atrocious principle into the 
highest possible crime against society and the State, the first im- 
pulse is to say there is no commensurate penalty for it. Passion 
dictates death with torture when assassination is present; but 
civilization and Christianity both rise to the reproof of passion. 
Then directly it dawns upon us that we cannot do better than 
reform our definition of treason, and stop there; for of punish- 
ment there is nothing permitted us beyond the death of the crim- 
inal; besides which, since the day of the Roman, all the nations 
have been in agreement that treason is the highest crime possible 
of commission against sovereignty. 

Nothing remains for consideration, then, except the form of 
the amendment. Obviously the points to be covered, or, in legal 
phrase, the evils to be remedied, should be allowed to control. 
The definition of treason is at present as follows: 


“Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in 
epen court. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
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ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture except during the life of the person attainted.” 


Should the ideas submitted commend themselves, it may be of 
service to suggest amendments substantially in form: 


Treason against the United States shall consist: 

1. In levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. 

2. In feloniously taking or attempting to take the life of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, or of the Acting President. 

3. Agitation, conspiracy, or organization to subvert the govern- 
ment of the United States, or to hinder or obstruct its operation shall 
be treasonable; and for the suppression of such acts the Congress 
shall have power to do whatever it may judge requisite. 

In the first and third cases Congress may declare the punishment; 
in the second case the punishment shall be death. 

In the first case, no person shall be convicted of treason unless 
upon the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

No attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood or for- 
feiture except during the life of the person attainted. 


Permit me to remark, in conclusion, that with the foregoing 


amended definition in force the government would never again be 
compelled to sit helplessly by, knowing a conspiracy is making 
ready to destroy it. 

In the next place, should Congress be of opinion that it is need- 
ful to unite with other Powers for the obliteration of Anarchy, 
it would have authority to do so—something not now clearly 
possible, Lew. WALLACE. 


THE NEED OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
AGAINST ANARCHISM. 


BY SENATOR J, 0. BURROWS. 


No question of greater importance can devolve upon the Con- 
gress during its approaching session than the enactment of laws 
dealing with and looking to the suppression of the crime of 
anarchy in the United States. Heretofore, we have generally 
closed our eyes, seemingly, to the danger to the republic lurking 
in the presence of this monster. Possibly, it required such an 
occurrence as the terrible tragedy at Buffalo to bring the matter 
home to the Government with sufficient force to insure legislative 
action. In a general sort of way, we have been convinced of the 
necessity of doing something to hold the disciples of anarchy in 
check. We knew the institution and its followers as singularly 
hateful and especially abhorrent in a land of equal rights and 
universal liberty. The assassination of men and women prac- 
tised by these fanatics under other governments shocked the 
whole civilized world, and every law-abiding American was in 
full sympathy with all efforts to suppress the evil and pun- 
ish the criminals. But our execrations had in them something 
impersonal, something remote, relating to the feelings of others 
rather than our own, and the horror called forth by such events 
abroad as the murder of the Empress of Austria quickly gave 
way to the press of other affairs of domestic concern. Even the 
Haymarket slaughter in Chicago failed to rouse us except to the 
extent of awakening a general desire and hope that justice would 
be swiftly meted out to the malefactors. When the anarchists 
were tried, condemned and hanged by the Cook County authori- 
ties, the outraged feelings of the people were temporarily satis- 
fied, and the demand for general national legislation against the 
whole body of anarchists infesting this country, which mani- 
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fested itself in localities, again subsided. Men who saw deeper 
into the matter, who pointed out the fact that the Chicago affair 
was only the manifestation of a disease which if permitted to 
spread would infest the whole country, and should therefore be 
eradicated root and branch, were looked upon as alarmists, and 
their admonitions slightly regarded. The paragraphers in the 
newspapers soon fell into their old habit of treating anarchy in 
the United States as an innocent ghost and its adherents as a 
body of free-thinking, harmless fanatics. In this state of mind 
we continued until one of these “harmless fanatics” struck down 
at Buffalo the best-beloved man who has ruled over this country 
since Abraham Lincoln. It was a terrible awakening. 

Without reflecting in the least on President McKinley’s im- 
mediate predecessors, it will be conceded that the loss of no 
other man who has occupied the executive chair would have been 
felt so much in a personal sense by the mass of our citizens. His 
gentleness, his wisdom, his patriotism, his splendid domestic fidel- 
ity, his unvarying cheerfulness had made him the friend of every 
one with whom he came in contact. The hundreds of thou- 
sands who had heard him speak at one time or another were 
charmed by his magnetic personality. McKinley had but to 
show himself anywhere to carry away the hearts of all behold- 
ers. Even the stress of politics, fatal to so many, left no evil 
wishers behind. It is of record that Mr. McKinley had almost 
as many friends among the active Democrats as among Repub- 
licans, and with Republicans he was a popular idol. His con- 
cern for the workingman’s welfare was made manifest on every 
occasion. All his efforts were directed towards securing the 
highest pay and shortest hours for the toilers, and the laboring 
people, realizing this, and in appreciation of the magnificent 
results he had achieved for them, almost worshipped him. Alto- 
gether, he was a man who in theory and in practice stood for the 
best interests of all the people as he understood it, and for every- 
thing that was praiseworthy and progressive in our national life. 

In this tragedy at Buffalo there were none of the conditions 
that made the assassination of Lincoln at least understandable. 
There was not even the pretext of a reason, such as encompassed 
the shooting of Garfield. Not the wildest stretch of imagination 
could conceive any betterment for the masses in Mr. McKinley’s 
taking off. He simply fell a victim to the unreasoning propa- 
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ganda of murder. The assassination was inspired by the per- 
nicious teachings of the men and women who are the avowed 
enemies of all government, and who seek, through the bloody 
instrumentality of assassination to accomplish their anarchistic 
purposes. 

It remains to be seen whether this crime, striking so near to 
the nation’s heart, shall at last give some effect to the efforts so 
often made to secure legislation against its perpetrators and advo- 
cates; for, after all, the man who fired the shot at the President 
was the least of the criminals. The men and women who egged 
him on by their teaching and preaching were far more guilty 
than he. Without them he would never have been inspired with 
his mad design. President McKinley would be alive to-day had 
these others, who have not even been molested, but permitted to 
continue their teachings, been dealt with in the first instance as 
their criminality deserves. 

It is astounding, and in the light of the present most regret- 
table, that all efforts made in the past to legislate against the 
anarchist have been frustrated. The punishment of every 
other class of evildoers is provided for under National or State 
laws. The severity of our national criminal laws is proverbial. 
Their relentless execution is so well known among the profes- 
sional lawbreakers that few venture to transgress them, What- 
ever the chances of evading State laws and State authorities, 
every criminal knows that the United States authorities are 
merciless and tireless, that the strong arm of the federal power 
pursues and reaches to the uttermost corners of the earth, and 
that neither time nor money is spared to bring a malefactor to 
justice. If perchance experience teaches that any mesh in the 
criminal web is weak or defective, there has never been any hesi- 
tation to promptly strengthen and improve it. The laws neces- 
sary for such purpose are passed almost without debate, certainly 
without unnecessary delay. That is, in every case except anarchy. 
Here there is a gap of monstrous proportions in our political and 
legal structure. We have neither preventive nor punitive laws. 
Yet it hardly required the shooting of Mr. McKinley to arouse the 
nation to the realization of the fact that the anarchists are the 
most dangerous criminals we have to deal with in this country 
to-day. The burglar, the thief, the highwayman and the ordinary 
murderer are dangerous only in a narrow sense. They threaten 
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none of our institutions. The anarchists, on the contrary, are 
dangerous in a national view. They are a greater menace than 
open treason or armed rebellion, because no man may estimate 
their numbers, compass their plots or foresee the places or times 
of attack. The killing of President McKinley was as unexpected 
as it was unjustifiable. Any man who had prophesied the crime 
an hour before it occurred would have been listened to with an 
inctedulous smile. It is this feature of anarchism that makes 
its existence so appalling, and demands the most drastic meas- 
tires for its suppression and destruction. If one fanatic can rise 
outvof the earth, as it were, without warning, and, regardless of 
consequences, shoot the President at a time when all the con- 
ditions are least alarming, then it is not unreasonable, or at least 
not impossible, to suppose that other fanatics might at the same 
time, by concert of action, strike down the Vice-President and 
all others in line of succession to the Presidential office. That 
is anarchy’s dream—the wiping out of all authority and all gov- 
ernment. In view of the past, it is idle to suppose there are not 
a multitude of anarchist’s disciples who would cheerfully “mar- 
tyr” themselves to accomplish this dream. Here in the United 
States, as matters stand to-day, they have a better opportunity 
than almost anywhere else in the world to attain the realization 
of such a dream. Under a monarchy the governmental head 
never dies. The executive power descends down the line, 
and the line is endless. With us it descends from the President 
to the Vice-President, and down through the members of the 
Cabinet, and there it stops, the last in the line being the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. With us ten lives stand between order and 
chaos, between government and anarchy, between the condition 
that is essential to the preservation of society and the condition 
hoped and prayed for by the men and women to whom we grant 
the privilege of assembling in our public places under the red 


flag, and enunciating doctrines such as these: 

“I look forward with a great deal of joy and satisfaction in the 
hope that ere long the scenes that were enacted in Paris will be en- 
acted in New York, and that the streets of New York will be covered 
with dead bodies, and the gutters will flow with blood and the houses 
will be a burning mass.” 

This was not the raving of a madman in an asylum, nor the 
whispered wish of a conspirator in a dark corner. It was the 


utterance of a man sane and powerful enough to sway an audi- 
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ence of applauding thousands, and was proclaimed openly from 
the speaker’s platform at a publicly advertised meeting. The 
author, as principal speaker of the evening, was addressing a 
gathering assembled in Cooper Union, New York, on March 
17th, 1890, to celebrate the anniversary of the Paris Commune. 
Every leading newspaper in the city had a reporter present, and 
the speech was printed in extenso. The hall was lined with police 
“to preserve public order,” and all of them heard distinctly this 
satanic deliverance. It was afterward embraced in a report pre- 
sented by the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion of the Fifty-first Congress, and appears on page 583 of that 
report. This one public utterance should be ample argument, if 
any were needed, for a national law that would enable the United 
States to deal directly with such disturbers of the public peace 
and enemies of law and order. The State authorities, it was 
said, could do nothing. The man was simply exercising his priv- 
ilege of “free speech.” It was not license, but “liberty,” even under 
the laws of the State of New York, which are probably stricter in 
this regard than those of any other State. There the authorities 
have succeeded now and then in ridding themselves temporarily 
at least of anarchists by sending them to prison under the pro- 
visions of a law against “unlawful assembly” and “inciting to 
crime.” Johann Most and Emma Goldman were both convicted 
under these statutes. 

In the past it has been suggested that the States could very 
well be left to deal individually with this crime, and the example 
of New York in successfully sending Most and Goldman to 
prison has been quoted in support of this contention. It is due 
probably in no small measure to this argument that we have to- 
day no national legislation against these enemies of law and 
order. Yet the futility of State legislation is shown by the con- 
fession of the President’s assassin that he was inspired by Emma 
Goldman’s writings and lectures to commit his dastardly crime. 
‘As soon as the woman came out of her short imprisonment she 
wandered off to other States where she was free to infect the 
people at will with her doctrines of murder and social disorder. 
Such protection is no protection at all. We all know the futility 
of looking for uniform legislation by the States on any subjects 
of great importance. While New York has some stringent laws 
that may be applied to anarchists who fulminate against the 
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State, Illinois has practically none. In consequence, Chicago has 
for years been a perfect pesthouse of anarchy. Such a condition 
is worse than would be the entire absence of restrictive laws in all 
States, as it adds to the contempt and impudence of the anar- 
chists if they can defy the authorities of one commonwealth by 
simply moving across the border and carry on their propaganda 
from that safe retreat. The only certain cure for the evil is 
national legislation. The stronger we can make such legisla- 
tion within the bounds of the Constitution, the better for our 
peopleeand their institutions. There is but little danger that we 
may go too far. The danger to be apprehended is rather that 
we shall not be able to go far enough because of our solicitous 
regard for the fundamental principles of popular government. 
Already we hear the cry that we must be careful, lest, in attempt- 
ing to deal with the anarchists by drastic measures, we deal a 
blow at the foundations of our republican institutions, free speech 
and liberty of the press. All are anxious to preserve these essen- 
tials of free government. If they were seriously menaced or 
impaired, the offence might be greater even than the one com- 
mitted at Buffalo, horrible as that was. But, fortunately, we 
may deal with anarchy on a reasonably effective basis, without 
infringing in the least the rights of free speech and an untram- 
melled press. All we need do is to use common sense; to mark 
well the difference between liberty and license; to hunt down 
relentlessly those who either by speech or in print abuse the 
freedom granted by our laws; to silence the men and women who 
come to this country from abroad to spread the doctrine that all 
government is wrong and should be destroyed, and that all rulers 
are criminals and should be killed. 

Legislation making this possible under constitutional safe- 
guards has frequently been attempted in Congress during the 
past ten or fifteen years, but for some reason it has always failed 
of consummation. There are a number of bills buried in the 
archives of the National Capitol, which, had they been enacted 
into law, would almost certainly have prevented the tragedy which 
so recently startled the nation. These bills were chiefly preventive. 
They provided for the exclusion and deportation of foreign-born 
anarchists wherever found entering or within our borders. True, 
the man who killed Mr. McKinley was a native-born American, 
and could not have been touched by these measures; but had we 
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had laws such as these in force, he would not have required 
attention. All the testimony at the man’s trial showed that he 
was a peaceable, law-abiding citizen until his mind was poisoned 
by the teachings of Emma Goldman and other imported anar- 
chists. He would never have dreamed of murdering the Chief 
Executive of the nation had our laws permitted us to silence 
the teachers who changed him from a law-abiding citizen to a 
murderer and outcast. He was not a man of original initiation. 
He was simply a weak, susceptible creature who was carried 
away by the ravings we permitted him to listen to in the name 
of “free speech.” And so it is always, The instruments that 
carry out the doctrines advanced by the leaders would rarely 
degenerate into dangerous persons if deprived of their inspirers, 
the men and women who feel that with us they are at liberty to 
play upon the passions of men and infuriate their dupes to the 
point of killing, without imperilling their own necks or jeopardiz- 
ing their own liberty. 

There was a measure introduced in the Fifty-third Congress, 
in 1894, which, had it been enacted into law, would have prob- 
ably prevented the Buffalo murder. Had it been passed, 
Emma Goldman would have been deported to her birthplace, 
Russia, long before she had had an opportunity to convince the 
McKinley assassin that the murder of a President is a divine 
duty. Most would have been sent back to Germany, where the 
authorities are anxiously waiting to lay hands on him, and the 
whole horde of foul conspirators and agitators who would tear 
down the social structure we have so carefully erected would 
have followed suit. The anarchist nests at Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, at Chicago and elsewhere would have been broken up, and 
we would not find ourselves to-day in the position of locking the 
stable door after the horse is stolen. The bill I refer to was 
known as the “Hill Bill.” It was one of a class of similar meas- 
ures that have been introduced in Congress from time to time, 
whenever the anarchist question was forced on our attention by 
one of the atrocious crimes which have made the name of anarchy 
infamous among men. I single this bill out because it came 
nearer to final passage than any other measure, and shows the 
trend of legislative thought at that time on this question. After 
passing the Senate without opposition and being reported favor- 
ably to the House by the unanimous vote of the Committee on 
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the Judiciary of that body, it was finally sidetracked by the 


capricious action of a single member. 

This bill was approved, if not drawn, by one of the greatest 
lawyers in the country, John G. Carlisle, who was Secretary 
of the Treasury at the time of its introduction. It was revised 
by another great lawyer, Mr. Olney, then serving as Secretary 
of State. Its sponsor was Senator David B. Hill, then Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Immigration, and it had the 
strong endorsement of Senator Chandler, who, as Chairman 
of the same committee for several terms preceding, had gone 
very extensively into the subject. The bill embraced all the 
best features of a large number of bills that had been intro- 
duced for years before, including several by Mr. Chandler 
himself. It was based in a large measure on the-results of the 
extensive investigation made by the Select Committee of the two 
Houses in 1890 (House Report No. 3492), from which I have 
already made a quotation, and on Senate Report No. 1333, sub- 
mitted by the Senate Committee on Immigration to the Fifty- 
second Congress, second session, February 22d, 1893. All ques- 
tions of partisanship seemed to be eliminated in the matter. 
Republicans aid Democrats were practically a unit on the ques- 
tion of the desirability of the bill, which had been drawn to meet 
the conditions arising from the wanton assassination of Presi- 
dent Carnot in France, which sent us the usual horde of anar- 
chists driven out of every other country by police activity. With 
all these considerations in its favor, the bill still failed, and it 
may be worth while to trace its course and the reason for ite 
failure from the files of the Congressional Record, that we may 
see exactly how and why it was defeated. The bill was offered 
for final passage in the Senate by Mr. Hill on August 16th, 1894, 
after it had been agreed to by a Conference Committee represent- 
ing both houses. Part of the colloquy that followed shows that 
any objection to the bill, sweeping as it was in its terms, that 
might exist was not that it went too far, as some of our friends 
to-day seem to fear we may go, but that it did not go far enough. 
So good an American and stickler for constitutional liberty as 
the late Senator Sherman is reported as saying (page 1,035, 
Congressional Record, unbound copy of August 17th) : 


Mr. SHERMAN. “When this dill or a similar bill was before the 
Senate the other day, on the motion of the Senator from New York 
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there was a provision inserted that when any person had come into 
our country and had been naturalized, if it could be proven before the 
proper tribunal that he was not a man of good moral character, that 
he was not attached to the Constitution and principles of our Govern- 
‘ment, and was not disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
same, he should be deported. That language is omitted from this bill, 
and I do not see why it should not be contained in it.” 

Mr. HILL. “By the provisions of this bill, in the first place, if 
an alien immigrant should be convicted of a crime and the judge 
should determine upon a further hearing that the person had been 
guilty of a crime involving moral turpitude, and that his presence in 
the country would be a menace to the Government and the peace and 
good order of society, he may be ordered deported. It was thought 
wise by the conference committee not to use the words ‘attached to 
the principles of the Constitution of the United States,’ as it left too 
much open. As the man is an alien, of course it is not expected that 
he will be attached to the principles of our Constitution. An alien 
who behaves himself in this country would not and could not be 


touched under this bill, and we do not propose to do it.” 


Mr. SHERMAN. “But it does seem to me that every person who 
has been admitted under our immigration laws ought to be required 
to stand by the declaration we require for admission; and if it be 
proven afterward that he is not a man of good moral character, that 
he is not attached to the principles of our Government, and is not 
disposed to the good order and peace of the same, he ought to be 


excluded.” 

Mr. HILL. “We do not touch the citizen who is naturalized. We 
do not think it wise to go so far as that.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. “I see no reason why persons who are brought 
into our country under our naturalization laws should not only prove 
at the time they are admitted that they come within its provisions, 
but that they should maintain that condition, or else be liable to be 
deported.” 

Mr. HILL. “I will simply say, as has been said heretofore in re- 
gard to other bills, that it is a step in the right direction. Sooner or 
later we may adopt the idea, which is an entirely good one, of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, but it is a little too early to do it 
now.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. “I wish to say that it was not deemed advisable 
by the committee to provide that every alien should be deported whom 
we would not be willing to naturalize and make a citizen of. 

“This bill was drawn in the Treasury Department, and has been 
subjected to very careful scrutiny. It may not go so far as the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would like to go, but it is an excellent bill, which has 
been carefully rewritten by the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], 
the chairman of the Committee on Immigration, and there has been 
inserted by the committee a provision in reference to the writ of 
habeas corpus, which effectually guards any alien against being de- 
ported without all the proceedings which result in the order of de- 
porting being carefully reviewed by a judicial tribunal. 

“The bill is stringent enough for the time; it is sufficiently well 
guarded, and it is of the highest importance, in the opinion of the 


we 
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committee, that it should be passed without delay and sent to the 
House of Representatives, where we are assured it can be immediately 


acted upon.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The above quotations from this debate are particularly in- 
structive and should be read with exceptional care. If experience 
teaches anything, we have certainly arrived at the period when 
we ought not alone to pass such a bill as was submitted, but to 
go even further, by adopting the further provision advocated by 
Mr. Sherman for the deportation of alien anarchists, even after 
they have become citizens. European governments that are 
troubled with these people do even more than this. 

The measure came up in the House the same day that it 
passed the Senate, but was withdrawn on objection to unani- 
mous consent,* and referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 
That committee reported unanimously in its favor, and on Au- 
gust 22d its sponsor, Mr. Boatner, of Louisiana, called it up, 
asking unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. Then 
followed the debate} that killed it in that session, which was 
drawing rapidly to a close. 

Mr. WARNER (John Dewitt Warner of New York). “Mr. Speaker, 
I must object to the consideration of that bill in its present form.” 

Mr. BOATNER. “I desire to make a brief statement with regard 
to this bill, and I trust the gentleman will not object until he hears 
it.” 

Mr. WARNER. “If the bill is to be amended, the amendments 
ean be proposed and arranged before we are plunged into a discussion 
of the measure.” 

Mr. BOATNER. “Mr. Speaker, this bill has the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and of the Secretary of State. It was 
unanimously reported by the Committee on Immigration of the other 
House; it was passed by the Senate unanimously, and it has been re- 
perted unanimously by the Committee on the Judiciary of this 
House.” 

Mr. WARNER. “My objection is not that the bill does not have 
good sponsors, but that in its present shape, it is a bad bill. It is 
more likely to make anarchists than to punish them.” 

Mr. BOATNER. “A word further, if the gentleman will permit 
me. The Administration also urges the very great importance of 
passing this bill at the present session of Congress, owing to the fact 
that we are advised that a large number of the most dangerous anar- 
chists in the world are now on their way to the United States, and 
that at this time there is no law on the statute books which prohibits 
the landing of an anarchist in this country.” 


*Cong. Record, Aug. 17, unbound copy, pages 10, 10,067 and 
tCong. Record, Aug. 2, unbound com, pages and 10,266. 
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Mr. WARNER. “And this bill does not even define the anarchy 
which it proposes to punish.” 

Mr. BOATNER. “Just a moment. According to authority which 
is equal to that of the gentleman from New York, all rights of those 
who are charged with being anarchists are safeguarded and taken 
care of in this bill. 

“For these reasons, I appeal to the gentleman not to put his 
judgment and opinion against the opinion and views of so many who 
are interested in this measure, which they regard as necessary for the 
maintenance of public order.” 

Mr. WARNER. “Whenever it is proposed to put into the hands 
of administrative officers such powers as this bill proposes that they 
shall employ against so large a number—hundreds of thousands—of 
persons who are now in this country legally, and permits them to do 
this without what I consider proper safeguards, I must, without re- 
gard to the backing that the bill may have, object to its consideration 
in this form. The gentleman himself knows that this bill should be 
amended; and he knows that the proper method of procedure is to 
prepare the amendments and have them carefully considered before 
we plunge into a discussion of the subject in this House.” 

Mr. McMILLIN. “Does not the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER] know that there are now five hundred anarchists on their 
way to this country, the description of whom has been furnished to 
officers of the Government?” 

Mr. WARNER. “No amount of panic can scare the ‘gentleman 
from New York’ into putting into the hands of an kdministrative 
officer the detection and punishment of a crime which is not even de- 
fined in the measure which proposes to punish it by deportation. Nor 
will the ‘gentleman from New York’ be scared by any other kind of 
panic into providing patronage for twelve men at $2,500 a year.” 

Mr. OATES. “Allow me just a moment. The gentleman’s objec- 
tion is that anarchy is not defined in the bill. Does he not know that 
where a word or term is used in a statute without definition, it always 
takes on its usual or common-law definition?” 

Mr. WARNER. “Does not the gentleman know that there Is no 
definition of ‘anarchy’ to be found in the common law?" 

Mr. OATES. “I think the gentleman is mistaken——” 

Mr. WARNER. “Gentlemen inform me they have been booking 
for it, and can not find it——” 

Mr. OATES. “And if not, the word would be construed according 
to its ordinary or dictionary signification.” 

Mr. WARNER. “The Superintendent of Immigration informs me 
that for several months he has been attempting to draw up a measure 
defining anarchy, and has not been able to do it.” 

Mr. BOATNER. “I suggest to the gentleman from New York that 
doubtless he will be able to support with enormous strength of argu- 
ment the position which he now assumes and will be able to impress 
upon the House the necessity of adopting such amendments as he ad- 
vocates. The best way to get a good law on this subject is to con- 
sent that this bill be considered; the gentlemran can then bring to our 
assistance in perfecting the bill his great ability and large informa- 
tion. Unfortunately he is not a member either of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or the Committee on Immigration. and therefore we have not 
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had the benefit of his services in considering the measure in com- 
mittee, but if he will consent to its consideration now by the House, 
members can be enlightened and a measure can be adopted which will 
reflect credit upon the gentleman from New York as well as the 
House.” 

Mr. WARNER. “If anything could induce the ‘gentleman from 
New York’ to do what he knows to be a foolish thing it would be the 
very persuasive suggestion of the gentleman from Louisiana. But I 
can not help thinking that by agreeing upon amendments which he 
may draft, in cool deliberation and with mature judgment, not in the 
heat of debate, we shall arrive at better results than by any crude 
suggestions in that direction which I might make at this time and 
under the present circumstances.” 

The SPEAKER. “Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill?” 

Mr. WARNER. “I object.” 


This was the end of the bill. An attempt was made to re- 
vive it at the next session with some amendments, but by that 
time the immediate interest in the question caused by President 
Carnot’s assassination had died out, and the effort failed. 

Read by the grave in Canton that covers the remains of our 
martyred President, this debate in the House makes uncomfort- 


able literature. But for the idle words then so lightly spoken, 
but so effective, Mr. McKinley might be in the White House 
to-day, instead of sleeping the eternal sleep. 

In a different way, but by means not unlike those here 
recorded, all other attempts to secure anti-anarchistic legislation 
of a preventive character have hitherto failed. For instance, 
when the present immigration law, which went into force on 
March 3, 1891, was under consideration, there were a number of 
other measures in Congress along the same lines, all of which 
excluded anarchists. One of these bills (H. R. 58, Fifty-first 
Congress, second session) was reported favorably by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, through its Chairman, Mr. Oates, of 
Alabama. On page 2 of the committee’s report (No. 3808) sub- 
mitted February 14th, 1891, it is set forth: 

“The first section of the bill under consideration prohibits from 
landing in the United States idiots, insane, paupers, persons liable to 
become a public charge, persons who have been convicted of felony or 
other infamous crimes, polygamists, anarchists, etc.” 

Though this bill came before the House under the most favor- 
able auspices, it failed of enactment, and the bill passed in its 
stead which is now on our statute books, the law of March 3d, 
1891 (H. R. 13586), carefully omitted to mention “anarchists” 
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among the class of undesirable aliens to be excluded. It con- 
fined the list to “convicts, lunatics, idiots and persons liable to 
become a public charge.” 

It is too lengthy a proceeding to go into the history of all 
the bills of this class that aimed at the exclusion and deportation 
of anarchists which have been presented in previous Congresses 
and failed. Efforts to this end began in 1888, nearly fourteen 
years ago. On January 4th of that year Representative Adams, 
of Chicago, introduced H. R. 1291, which provided for the 
“removal of dangerous aliens from the territory of the United 
States.” Of course, his inspiration was the Haymarket affair. 
The bill was read a first and second time and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed. It was 
never heard of afterwards. 

Senator Mitchell introduced a bill the year following, 1889 
(S. 453), in the Fifty-first Congress, first session, “to prohibit 
objectionable foreign immigration, encourage desirable immigra- 
tion, defend American institutions and protect American labor.” 
This bill provided: 

“That from and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful 
for any person, a subject of any foreign government, as well as those 
who are now within the limits of the United States, and who may 
hereafter leave the United States and attempt to return, as those who 
have never been here, or having been here, have departed from the 
United States, who is an avowed anarchist or nihilist, or who is per- 
sonally hostile to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, or to the form of government of the United States; or who is 
an idiot, etc., to land in any of our ports.” 

This section, apparently reasonable enough, was violently at- 
tacked at the hearing before the Select Committee of the Fifty- 
first Congress, twice before alluded to. On page 25 of this com- 
mittee’s report (House Report No. 3472) Mr. Rosewater, editor 
of the Omaha Bee one of the witnesses, declared : 


“It shows to what an unreasonable extent some men would go in 
their idea to Americanize, as they call it, all our institutions. Right 
there let me say they do not Americanize them, but they do just the 


opposite.” 

Mr. Rosewater was animated by the most laudable feeling un- 
doubtedly, but he fairly voiced the sentiment of those who are 
always so apprehensive that our position as the asylum for the 
oppressed may be imperilled, that they go in the other direction. 
In the Fifty-second Congress those who held true to the de- 
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sire to get rid of anarchists went on with the work. Senator 
Chandler, as Chairman of the Committee on Immigration, sub- 
mitted “Report 1333, to accompany Senate Bill 3786,” to the 
Senate on February 22d, 1893. On page 2 of this report, which 
advised the passage of the bill, the committee said: 

“The third exclusion is that of ‘persons belonging to societies 
which favor or justify the unlawful destruction of property or life.’ 

“It may be difficult to detect immigrants belonging to such so- 
cieties, but as the law now stands they can not be excluded even if 
they boldly admit that they are members of organizations whose pur- 
poses are to be accomplished by fire and dynamite, by murder and 
assassination. Under the proposed law, whatever sentiments an in- 
dividual may entertain, he may come in if he does not belong to such 
an organized band; if he does, he ought to be kept out of this land 
of law, order, and peaceful methods.” 

This conclusion was not impeached by any one; no active 
opposition to the bill manifested itself, any more than it did in 
any other case; but, like every other bill that threatened the 
anarchist, it was permitted to sleep. 

It is not the least remarkable thing about this phase of the 
subject that the men who introduced these bills were almost 
always among the most influential in their respective houses. 
The list includes such names as Hale, Hoar, Lodge, Milliken, 
MeMillan, McCreary, Owen, Washburn, Quay and others already 
mentioned. That the spasmodic bills of new and inexperienced 
members might be regularly sidetracked without any special de- 
sign is easily conceivable; but when the legislative efforts of such 
men as I have mentioned, made perseveringly, invariably meet 
with failure, there is almost room for believing that there is 
something besides mere accident to account for the disastrous 
result attending every attempt to pass preventive legislation 
against anarchists. 

In the matter of punitive legislation, as distinguished from 
preventive, the opinion has been very generally expressed that 
Congress should and probably will pass a law that shall make 
an attack on the President, even if it has no fatal consequences, 
a capital offence punishable in the United States Courts. Prac- 
iteally every other government in the world has such a law. Our 
position has always been that the President is simply a man like 
all other men, and entitled to no greater protection than the 
humblest citizen. In theory, this is sound, democratic conclusion ; 
and if we had only well balanced, moral, law-abiding people in the 
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country, it could very safely be left to stand as it is. Unfor- 
tunately, the facts are not in harmony with this theory, and the 
time has come when we ought to deal with the condition unin- 
fluenced by mere sentiment. What are the facts? While the law 
holds the President to be simply a man as all other men, and 
classes attacks on him as it would an attack on the humblest citi- 
zen, yet it is known that the fatal blows aimed at our Presidents 
are not directed against them as men, but as rulers. Lincoln was 
shot, not because of a personal grudge, but because as President he 
had done those things in government that were obnoxious to a 
band of assassins organized to take his life. Garfield would in 
all probability be alive to-day if he had not been elected Chief 
Executive. The creature who murdered McKinley declared: 

“I had no feeling against the President. I shot him because he 
— the ruler, and held such power as I do not think any man should 
It was the government, not the individual, at which the 
blow was aimed. We should look this fact squarely in the face, 
and act accordingly, to safeguard the republic. We should enact 
a law making it not only a capital offence to attack the person 
of the President while President, but all others who stand in the 
line of succession as well. The Vice-President and the members 
of the Cabinet should be hedged about with like defences. The 
people are thoroughly aroused on this question, and the demand is 
general for prompt and effective action. Mere sentimentality 
must not stand in the way of effective legislation. 

-The first attempt at legislation of this character in recent 
years was made efter the assassination of Garfield. Mr. Lapham, 
then Senator from New York, introduced a bill (S. 34) in the 
Forty-seventh Congress that provided: 

“For the punishment of persons unlawfully attempting to take the 
life of the President of the United States, or others clothed by the 
Constitution and laws with the discharge of the duties of the office 
of President.” 

It read: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, 

“That if any person or persons shall hereafter attempt by any 
means whatever to take the life of the President or Vice-President of 
the United States, or the President pro tempore of the Senate of the 
United States, or the Speaker of the Senate of the United States, or 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, or of 
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any other person or persons who shall be authorized by law in any 
contingency to perform the duties of the office of President of the 
United States as provided in the Constitution of the United States, 
except under such circumstances as would render the attempt justi- 
fiable or excusable by the common law, such person or persons shall, 
on conviction, be punished by imprisonment for life, such imprison- 
ment to be by solitary confinement or at hard labor, in the discretion 
of the Court.” 

Mr. Lapham was an excellent lawyer, one of the leaders of 
the New York bar, and any measure drawn by him is valuable 
in the suggestions it contains upon this subject. Of course, the 
Presidential succession has been changed since this bill was 
drawn, but otherwise it may very well stand as a guide, though 
I would make death the punishment for such an attack instead 
of imprisonment for life. 

That our Presidents might be in special danger from anar- 
chists was foreseen for years, but about the only attempt at legis- 
lation against this special class along these lines was in 1894. 
On June 25th of that year Representative William A. Stone intro- 
duced a bill in the Fifty-third Congress that attempted to define 
anarchists and provide for their punishment if they attempted in 
this country their favorite practice of bomb throwing, which is so 
general with them abroad. The bill read as follows: 

“That any person or persons who shall belong to, or who shall be 
appointed, designated or employed by any society or organization ex- 
isting in this or in any foreign country which provides in writing or 
by verbal agreement, understanding or countenance for the taking of 
human life unlawfully or for the unlawful destruction of buildings 
or other property where the loss of life would be the probable result 
of such destruction of property, shall be deemed an anarchist. 

“2. That any person or persons being anarchists as defined by 
the first section of this act, who shall attempt the life of any person 
holding office, elective or appointive, or employed under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, or who shall attempt the de- 
struction of any building or buildings or other property where the loss 
of life of any such United States official or employee would be the 
probable result of such destruction of buildings or other property 
shall, upon trial and conviction of such offence in any circuit or dis- 
trict court of the United States of the district where such offence is 
attempted, be sentenced to death by hanging, which sentence shall be 
executed by the Marshal of the District in accordance with the sen- 
tence of the Judge before whom the case is tried.” 


This bill is interesting principally because of its attempt at 
defining the term “anarchist.” This question has always been 
somewhat of a puzzle, and may have contributed materially to 
the invariable defeat of anti-anarchist legislation. It came up 
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at almost every hearing and discussion when efforts were made to 
frame suitable legislation. At the hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Immigration appointed to consider the “Propo- 
sition for the suspension of immigration for one year,” sitting at 
Washington on April 23d, 1892, there was an instructive colloquy 
between the Chairman (Senator Chandler) and Mr. Lodge, then 
a member of the House of Representatives, who was called as a 
witness. On page 147, Senate Report 1333, it appears in full. 
I reproduce the following extract: 


The CHAIRMAN. “The bill which you introduced excludes polyg- 
amists, anarchists, and nihilists. Polygamists were inserted in the 
law of last year, and I would like your impression as to anarchists or 
nihilists, and whether it is feasible to exclude such persons, ascer- 
taining who they are and keeping them out.” 

Mr. LODGE. “I appreciate the difficulty that is always presented 
by any of these vague terms, general terms, and at the same time I 
think it would cover certain specific cases. I think those, for instance, 
who have taken part in the recent demonstrations in Paris, who were 
absolutely known to belong to anarchist societies and to believe in 
those doctrines, would come under the description in this bill. I think 
it is a description which is in several other bills.” 

The CHAIRMAN. “It is in bills which I myself have introduced, 
but the more I think of it the more difficulty I see in its enforcement.” 

Mr. LODGE. “ ‘Nihilist’ is somewhat vague, but the word ‘an- 
archist’ is pretty well defined just now.” 

The CHAIRMAN. “The word ‘socialist’ has been introduced in 
some bills. Do you think it would be wise to exclude them, describing 
them simply in that way?” 

Mr. LODGE. “I do not think that is a class you can put in a bill.” 

The CHAIRMAN. “What on the whole is your impression?” 

Mr. LODGE. “I think the term ‘anarchist’ is a proper one, be- 
cause that refers to a class of persons who believe that the reform of 
society is to be brought about by blowing up their fellow-beings.” 

The CHAIRMAN. “Is it well to keep out of the country anybody 
on account of his beliefs?” 

Mr. LODGE. “I should say an anarchist who was actively en- 
gaged or an avowed member of those societies. I believe that those 
who believe as does Ravachol are not fit to come into this country.” 

The CHAIRMAN. “How would it do to make that the test, ‘mem- 
bers of societies of anarchists or nihilists?’ ” 

Mr. LODGE. “That might be done.” 


When the Hill Bill, which passed the Senate, was up for dis- 
cussion, the matter of defining an anarchist was threshed out at 
great length, and I must confess no very satisfactory conclusion 
was reached. Mr. Hill, in defending his bill,* gave the best 
definition he could, saying: 


*Cong. Record, 534 Congress, 2d session, p. 9,697, unbound copy. 
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“Mr. President, it is not proposed by this measure to make belief 
in anarchy a crime. Therefore it is not necessary by the express 
terms of the bill to define what anarchy is. No provision is made for 
an indictment; no provision is made for punishment; but provision is 
made that such a person known as an anarchist shall not land in this 
country, and if he does land, by certain proceedings to be taken by or 
through the Secretary of tiie Treasury that person may be deported. 

“The first section of the substitute provides— 

“That no alien anarchist shall hereafter be permitted to land at 
any port of the United States or be admitted into the United States; 
but this shall not be so construed as to apply to political refugees or 
political offenders. 

“That last clause was deemed necessary so as to avoid all ques 
tion in regard to persons in other countries who are engaged in some 
proceeding to overturn one government in order to replace it with 
another. 

“An anarchist, according to all well-defined definitions, does not 
believe in any civil government whatever. He cannot be a political 
refugee within the meaning of the statutes upon that subject. He 
believes in no form of civil or social government. He is a disturber 
of the peace of society. He believes in social chaos. He believes in 
having no government whatever with which to guide humanity. That 
provision which I have read is the first section of the bill.” 


Mr. Hoar thought this description somewhat “nebulous,” and 
declared that he hoped “that the wit of committees, of members 
of legislative bodies, and of the American people may hereafter 
set itself to devising a substitute which may be better” 
(p. 9708). 

“But,” he concluded, “having stated these objections and con- 
fessing the great weight they have with me, I still say that if the 
committee come to us saying that is the best they can do, I am pre- 


pared to concur with them in passing the bill as a means of meeting 
the present evil and the present condition.” 


That we have the absolute right to exclude “anarchists,” 
no matter how wide the difference of opinion as to the definition 
may be, cannot be doubted. That question has been definitely 
settled. Even so ardent an advocate of human rights as Mr. 
Hoar conceded this in his argument, saying (p. 9708) : 

“But I agree that we have the absolute right to exclude persons of 
other countries from coming here, and we have a right to put upon 
them the burden of showing their fitness, not merely in the light of 
their past conduct, but their fitness, judging them by their purpose, 
judging them by their opinions, judging them by the nature of their 
pursuits and thoughts, and the burden of showing that they come 
with safety and benefit to the country to which they come.” 

We have, finally, the authority of the Supreme Court, whose 
decision covering this point is cited in House Report No. 1460, 
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page 3. This decision was handed down in the case of Nichi- 
mura Ekin vs, The United States and Charles A. Garter, and it 
held: 


“That every sovereign nation has the power, as inherent in sov- 
ereignty and essential to self-preservation, to forbid the entrance of 
foreigners within its domains, or to admit them only upon such condi- 
tions as it may see fit to prescribe. That the supervision of the ad- 
mission of aliens into the United States may be intrusted by Congress 
to the Department of the Treasury. That the final determination of 
the facts in the case may be intrusted by Congress to executive 
officers, and in such a case, as in all others in which a statute gives 
a discretionary power to an officer to be exercised by him upon his 
own opinion of certain facts, he is made the sole and exclusive judge 
of the existence of those facts, and no other tribunal, unless expressly 
authorized by law to do so, is at liberty to re-examine or controvert 
the facts upon which he acted. That the decision made by the in- 
spector of immigration in that case was final and conclusive, and that 
the petitioner was not unlawfully restrained of her liberty.” 


With the constitutional right and power to legislate upon this 
subject unquestioned, the American Congress will come far short 
of performing its duty or meeting public expectation if it fails 
to devise some measure to protect the republic from these assas- 


sins of civil government. 
J. C. Burrows. 
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THE POWER AND DUTY OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO PROTECT ITS AGENTS. 
BY EDGAR ALDRICH, LL.D., UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Czoxeosz killed Mr. McKinley, not because he was William 
McKinley, but because he was President of the United States ; not 
because of his personality, but because he represented the idea of 
law and government. The violence was directed against the official, 
rather than against the private individual; against the office, not 
the man. All the surrounding circumstances, as well as the 


admission of the assassin, show that personal malice, ordinarily 
present in crime, was altogether absent, and that malice against 
the idea of government was present. The motive for the fatal 
shot was not to destroy McKinley, except as a step in the direction 
of destroying the idea of government and law, which, for the time 
being, he represented as the head of the executive branch of the 
government. Mr. McKinley was the representative of the people 
in respect to their idea of government; and the blow being 
directed against the idea, it follows that the real crime was 
against the people and their government, rather than against 
McKinley as an individual. 

The motive and the malice of such malevolents being thus 
impersonal (malitia impersonalis), and against the idea of the 
restraint of government through law, the resulting impulse 
prompts the hand to be raised in deadly violence against any one 
who happens, through the suffrages of the electors, to be charged 
with the duty of administering the government. That is a most 
venomous and deadly motive. It at once involves a menace and a 
crime against the existence of the government. Those who, with- 
out personal malice, would raise the hand to kill a brother man 
because he is conscientiously administering a civilized govern- 
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ment, are few in number. Just how many there are is not known, 
but the time has come when the extent of this deadly impersonal 
malice should be known. If there are only a few who hold and 
carry it, let us know it, and make reasonable protection against 
them ; if there are many, let that be known, that we may either 
yield to the deadly malice or deal with it sternly and resolutely. 

Under our system, the government means nothing above or 
beyond the intelligent expression of the will of the people; and 
when the people ordain that a form of government shall exist for 
the protection of communities in accordance with the require- 
ments of civilization, they assume the responsibility of upholding 
the institution which they have created. The government cannot 
administer itself except through its chosen agents, representatives 
or servants. These it must have in order to become operative for 
the purposes for which it is created. It lies with the people to 
create a government; they may, therefore, maintain it. The 
people cannot maintain a government without agents; they may, 
therefore, protect such agency through such legislation as the 
necessities arising out of a threatening evil or pending danger 
demand. 

To justify such legislation it is not necessary to invoke the 
“general welfare” clause of the Constitution, which declares that 
Congress shall have power to “provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States,” because all govern- 
ments necessarily possess the inherent power of self-defence, and 
such general inherent power of self-defence will justify all neces- 
sary and well ordered legislation for the protection of all neces- 
sary agents and representatives. While, as a general rule, civili- 
zation and communities receive protection from the State gov- 
ernments, the federal government does exist as an entity and 
for certain limited purposes expressed and contemplated by the 
Constitution ; and, so existing, it may pass all laws necessary for 
its safety. It may declare violence upon its agents, servants and 
representatives to be a crime against its own existence. It may 
declare threatened violence to be a crime, because that involves 
conduct calculated to disturb the good order and well-being of its 
administration. In short, it may, without regard to the enumer- 
ated and defined offences of the old common law, throttle and 
control any evil directed against its existence or well-being. This 
is a necessary and inherent power. The doctrine of the right of 
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self-preservation is as ancient as law itself, and is based upon a 
natural right. The right of the government to defend, protect 
and preserve itself against whatever evil may threaten is a natu- 
ral, inherent, fundamental, self-evident, incontrovertible, and 
paramount right. 

The killing of William McKinley as a private citizen in Ohio, 
or as a transient inhabitant of any State, would be an offence ex- 
clusively against the laws of that State; but the killing of the in- 
cumbent of the Presidential office, because of the office and what 
it represents, may well be declared a crime against the existence 
of the federal government, because the government cannot exist 
without administration, and it cannot be administered in its pres- 
ent form without a President. 

Thus far, Congress has undertaken to deal with murder only 
when committed by persons in the army in time of war, and when 
committed upon the high seas, or within the forts, arsenals, dock- 
yards and districts under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, or upon the arms of the sea and the rivers and waters 
within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction thereof, and out of 
the jurisdiction of any particular State; and this is for the reason 
that, as a general proposition, the offence of murder, under our 
system, is left to be regulated and dealt with by the State gov- 
ernments, 

It is, quite likely, true that assumption by the federal govern- 
ment of general jurisdiction over actual and threatened murder of 
private citizens in the various States would be unwarrantable; 
still, while, as a general proposition, it rests with the States to 
deal with individual homicide, pure and simple, Congress may 
well declare it to be an offence against the general government 
to use the mails for the purpose of producing homicide, like send- 
ing poison through the mails, or the germs of infectious disease, 
for the purpose of spreading death and destruction; and this is 
upon the ground that the general government has inherent and 
unquestioned power to protect itself in the service which it under- 
takes to perform in the interests of civilization and for the benefit 
of the people. It is upon this ground that Congress has made it 
a crime to use the mails for the distribution of obscene literature 
and prints, and for gambling and other immoral purposes. 
Doubtless, if a mail carrier should be unlawfully killed within a 
State, the individual crime would be cognizable there; but the 
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general government might well declare it to be an offence to kill, 
or plot to kill, any or all of the mail carriers in the country, not 
because they are individuals, but because they are officials or serv- 
ants charged with the operations of the general government in 
respect to a duty which the general government is expected, under 
the Constitution and the laws, to perform for the people. Lar- 
ceny, as a general proposition, is an offence cognizable in the 
State courts; yet the general government may and does deal with 
it in respect to property used in its service and operations. 

From a very early date, the federal government has assumed 
and exercised jurisdiction over crimes against the existence and 
operations of the government. Under title LXX. of the Revised 
Statutes (2d ed., 1878), page 1048, chapter five, under the head 
of “Crimes against the Operations of the Government,” there are 
enumerated various offences against the service which the gov- 
ernment performs, like counterfeiting coins and securities, bribery 
of officials, robbery of the mails, breaking and entering postoffices, 
and sending letters through the mails with intent to defraud. 
Some of these statutes were passed as early as 1823. A preceding 
chapter enumerates crimes against the existence of the govern- 
ment, in which such subjects were dealt with as early as 1790. 

The old English statutes provide against assaults committed 
upon particular persons and in special places, like assaults upon 
legislators, clerical persons, and in places of worship, in places for 
state affairs, and in courts of justice. Mr. Bishop, in his work 
on criminal law, says the principles of these statutes and of the 
judicial decisions thereunder have come to us through the adop- 
tion of the common law. In recognition of this familiar princi- 
ple, Congress, as early as 1790, enacted a law, which is now sec- 
tion 4062 of tne Revised Statutes, making assaults upon public 
ministers, in violation of the law of nations, an offence against 
the government. Section 3869, passed in 1872, makes an assault 
upon a letter carrier in uniform a federal offence, and section 
5398, found under the title of “Crimes against Justice,” in the 
Revised Statutes, makes it a crime to assault an officer of the 
United States in serving a process. This statute was enacted in 
1790. Therefore, if Congress may make it a crime to assault a 
foreign minister, a mail carrier, or a United States Marshal or his 
deputy, who are in the exercise of a public function, it may un- 
questionably make it a crime to kill such agents. 
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In other words, it follows, without the enunciation of any new 
principle or doctrine, that if the government has power to protect 
its existence and its operations by declaring it to be a crime to 
bribe or to interfere with its servants and its operations, it may 
declare it to be a crime to destroy the servants necessary to in- 
augurate and carry forward the operations and service contem- 
plated by the Constitution and the laws, and for which the gov- 
ernment was created. So it may well be declared that the killing 
of a President for the purpose of destroying the effect, or dis- 
turbing or stopping the operations, of the government shall be a 
crime. It may also well be declared that plotting or conspiring to 
kill and destroy the agents and representatives necessary to the 
exercise of the functions of government shall be a crime. And, 
if it shall subsequently be found that at Paterson, or elsewhere 
within the federal jurisdiction, there are men who plot to destroy 
the government or its necessary servants or representatives, such 
offenders, upon conviction, may well be dealt with as criminals 
against the government and its operations. If it shall be found 
that there is, there or elsewhere, a school in which is inculcated 
the assassination of Presidents and others charged with the execu- 
tion of the laws, not upon personal motives but because they are 
officials ; if it shall be found that, for the same purpose, they teach 
how to shoot and where to shoot to make the shot fatal, or how to 
make and use powerful explosives for such destruction; or if it 
shall be found that they appoint persons from their number to 
kill, and designate the officials to be killed, and appoint alternates 
to act in case the persons so appointed shall fail, it would be 
justifiable, upon trial and conviction, to deal with such a nest and 
such offenders in such a way as would scatter them to the four 
winds; and, if deemed necessary for the protection of the people 
and the government, Congress may declare that, upon proper 
proceedings and conviction, those who plot to kill its servants and 
representatives shall themselves suffer death, nor need the law 
wait until the raised and threatening hand is red with the blood 
of the victim. In doing this, Congress only needs to invoke the 
ancient, fundamental, and familiar doctrine as to the right of 
self-defence. 

It is not necessary to deal with the subject of anarchy histori- 
eally, philosophically or theoretically. The situation presents a 
condition, not a theory. It is not necessary, in deciding whether 
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unlawful and premeditated killing is culpable and should be vis- 
ited with commensurate punishment, or whether threatened un- 
lawful and deadly violence should be restrained, to go back centu- 
ries to examine as to the cause, as was done by Mr. Charles 
Johnson in his article on the Anarchists and the President, pub- 
lished in the October number of this Review. Violence and 
threatened violence against the operations of the federal govern- 
ment should be dealt with practically, as other crimes are dealt 
with. In the meantime, the duty is upon us to discover and re- 
move the cause as speedily as possible. Fight the danger as you 
would fight a raging fire, subdue and control it, and then look 
for and regulate the cause. 

All vice and crime are supposed to result either directly or 
remotely from unwholesome conditions, in which environment is 
a prominent element. Notwithstanding this, however, it remains 
a duty and a necessity that communities shall be protected against 
murder, rape, arson and other vices and crimes. It is not even 
necessary to stop to inquire what criminal impulse or what phase 
of degenerate and venomous malice it is that raises the hand in 
violence against a government founded upon principles of equal 
rights to all, and without personal malice carries the deadly 
dagger to a heart which beats in sympathy with the oppressed and 
unfortunate everywhere. 

For the purposes of resolute and decisive action, it is enough to 
know that the impulse and the evil exist and that the danger 
threatens. It is not necessary to precipitate philosophical and 
theoretical discussion and argument by declaring against an- 
archy or socialism or freedom of speech, or to raise discussion 
as to an amendment of the provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which deciares of what treason shall consist. It is imma- 
terial whether those who plot violence against the government are 
nihilists, anarchists, socialists or pretended saints. Violence 
against the government, or its necessary, lawful and constitutional 
representatives, may be declared a crime wherever found and by 
whomsoever inculecated or inspired, whether by anarchists or 
those who are not anarchists, whether by laymen or judges or 
heretics. Let the blow be directed against the violence and those 
who inspired it, whoever they are. Do not hazard the imperative 
call for immediate remedial legislation, or dissipate the chance of 
an effective remedy, by declaring against a class, or by declaring 
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who are within a certain class, but provide the required remedy by 
directing it against those who teach and practice deadly violence. 
Do not offend the beliefs of any reasonable man in respect to 
the right of freedom of speech and freedom of the press, 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Probably no one will 
claim, however, that the constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
speech and of the press goes to the extent of protecting persons 
in the open advocacy of the unlawful killing by violence of the 
necessary and constitutional agents and representatives of the 
government. It would be a strange argument which should hold 
that the constitutional provision as to freedom of speech was in- 
tended to justify the advocacy of violent and premeditated de- 
struction of the constitutional President and necessary head of 
the government as fast as one after another shall be inducted into 
office. No one will claim that. 

The general government may protect itself against the danger 
of threatened violence. It may through its Congress declare that 
persons who associate themselves together or assemble for the 
purpose of discussing or considering means for destroying per- 
sons charged with the execution of the federal laws shall be 
deemed guilty of conspiracy, and it may through its Congress 
provide such punishment as the dangers and exigencies of the 
situation demand. 

As already said, the blow which killed Mr. McKinley was 
directed against the operations of the government; and while the 
premeditated killing of a President for such a purpose is murder, 
and an offence against the laws of the various States, the real 
and higher offence, the moral offence, is against the federal gov- 
ernment, for the reason that the prime, indeed, the only, motive 
is to injure the government and the operation of its laws rather 
than the individual who happens to be the incumbent of the 
Presidential office. 

This being so, it is within the unquestionable power of Con- 
gress to declare it to be a crime against the existence, purpose 
and operations of the federal government. 

Thus far as to the power of the government, under the Con- 
stitution, to protect its existence and administration. Now what 
as to the duty? 

The duty is plain. The question of duty is settled by a ques- 
tion which answers itself: Shall the government exist, and shall 
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it protect itself and its necessary Executive against unprovoked 
and deadly violence? 

1t should not only make actual violence a crime, but it should 
make threatened violence a crime. It should declare it to be a 
crime against the government to plot and teach how to destroy 
its instruments and agents of law and order. It should declare 
conduct of a character calculated to inspire unlawful violence a 
crime. It should not deal with any phase of the question in a 
spirit of vengeance, but it should deal with all of its phases in a 
spirit of stern resolution and courage, and with an unalterable 
determination that all things shall be done which are necessary 
to preserve and protect the government and its operations under 
the Constitution and the laws, and it should do all this to the 
end that all of its agents and every citizen and resident under its 
jurisdiction shall be secure in life and peace and protected in all 
their just rights. 

The statement of a grievance fairly enough calls for some 
practical suggestion as to a remedy, and I therefore venture to 
present for discussion the following tentative draft of a bill rela- 
tive to the conditions involved in the situation which confronts the 
American people: 

Section 1. Any person or persons who shall intentionally kill, or 
who, with intent to kill, shall assault the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President thereof, or any person in the line of Presi- 
dential succession as fixed by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by death. 

Sec. 2. Persons who, with intent so to do, shall by word or print 
incite others to kill, and who by such means shall have caused 
others to kill the President of the United States, the Vice-President 
thereof, or any person in the line of Presidential succession as fixed by 
the Constitution or laws of the United States, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by death. 

Sec. 3. Any person or persons who shall intentionally kill any 
ambassador or minister from a foreign state ar country resident in the 
United States, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by death. 

Sec. 4. Persons who, with intent so to do, shall by word or print 
incite others to kill, and who by such means shall have caused others 
to kill, any ambassador or minister from a foreign state or country 
resident in the United States, shall upon conviction thereof be pun- 
ished by death. 

Sec. 5. Any person who shall threaten to kill the President of the 
United States, the Vice-President, or any person in the line of Presi- 
dential succession, shall be deemed guilty of a menace to the good 
order and well-being of the federal government, and of conduct cal- 
culated to incite violence upon persons charged with the execution of 
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its laws, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be imprisoned not ex- 
ceeding thirty years. 

Sec. 6. Any person who shall assault or threaten to kill an am- 
bassador or minister of a foreign state or country accredited to the 
United States and resident therein shall be deemed guilty of a menace 
to the federal government and of conduct calculated to incite violence 
upon persons whom, by the law of nations, it is bound to protect, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be imprisoned not exceeding thirty 
years. 

Sec. 7. Any person who shall expressly, openly and deliberately ap- 
prove of the intentional, violent and unlawful killing of a President of 
the United States, a Vice-President, or any person in the line of Presi- 
dential succession as fixed by the Constitution or the laws of the 
United States, shall be deemed guilty of conduct calculated to incite 
unlawful violence against the government of the United States and 
upon persons charged with the execution of its laws, and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be imprisoned not exceeding twenty years. 

Sec. 8. Any person who shall expressly, openly and deliberately ap- 
prove of the intentional, violent and unlawful killing of an ambassador 
or minister representing a foreign state or country and resident in the 
United States, shall be deemed guilty of conduct calculated to incite 
unlawful violence upon persons whom, by the law of nations, the fed- 
eral government is bound to protect, and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be imprisoned not exceeding twenty years. 

Sec. 9. Persons associating themselves together or assembling 
within any State or Territory for the purpose of discussing and con- 
sidering means for killing any person charged with the duty of 
executing the federal laws, shall be deemed guilty of conspiracy 
against the good order and well-being of the federal government and 
the due execution of its laws, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by death. 

Sec. 10. Persons associating themselves together or assembling 
within any State or Territory for the purpose of discussing and con- 
sidering means for killing any chief or head of a foreign state 
or country, or any ambassador or minister of a foreign state or 
country resident in the United States, shall be deemed guilty of con- 
spiracy against the good order and well-being of the federal govern- 
ment, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by death. 

Sec. 11. Any person who shall openly and deliberately advocate 
the violent overthrow of all government whatsoever, and who shall 
openly and deliberately declare himself against the enforcement of 
any and all law, shall be deemed guilty of a menace to the federal 
laws and to the good order and well-being of civilization, which the 
federal government is in part bound to uphold and maintain, and 
of an offence against the government of the United States and, upon 
conviction, shall be imprisoned for ten years or for a less period as 
justice in the particular case may require. 


This draft enunciates no new doctrine. It invokes no new 
principle. It only carries the ancient, well-known and wholesome 
principles of the common law to the needed protection of the 
general government. Let it at once be declared by Congress, and 
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let it at once be understood by all who are here, and by all who may 
come, that killing, conspiring and threatening to kill the necessary 
agents of the federal government because they are such are crimes 
against a government which must and shall be upheld. It is high 
time that this should be declared and understood. It is worse 
than idle, it breeds contempt for the government, to surround 
the President with detectives to hunt through a mass of human- 
ity to find those who carry revolvers, daggers and explosives for 
deadly use, when no adequate federal remedy is provided for 
dealing with such offenders when found. 

It has always been unlawful to kill, and section one of the 
suggestive draft declares against that. It has always been un- 
lawful to assault with intent to kill, and section one declares 
against that also, with a severer penalty than has ordinarily 
attached to such offence in modern times; and the severer penalty 
is justified by the enormity of the offence, that of attempting with- 
out provocation to destroy an innocent man because he happens 
to be the representative of the people’s government. A malice or 
a general malevolence which provokes an assault under such cir- 
cumstances should receive a rebuke commensurate with its 
enormity. 

Section two declares against those who incite others to assas- 
sinate. This has always been an offence, and all this section pro- 
poses is that the government shall assert its right to invoke and 
administer, for its necessary protection, the law which other 
jurisdictions have enforced from time immemorial. Section 
three proposes to include within its provisions ambassadors and 
ministers from foreign countries. This is upon the ground that 
Congress may, under the general welfare clause, pass any law 
necessary for the. protection and well-being of the general gov- 
ernment. Its welfare and well-being imperatively demand that 
ambassadors and ministers from foreign countries with whom it 
has international relations, and who are residents at its capital, 
shall be protected from violence. The obligation of protecting 
such foreign agents has existed, under the principles of interna- 
tional comity and the law of nations, at least since the days of 
Vattel and Phillimore. 

Section five deals with threats to kill. While threats alone 
have not been generally accepted as sufficient to constitute an 
assault, yet by the old common law threats to kill were treated as 
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a breach of the peace; and it is proposed to carry this principle to 
the protection of the government on the ground that threats to 
kill its agents are deemed to be a menace to the good order and 
well-being of the federal government, and involve conduct cal- 
culated to incite violence upon persons charged with the execution 
of its laws. 

Sections seven and eight propose to deal with those who ap- 
prove of unlawful killing, and this is upon the ground that the 
conduct involved in such expressions of approval is calculated to 
incite unlawful and deadly violence. It is one thing to express 
satisfaction or approval of the natural death of a person or an 
official; it is quite another and a different thing to express ap- 
proval of their unlawful and violent destruction. 

Section nine deals with those who associate themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of plotting the violent destruction of 
persons charged with the duty of executing the federal laws. It 
has for centuries been an offence at the common law to conspire 
for the purpose of taking human life. A plot to kill or destroy 
persons charged with the duty of executing the federal laws may 
well be made an offence against the government, and this may be 
done without enunciating any new principle. The law of con- 
spiracy does not require or wait for an overt act in furtherance 
of the conspiracy. The gist of the crime is in the plot, and the 
law at once operates upon all who conspire for an unlawful pur- 
pose. Section ten declares against a plot to kill or destroy any 
chief or head of a foreign state or country, or any ambassador 
or minister from a foreign state or country resident in the 
United States. This may well be done under the general wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution, for it is plain enough that the 
welfare and the well-being of the United States Government 
require that plots shall not be hatched and perfected upon Ameri- 
can soil for the destruction and assassination of European rulers — 
with whom it holds friendly international relations. 

Section eleven declares against those who openly and delib- 
erately advocate the violent overthrow of all government, and who 
declare themselves against the enforcement of any and all law. 
At the common law, such persons were treated as outlaws. This 
again presents a situation to be dealt with practically. How idle 
it is to hope that,-as humanity now exists, people could rest in 
peace and security without law and without government. It is one 
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thing to advocate a different kind of government, or a less op- 
pressive government than that which we have; but it is another 
thing, and a crime against the well-being of civilization, to advo- 
cate the overthrow of all government, and to declare against the 
enforcement of all law. Why should not a man whose voice and 
whose hand are raised in violence against all law, and against all 
men, as a class, who are charged with the duty of upholding 
and executing the laws in the interest of peace, good order and 
the well-being of states and communities, be deemed an offender 
against the Government, to be dealt with according to the mod- 
ern idea of civilized punishment, and subjected to such restraint 
as Congress shall deem proper in such a case, and such as shall 
be deemed commensurate with the offence? Those who de- 
clare against all government and all law are inimical to civili- 
zation and good order, and their conduct portends evil to our 
institutions. Such persons are unfriendly to and against our 
government, and such attitude should be declared by Congress to 
be an offence. Why, upon trial and conviction, should not the 
blessings and the protection of government be wholly withdrawn, 
and why, upon conviction should not such offenders be treated as 
foes to civilization and humanity? If Congress deemed it ex- 
pedient it might unquestionably go beyond what is proposed in 
section eleven by way of penalty and enact a law authorizing a 
judgment of outlawry against a person convicted of such an 
offence against the government, and such a law would not be a 
bill of attainder within the meaning of the Constitution. Out- 
lawry process against offending and convicted persons was well 
known in the English law when our government was founded, 
was not inhibited by the federal Constitution, and has been used 
and practiced since the Constitution was adopted in several of the 

states—as, for instance, Virginia, Alabama and Pennsylvania. 
Though under the shadow of a crime so shocking that it appals 
the civilized world, and though confronted by an unjust and un- 
reasoning fury, the cry of the American people is not for ven- 
geance, but for clear and resolute repressive measures against 
violence and threatened violence; and the honor and integrity of 
the nation demand that such measures shall be enacted into law. 
Epe@ar ALDRICH. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ANARCHISTS. 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE DUKE OF AROCOS, SPANISH ENVOY EX- 
TRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Sparn’s experience with anarchists seems to have demonstra- 
ted one thing—the difficulty, the impossibility almost, of prevent- 
ing those overt acts which have made anarchy the most detested 
form of political agitation extant. Repressive measures of the 
most severe order have had the effect of driving a great many 
of the malcontents out of Spain and of scattering their forces. 
But it has seemed impossible to devise any scheme of law that will 
prevent assassination or secure immunity from individual out- 
rages. The great body of anarchists are, no doubt, free from the 
desire to commit murder. They are intelligent enough to appre- 
ciate that nothing hurts their cause so much as assassination. 
The trouble, then, is not in controlling them en masse, but in 
locating and controlling the individual fanatics in their ranks 
who look upon murder as a holy rite. It is inevitable that such 
men should constantly be developed by the spread of anarchistic 
theories. When you preach the unrighteousness of all law, the 
outrage of majority rule, and the divine right of the individual, it 
is natural that some misguided person should rise here and there 
to take this doctrine literally, and to come to the logical conclu- 
sion that it is his right to act as judge, jury and executioner. 
Naturally, then, murder follows the spread of anarchy as fire 
follows the touch of a match. The trouble is that no one can 
know where the match may be touched. The very fact that the 
anarchists generally are harmless enough, and, in the narrow 
sense, remain within the pale of the law, creates the difficulty of 
the situation. The anarchist who is a mere visionary and theorist 
cannot be separated, before the act, from his violent brother who 
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carries the theories of the cult as he understands them into effect. 
In this particular, anarchists are somewhat like wild animals. 
They have no general standard. Unlike almost any other class, 
they cannot be treated as a body. It is a fundamental creed of 
their order that each individual is a law unto himself; and, there- 
fore, each must be judged and handled separately. This renders 
concerted or general action against them most difficult, and tends 
to make futile the adoption against them of such preventive meas- 
ures as may be employed with some assurance of success against 
every other class of dangerous agitators and law-breakers. 

It has been suggested by at least one writer on the subject 
(Emanuel, in “Anarchie und Seine Heilung”) that anarchy 
might be wiped out if all anarchists were classed as lunatics and 
treated accordingly. Alienists are agreed that there is no such 
thing as a harmless lunatic. They say a man who has one de- 
lusion to-day may develop another to-morrow in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction, and that direction may be homicidal mania. 
Accordingly, they declare that, for the protection of society, all 
lunatics should be locked up in an asylum until cured, the “harm- 
less ones” along with the others. Similarly, this writer proposes 
that all anarchists should be confined in asylums until cured of 
their mania. 

This, like other remedies against anarchy, is very well in 
theory, but in practice it would cause more trouble even than the 
most violent of their misdeeds. Once the custom of locking up 
ladies and gentlemen who advocate “advanced” theories of gov- 
ernment and sociology was inaugurated, it would not take us very 
long to get back to the condition peculiar to the Middle Ages 
when rulers were in the habit of putting obnoxious subjects who 
demanded political advancement in filthy dungeons and keeping 
them there until they rotted. 

Most of the philosophical writers on anarchy have given it as 
their belief that education will cure the evil ; that when the masses 
of the people everywhere are given opportunity for mental ad- 
vancement we will not be troubled with assassins. These men 
apparently lose sight of the fact that it is only since education 
has become general that anarchy has come into the world. Almost 
without exception every anarchist who has turned assassin has 
been a workman whose education has been far better than that 
of his fellows. In the eighteenth century, when the working peo- 
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ple were like animals, perfectly content to be fed and to lie in the 
sun, there were no assassins in their ranks worth mentioning. 
As education spread among them they learned to see the inequal- 
ity of things in this world, and to grope in a blind way for im- 
provement. Unfortunately, education has not progressed far 
enough with these people to make it clear to them that their 
remedy does not lie in assassination. It is the half-education that 
is doing the mischief among the workingmen who are tainted 
with anarchy. It develops their receptive powers without pro- 
portionately developing their reasoning powers. 

Education may ultimately kill that form of anarchy that finds 
expression in murder, but it must be a much more comprehensive 
education than is available now to the average man and woman 
among the masses, even in the most advanced countries. The an- 
archists are a strange, oblique people, and no amount of education 
seems able to cure them of their peculiar way of looking at things, 
for among them we often find men of classical learning. These 
men, however, are never, it must be confessed, the ones who de- 
velop into assassins; but, in common with those who do, they are 
aiming at something undefinable. No one apparently knows what 
they want, least of all they themselves. As for the assassins in 
the ranks, they are utterly illogical. Every other class of political 
assassin has at least some definite, tangible object in view. He 
commits murder because he seeks to remove some particular ruler, 
or a member of some particular governing party or body. The 
anarchist assassin, however, murders simply at haphazard. He is 
not even as logical as were the Irish dynamiters, whose eccentric 
crimes at one time seemed to defy all logic and explanation. In- 
vestigation, however, showed that, in each case in which the Irish 
dynamiters exploded their bombs, they had some specific person 
in view or planned the destruction of some specific structure. 
Not so these anarchists. ake, for example, the outrages they 
committed in Spain in 1893, and the outrages that they are per- 
petrating from time to time to this day in Paris. They exploded 
bombs in a theatre in Barcelona which was filled with innocent 
men, women and children, none of whom were connected with the 
government which the agitators pretended they wished to destroy. 
In Paris they explode bombs in cafés frequented only by persons 
who work for a living, and who never had to do with the “ruling 
classes” or with government officials in their lives. 
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Then the assassination of the poor Empress of Austria! 
Here was a lovable, kind, gentle woman, who had absolutely no 
connection with politics, whose living or dying could not have the 
slightest effect on any one except the members of her immediate 
family and her friends. By what specious reasoning she was sin- 
gled out for assassination by men professiong to work for a differ- 
ent form of government and social order no man may even guess. 
What can you offer madmen who act thus as an inducement to 
refrain from their murderous course? What can you do or leave 
undone that would assure you against the commission of an act 
such as the one that robbed the United States of its chief execu- 
tive? Here you have a country where anything may be achieved 
at the ballot box, where all institutions may be torn down and set 
up in a new form by the expressed will of the majority. Sup- 
posing that to-morrow all the riches of the country were redis- 
tributed equally among the people, such fanatics as the man who 
murdered the President would soon find new inequalities that to 
his diseased mind would justify murder. 

If the anarchists were to be restrained from doing acts of 
violence by granting improved conditions and an advancing situ- 
ation for the poor there could not possibly be any assassins among 
them to-day. Never in the world’s history has social improve- 
ment been so rapid and so pronounced as within the past sixty 
years; and yet it is within that period that the percentage of 
political murders, or rather murder done in the name of politics, 
has been greatest. And it is also within that period that the 
political murders have been most illogical and most barren of 
results. Not one of the deaths wrought by the anarchists has 
brought about any change or social or political improvement. The 
only effect they have had, if any, has been to produce, for the time 
being, a check on the progress of liberality. Yet the murderers 
go steadily along; and, judging by experience, they will increase 
in proportion to the spread of knowledge, or rather half- 
knowledge, among the masses. That education will bring us 
relief in the end is comprehensible, but this relief can only come 
when general education passes the crude stage in which we find it 
to-day. We are everywhere making the most distinct progress 
along this line. The anarchist outrages are part of the price 
which we must pay for this progress. It is with social and polit- 
ical improvement as with physical improvement. The process is 
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full of danger while it is under way, and gives off certain noxious 
products which endanger health and often bring death. The 
planting of a new sewerage system means the upturning of soil 
soaked with disease germs. We know this to be a fact, and that 
fever and death lurk in the process. This does not deter us, 
however, from putting in the new sewerage. We keep our minds 
fixed on the future, and guard as well as we may against the 
dangers that menace us in the present. That view of anarchy is 
the most consoling one. We must look upon it as a noxious inci- 
dent of the advance of civilization and the spread of education. 

Some partial protection may be found in a proper police con- 
trol, but this protection must always be unsatisfactory and in- 
complete. What, after all, is to be done to safeguard our rulers 
and ourselves against the attacks of men who are perfectly will- 
ing to die for what they consider their “cause.” You cannot 
deal with them by making it hazardous for them to attempt mur- 
der. An anarchist who makes an attack with a knife, or a pistol, 
or a bomb means to kill. He knows that his own capture is in- 
evitable and that his fate is fixed. To pass a law making an 
attempt on a ruler’s life equivalent to murder does not solve 
the problem of protection even approximately. The penalty 
makes absolutely no difference to these deluded creatures who are 
bent on assassination. After the Barcelona outrages Spain 
adopted the most drastic measures in the hope that assassination 
could be stamped out. It was provided that any man responsible 
° for explosions likely to cause death or serious bodily injury should 
be executed or sentenced to penal servitude for life. Severe 
sentences were provided for all persons, and especially newspaper 
editors, who advocated or condoned bomb-throwing. Anarchist 
societies were declared illegal, and the government was empow- 
ered to dissolve them wherever found. Trial in each case was to 
be by court-martial, in order to secure more expeditious punish- 
ment. All these measures had apparently little or no preventive 
effect. Almost on top of them came repeated new attempts, the 
record of recklessness being finally topped with the assassination 
of Canovas in 1897 by the anarchist Angiolillo. 

Spain was one of the last countries to feel the manifestations 
of anarchy. While Italy and France and some of the other na- 
tions had long been struggling with the question, Spain still 
remained free. It was not until the eighties that missionaries 
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were sent from the camps outside our borders to foment trouble 
among our workmen and plant the seeds of anarchy. Up to that 
time the extreme political agitators were all socialists, men of a 
radical type, but with no taint of assassination or violence. It did 
not require very long to convert the extreme element among the 
socialists to anarchistic doctrines, and soon thereafter anarchist 
outrages began to manifest themselves. It was not until 1892, 
however, that these outrages became so flagrant and so numerous 
that they riveted the attention not only of the nation, but of the 
entire world. Several attempts were made to blow up the resi- 
dences of some of the leading statesmen, and efforts were also 
made to get at the person of the King. A number of bombs 
were exploded in the grounds of Canovas’s residence, but the per- 
petrators of these outrages were not apprehended. Careful work 
on the part of the police revealed a number of extreme anar- 
chistie groups, among whom there were several men on whom 
the crime of exploding bombs was saddled. These persons were 
located at Xeres. After a brief trial they were convicted and 
executed on February 10th, 1892. This execution was the signal 
for a general massing of strength by the anarchists, who vowed 
venegeance on the government. The police kept in close touch 
with the conspirators, and almost every week a raid was made on 
one den or another where the groups congregated. In the very 
teeth of this police activity the anarchists, on June 12th, 1893, ex- 
ploded a bomb in a crowded plaza of Barcelona. On September 
24th General Martinez Campos was conducting a review of troops 
at Barcelona, when two bombs were exploded under his horse. 
The General and four of his aides were severely wounded, and 
one policeman was killed. The bombs, it was shown, had been 
thrown by a cigarmaker named Pallas Latorre. This person was 
a fair example of the type of human beings developed by the 
theory of anarchy. He also illustrated the absolute recklessness 
and contempt for punishment characteristic of the political as- 
sassins. Instead of attempting to escape with the multitude after 
the explosion of the bombs, he stood his ground and gloried in 
his crime, calling on heaven and the people to witness his bravery 
that made it possible for one man to attack single-handed the 
flower of the Spanish army. Of course, he and his fellows were 
entirely oblivious to the absurdity and foolishness of his position. 
He looked upon himself as a “martyr to the cause.” Latorre was 
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tried by court-martial and shot on October 6th. It was hoped 
that this speedy execution would have some effect in deterring 
others from committing outrages. But within a month, on No- 
vember 7th, the massacre in the Liceo Theatre occurred at Bar- 
celona. Two bombs were thrown and thirty people, all innocent 
spectators, were killed or fatally injured. The police after this 
put out a drag-net and made over a hundred arrests. While the 
authorities were most active another bomb was exploded on No- 
vember 15th, in a plaza where thousands of people were gathered 
to cheer the troops that were departing for one of the colonies. 
Still another explosion of dynamite followed within a few days, 
this time in the barracks of Villaneuva. 

The nation by this time had grown desperate and demanded 
summary vengeance on every one who was tainted in the slightest 
degree with anarchy. Hundreds of anarchists were gathered in 
and put on trial before a court-martial. Justice was meted out 
swiftly ;.and, while the evidence warranted few executions, hun- 
dreds among the extreme anarchists were transported. 

In an effort to destroy the evil, root and branch, the Spanish 
Government, in December, asked the governments of the world 
for international action. A conference was held in Rome, but 
nothing positive came of this. 

England, the most prolific breeding-ground of the anarchists, 
was not represented at all. Her statesmen refused to consider 
any proposition looking to concerted action, on the ground that a 
course might easily grow out of such an action that would abridge 
the personal and political liberty which that country had always 
maintained. 

The wholesale deportation of the fanatics apparently had the 
effect of giving Spain some respite from their assaults, for it was 
not until the following year that another attack was made. This, 
fortunately, was ineffectual. It was aimed at the civil governor 
of Barcelona, and the perpetrator avowed that his deed was done 
in revenge for the execution of Pallas. This move was followed 
by further repressive measures on the part of the government, 
which resulted in the court-martialing and shooting of six of the 
ringleaders. For a while matters quieted down and police action 
relaxed, until the assassination of President Carnot in France, 
on June 24th, by the anarchist Caserio. This again roused Spain, 
as it did the whole world, to renewed activity against the anar- 
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chists. It also made clear once more the fanatical and desperate 
character of these people, and the hopelessness of relying upon 
ordinarily preventive measures for safety. Carnot, it will be re- 
membered, was murdered in the midst of a regiment of cavalry. 
If the ruler of a nation is not safe from assassination when he is 
surrounded on all sides by soldiers who are faithful to him, then 
what means of precaution may be relied upon? 

It was not until 1896 that there was a further violent mani- 
festation of anarchy in Spain. On June 2d of that year, while 
General Despujols was reviewing the troops at Barcelona, a bomb 
was exploded under his horse. The General escaped with slight 
injury, but eight other persons were killed, and a large number 
were injured. Wholesale arrests were at once ordered by the po- 
lice, and 380 avowed anarchists were taken into custody. They 
were carefully sifted until the guilty ones were located. These 
were put on trial before a court-martial, and eight were con- 
demned to be shot. In addition, more special legislation was 
passed by the Cortes. It was provided that any person found 
guilty of promulgating anarchist propaganda of the violent type, 
and any one found guilty of concealing a plot for the explosion 
of a bomb or any other act of violence, should be punished by 
death or penal servitude for life. The ink on the signature to 
these laws was hardly dry before an attempt was made to blow up 
atrain. Investigation showed this to be clearly an anarchist plot, 
and more arrests followed. There was more or less agitation after 
this, with sporadic outbreaks here and there; but no serious inci- 
dent occurred until the assassination of Canovas on August 8th of 
the year following, 1897. 

The foreign complications that came upon Spain not long 
after this event seem in a measure to have diverted the anarchists 
from their usual course of murder. It is too much to expect, how- 
ever, that the quietness which Spain has enjoyed will endure for 
any length of time. The respite has had the usual effect with us, 
and the effect that it has with most other countries. It has put 
police surveillance very largely to sleep, and thus robbed us of 
about the only remedy that is efficient in keeping anarchists down. 
It is with Spain as with America. On the heels of a great calam- 
ity such as the murder of the President there is a great public out- 
cry and a demand for repressive measures. The authorities every- 
where are active and the anarchists are kept under close police 
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supervision. Suspected persons are carefully watched, and the 
laws against inflammatory speeches are rigidly enforced. Special 
legislation is planned, and under the spur of the public demand 
drastic laws are put on the statute-books. This continues until 
the public mind turns to other subjects. Then a period of inac- 
tivity ensues. It is at that point that the anarchists always get a 
fresh start. 

International action that would bring about ceaseless surveil- 
lance and general co-operation between the heads of police ail 
over the world would be an excellent thing. Whether any other 
effective measures could be taken by the governments acting in 
concert is a question. But the adoption of a general plan of 
police warfare could certainly be accomplished, and the gain 
would be undoubted. As I have said before, it would be too much 
to expect that this or any other course would effectively prevent 
the dastardly acts of assassination that from time to time shock 
the world. What could be done, however, would be the reduction 
of the chances of such events by keeping down the agitators who 
put the murderous ideas into the heads of weak-minded creatures. 
It is a peculiar thing, and one worthy of notice in that it may 
offer a suggestion, that the anarchist who turns assassin is never 
one of the leaders of the movement. The men who struck down 
the Empress of Austria, the Prime Minister of Spain and the 
President of France, like the murderer of President McKinley, 
had never been heard of until their infamous acts blazed their 
names all over the world. None of these men had any power of 
original thought. They were all inspired by others, by the 
speeches or writing of the leaders, the men and women who are 
known to the authorities, but who are shrewd enough to keep out 
of danger. The real guilt is with these leaders rather than with 
their instruments; and if they could be muzzled a long step 
would be taken in the right direction. Concord of action among 
the nations, along the line of extending and systematizing the 
police power against anarchists, would go far towards making this 
muzzling process possible. As it is now, the anarchist agitator 
who is driven out of one country by the authorities finds lodg- 
ment in another, and from that vantage point pushes his propa- 
ganda in print and by mail almost as actively as he could have 
done on the scene and in person. A system that would 
make the police all over the world a solid, interacting force 
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against them would deprive these anarchists of the immunity 
they now enjoy. By confining such international police co-opera- 
tion entirely to persons well within the anarchist class, no danger 
to the general or political liberty of others could be apprehended. 
The police would keep themselves in close touch everywhere with 
the anarchist movement; they would exchange information bear- 
ing on the doings of the agitators, and have complete descrip- 
tions in every bureau of the men and women concerned. 

Spain was profoundly affected by the news of Mr. McKinley’s 
assassination. It has revived the old hatred and fear of anarchy, 
and put the public mind in a state in which any proposition for 
general action against anarchists would no doubt be hailed with 
satisfaction. The same sentiment, no doubt, exists in all the 
other countries. Even England would probably now consent to 
participate in a formal international conference on the subject. 
Comparatively, England has been reasonably free from internal 
anarchistic troubles, a fact which is due, no doubt, to the fact that 
under her institutions it is possible to conduct a perfect system of 
exportation of anarchists and anarchist materials into other coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding this, however, and despite all the leniency 
shown these agitators, several attempts against the late Queen’s 
life are on record, and the measure of gratitude of which an- 
archists are capable was pretty accurately shown by the assault 
made on King Edward during his visit to the Continent. It is 
not altogether improbable, therefore, that England would now 
listen to a proposition for an international arrangement that 
would permit police control and pursuit of suspected incendiaries 
all over the world. If such an arrangement should be perfected, 
the fearful crime of which Mr. McKinley was the victim, a crime 
that robbed the American people of one of its best beloved rulers, 
of one who in the opinion of his countrymen was a model of do- 


mestic and civic virtue, would, in a measure, bring its own atone- 
ment. Arcos. 
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CUBA’S IMMINENT BANKRUPTCY. 


BY EDWIN F. ATKINS. 


Ir is now three years since the United States Government took 
charge of Cuba. During that time order has been restored, 
schools have been established throughout the Island, cities have 
been put in good sanitary condition as far as surface cleansing can 
do so, contagious diseases, including yellow fever, have been 
almost stamped out, and an effective customs revenue system has 
been established and enforced. 

Only those who have been upon the spot and who have watched 
the progress made, from month to month, can appreciate the un- 
tiring energy and executive ability of Governor-General Wood and 
the thoroughness of the work of the army officers in charge of the 
various departments. The patience and perseverance of these 
men, often exercised under most trying conditions and with no 
thought of reward other than that accorded to the soldier whose 
duty has been well done, cannot fail to arouse both respect and 
admiration for the United States Army in the mind of the care- 
ful observer. 

All that the administrative arm of the Government (as repre- 
esented by the Army) could do for the benefit of Cuba has been 
well and thoroughly done up to the present time; the responsibil- 
ity for her future welfare now rests upon Congress. 

The economic conditions of the Island call for prompt and 
decisive action, or Cuba will be bankrupt before it can be turned 
over to its Independent Government, and its population, deprived 
of employment, will again be in a fit state for rebellion against 
any established government. 

While the President of the United States, in his capacity of 
Commander of the Army and Navy, has full power to regulate 
the affairs and adjust the custom-house revenues of Cuba through 
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the War Department during the period of military control, that 
power does not extend over the customs revenues of the United 
States, and only Congress can change or modify the established 

tariff rates. 

The extreme protection accorded to domestic producers of 
sugar under the Dingley tariff and the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands and Porto Rico have largely aided in bringing about 
a most serious crisis of affairs for Cuba, which, although it is 
under the military government of the United States, is in all other 
respects treated as a foreign country. 

The present economic condition of Cuba is most serious. The 
price of New York, duty-paid, centrifugal sugars of 96 per cent. 
purity, which grade of sugar forms the market standard of cane 
sugars of the world, has now fallen to the extremely low figure of 
3.75 cents. When the duty of 1.68} cents is deducted, 2.065 cents 
remain as the bond value of Cuban sugars in New York, while the 
same grade of sugars from the Sandwich Islands and Porto Rico, 
as well as the domestic product of New Orleans, has the duty 
paid value of 3.75 cents per pound. 

The bond price of sugars last January was 2.69 cents; conse- 
quently, the decline since that time has been five-eighths of a 
cent per pound. 

The price at which Cuba sold her past crop between January 
1st and July 1st averaged 2.44 cents per pound in New York, 
which showed a decline from the previous year of about a quar- 
ter of a cent per pound. 

From the present bond value in New York, 2.06} cents, must 
be deducted a tenth of a cent for ocean freights and a quarter of 
a cent for shipping charges in Cuba, including packages, storage, 
lighterage, shipping commission, etc., so that there remains only 
1.714 cents per pound. 

This figure of 1.71} cents per pound in United States currency, 
or its equivalent in Spanish money, is all that the Cuban planter 
now gets for his sugars, delivered at a port where they are salable; 
and out of that mentioned sum he must pay the inland transpor- 
tation to the shipping port. As the duty upon these sugars under 
the Dingley bill is 1.68} cents per pound, it amounts upon the 
present value to just about 100 per cent. upon the planter’s price, 
which is now far below the average cost of production. 

With a declining market for his sugars, the Cuban manufac- 
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turer has also had to contend with an advanced cost in his labor. 
He is now paying for labor double the price paid in the large 
beet sugar producing countries, such as Germany and Austria, 
double the rates that are paid in Porto Rico, and eight times the 
rates that are paid in Java, with all of which countries he has to 
compete in the New York market. 

Owing to the bounty systems of Continental Europe, Cuba’s 
sugars, as well as sugars of other cane producing countries, are 
practically shut out from the British market and have to seek 
an outlet in the United States, Java, being the only important 
exception, now sending over one-quarter of her crop to China. 
There is but the smallest hope for Cuba through any material im- 
provement in prices, for the following reasons: 

The total world’s crop of sugar for the year ending October 
Ist, 1901, was 9,581,000 tons, showing an increase over the pre- 
vious year of 1,123,000 tons, a figure far in excess of the increased 
consumption ; during the same period the visible stocks of sugar 
had nearly doubled, and the decline in New York was one and a 
quarter cents per pound. The estimated increase in the world’s 
crop for the coming year is 800,000 tons, which, if realized, will 
show a total output of 10,300,000 tons. 

All the beet sugar countries of Europe are now producing 
far in excess of their own requirements and of those of Great 
Britain, and their exports, particularly those of Russia, have 
already driven cane sugars out of the Italian and Turkish mar- 
kets, and the surplus beet crop must either find an outlet in the 
United States or be added to the world’s stock. 

The consumption of the United States for the year ending 
January Ist, 1901, was 2,220,000 tons. For the current year it 
may be estimated at 2,330,000 tons. Against this requirement 
the supply of free sugar, as estimated for the crops now under 
way, is as follows: 


Thus our requirements of foreign sugar would be but 1,440,000 
tons. 

The supply of duty-free sugar as compared with the require- 
ments for consumption will be about thirty-nine per cent. 
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Owing to the bounty systems of Europe, their beet sugars can 
be sold in the markets of Great Britain at considerably below the 
cost of production. There being no such countervailing duty 
in England as there is in the United States, this naturally throws 
the cane sugar supply of the world upon the United States mar- 
kets, together with the excess of the beet sugar crop. 

Against the above-mentioned requirements of foreign sugars 
by the United States, say 1,440,000 tons, we have the following 
estimated supplies of cane sugar alone: 


Tons. 

Cuba, estimated 800,000 
Santo 50,000 
South America, for 150,000 
JAVA 700,000 
90,000 
2,059,000 


A very small proportion of the aggregate of the above-men- 
tioned cane sugar can find an outlet either in Great Britain or 
the Orient; and with the balance, as well as with the excess of 
the European beet crop, Cuba must compete in the markets of 
the United States. 

As Germany is by far the largest sugar-producing country of 
the world, the price of the New York market has for many years 
past followed that of Hamburg, and been sustained at a parity 
with it; now the effect of so large a prospective supply of duty- 
free sugar is already being shown by the bond price of the New 
York market dropping below that of Hamburg. 

Germany is now producing 2,000,000 tons, nearly three times 
her requirements for consumption, and is making desperate 
efforts to hold her export trade; to this end, a syndicate of manu- 
facturers and refiners has been in operation for some time past 
for the purpose of maintaining prices of her domestic consump- 
tion at as high a point as the import duty upon sugars will allow, 
thus enabling them to export at prices which otherwise would 
entail a considerab‘+ loss. 

The operations of this syndicate, known as the “Kartel,” are 
quite apart from the export bounty paid by the German Gov- 
ernment; and, together with the bounty, th> German manufac- 
turers are enabled to ship their surplus abroad at fully one-half 
cent a pound below their cost of production. Against the Gov- 
ernment export bounty the United States protects itself by a 
countervailing duty; against the “Kartel” there is no protection. 
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Europe, principally Germany, sent us last year about 400,000 tons 
of raw beet sugar. 

The same bounty system prevails in Austria, Holland, France, 
and Russia. A recent German trade circular, in speaking of the 
system prevailing in Russia, makes the following comment: 

“The Russian consumer not only covers the cost of production, 
the excise, and the additional tax, but also pays the export profits, 
dividends to the planter and sugar manufacturer, and besides is re- 
funding the losses on exports to foreign countries.” 

There are left but two important consuming countries in the 
world, Great Britain and the United States. From the markets 
of Great Britain Cuba is excluded by reason of the various bounty 
systems of Europe, where, to illustrate with Germany as a seller, 
she has to meet a price, which, at present figures, is fully half a 
cent a pound less than cost of production. 

In the United States market she has to meet the same Ger- 
man competition at a price a quarter of a cent a pound below 
cost of production, and against the domestic production of the 
United States she is met with a specific duty, which now amounts 
to one hundred per cent. upon present value of the sugar to 
her planters. 

Through the recent Platt law, Cuba is virtually prohibited 
from making any trade treaties, which possibly might help her 
situation, with any country other than the United States. 

In order to carry out the spirit of the Teller resolution in- 
cluded in our bill of Declaration of War against Spain, which 
declared the intention of the United States to be the establish- 
ment of an Independent Government in Cuba, the United States 
is now preparing to withdraw her troops from the Island, leaving 
the management of Cuban affairs in the hands of the Cuban 
people. The property interests of the Island are largely in the 
hands of foreigners, Spanish, American, English and German. 
These classes, while holding probably three-quarters of the prop- 
erty of the Island in the form of direct ownership, mortgages 
or open accounts, are entitled to no vote or representation in the 
political affairs of Cuba; to the protection of this property the 
United States is morally pledged under the Treaty of Paris. 

Under the rulings of the military government of the United 
States, the franchise has been restricted by a property and educa- 
tional qualification, but under the constitution recently adopted 
by the Cuban people universal suffrage was granted. 
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The census of Cuba taken in 1899 by the United States mili- 
tary officials showed a total population of about 1,500,000 souls, 
some five-eights of the adult population being unable to read or 
write; whether under a majority rule a stable government can be 
permanently maintained and property adequately protected with- 
out interference by the United States, remains to be proven. 

Under the present military administration, their customs 
revenue, which is practically the only method of taxation, 
amounts to some $15,000,000. This sum is unquestionably re- 
quired for the proper administration of public affairs and for 
carrying out the plans of the military government for the educa- 
tion of the Cuban people and for public improvements. Looking 
back to the Spanish budget of 1895-1896, we find the estimated 
revenue of the Island to have been $24,753,000 (although yielding 
less), of which the Custom House revenue was estimated at 
$11,890,000, the balance being from direct taxation, lotteries and 
internal revenue stamp taxes. 

In the year of 1895 the agricultural products of the Island 
were approximately $100,000,000 in value. 

Through decreased crops in consequence of the insurrection 
and the war, combined with the great shrinkage in values during 
the past few months, taxation as compared to crop values, as 
representing the paying capacity of the people, now bears quite as 
high a ratio as under Spanish rule. 

It is evident that the sugar industry of the world is rapidly 
approaching a crisis, which cannot fail to most seriously effect 
Cuba at a time when she will be most in need of revenue; for a 
financial crisis there must diminish importations and conse- 
quently the customs revenue. To withdraw our troops and pro- 
tection in order to establish an independent government, while 
maintaining our present tariff against her products, would be to 
invite failure at the very commencement of her independence. 

Cuba’s crop commences in December; her troubles will be 
upon her at once. There is no time for a discussion of reciprocity 
between our incoming Congress and a Cub: Government yet 
to be established. Only prompt and decisive action on the part 
of Congress can save Cuba from the direst disaster. 

Epwin F. ATKINs. 


Boston, November 4, 1901. 
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THE PROPOSED APPALACHIAN PARK. 


BY PROFESSOR N. 8. SHALER, DEAN OF THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


WHILE the administration of the lands belonging to the 
national government has not always been wise and sometimes has 
been shameful, one feature of it goes far to balance the account of 
misdeeds. This is the reservation in the Far West of many great 
domains, parks, forest reserves, or sites of the reservoirs which 
are to provide for the storage of water to be in time used on the 
arid lands. This course of action has not only given the people 
of the Cordilleran region the nation’s guarantee for the preserva- 
tion of some of the noblest features of the scenery and the most 
important natural resources of their part of the country. It has 
a larger import; for it indicates, by the successive legislative steps 
which have been taken, that the Congress of the United States 
is prepared to accept the principle that certain parts of the land, 
which by their beauty are of importance to the general welfare, 
shall belong to the commonwealth. 

That nations should own and administer lands such as forests 
is common enough; but the selection of these areas, because of 
their beauty, or of their peculiar value to the people, and their 
effective dedication to public use, is most exceptional, if, indeed, 
it finds a parallel in any other country or age than our own. It 
may be charged that the legislation which established these res- 
ervations is, in its tendencies, socialistic, but the most inveterate 
enemy of that political theory, if he be open to reason, will not 
be disposed to contend against such action. He will have to 
acknowledge that these gifts to the community are very helpful 
to its best interests, and that they could not have been secured 
by private or corporate endeavor or even by the action of indi- 
vidual States. They can be obtained by national action alone. 
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If the sense of national responsibility as to the public domain 
had come to the Federal Congress at its first session, instead of a 
century later, all our great reservations would not have been situ- 
ated west of the hundredth meridian, as is now the case. They 
would be scattered over all the territory which was once the pos- 
session of the national government. In this way, the most charm- 
ing bits of scenery in the eastern and central parts of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the sites of the most important Indian monu- 
ments and the choicest areas of forest would have been preserved 
from the destruction which has come upon them. They, too, 
would be counted among our national treasures, safe for all gen- 
erations to come. It is true that no part of the Atlantic coastal 
region north of Florida or the territory east of the Alleghenies 
was ever a part of national domain; yet, if the principle of reser- 
vation, now definitely adopted, had been accepted a hundred years 
ago, it would have been an easy matter to have acquired all the 
area most desirable for public use, by purchase or in exchange for 
other lands, from the several States which then held them as 
public property. Unhappily, the time is past when any such 
arrangement is possible. Except the part of the Adirondacks 
which is held by New York, and certain scattered areas in New 
England and Florida, practically all the State lands which are 
in any way desirable for public reservations have become private 
property. In most cases they have been so far changed from their 
primitive conditions that they no longer have any value as parks, 
while they have too great a value for other uses to justify their 
purchase for public service. 

Let us imagine that our forefathers of the eighteenth century 
had been endowed with as much prescience as to other public 
needs as they were in matters political, and that, with such access 
of wisdom, they had looked over the territory of the United 
States, as it then was, to find where they would establish a reserva- 
tion that should, for all time, preserve the noblest features of 
the great wilderness which it was their part to conquer, as it has 
been ours to subdue the vaster fields of the Cordilleras. I shall 
endeavor to indicate how they would have viewed the question, 
had they approached it in the light of our present knowledge and 
motives. 

By far the most noteworthy natural feature of all the region 
east of the Mississippi River, at the time when the English colo- 
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nies were planted, were the forests of broad-leaved trees which 
extended from central New England to Georgia. The splendor 
of these primeval woods was recognized by the early explorers, 
and from these they judged as to the fertility of the soil; for it 
was a matter of common experience that from heavily timbered 
land rich fields could be won. They saw here the representatives 
of the Old World trees, oaks, elms, maples and beeches, but in 
far greater variety of species than existed in Europe, and along 
with these familiar groups many others, such as the tulip tree, 
the various gums, the magnolias, etc., which had no living repre- 
sentatives on the other side of the Atlantic. This wealth of 
arboreal life not only made a strong impresion on the imagina- 
tions of the first explorers and students of eastern North America, 
but added to their estimate of the commercial value of the coun- 
try. Though Great Britain, when the American colonies were 
founded, had a population not one-fourth of what it has at 
present, its forests of structural timber, especially that used in 
ship-building, had already become scanty, and it looked to 
America for its future supply. 

The early impression made by the forests of broad-leaved trees 
that inhabit eastern North America, to the effect that they were 
among the wonders of the world, has been affirmed by the better 
knowledge of our day. Elsewhere there are far greater trees, as the 
gigantic conifers of the Pacific Coast, or the species of Eucalyptus 
in Australia; but the botanically higher group of broad-leaved 
forms nowhere else in the world attained to anything like the 
development they exhibited in the district from the St. Lawrence 
to Georgia, and thence diminishing westward to the prairie 
district of the Mississippi Valley. If there was any one class of 
natural features of the eastern part of this continent which de- 
served to be kept in its best example for the pleasure and profit 
of future generations, it was these great Atlantic forests. 

Although the broad-leaved forests of eastern North America 
have lost their primeval splendor and nowhere exhibit their 
noblest species of trees in their best estate, it is not too late to 
provide, by a suitable reservation, a field wherein they may 
speedily regain their primitive aspect. It is characteristic of this 
group of trees that the forests they form are self-renewing, so that 
any considerable area from which the species have not been actu- 
ally exterminated, if kept from the axe and fire, will rapidly re- 
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occupy the ground, and, in a period that may be counted brief in 
the lifetime of a nation, regain the character of a primitive wood. 
There is, indeed, one section of the Appalachian Mountains where, 
in scattered yet large areas, there still remain fragments of the 
original growth which, owing to the difficulties of transporting 
timber and the relative immunity from fires due to the considera- 
ble rainfall, retain something like the primeval conditions. This 
field lies in the higher parts of the great upland of the South in 
the State of North Carolina, but near the confines of Tennessee, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia. Here it is proposed that 
the federal government shall secure by condemnation, with the 
usual full compensation to the owners, a large area—it should 
not be less than a thousand square miles in extent—which shall 
serve the people for ail times, as does the National Park of Wyom- 
ing, or, in less degree, the many other public reservations of the 
Far West, by preserving much beauty that otherwise will speedily 
vanish, and in other ways contributing to the good of the com- 
monwealth. 

The reasons why the mountair district of western North 
Carolina is the fittest place for a great national reservation in 
the eastern section of the United States, are easily made evident. 
In that upland district we have the highest elevations of the 
Appalachian system, many of the peaks surpassing Mount Wash- 
ington in height. The region is still well wooded, the tilled 
fields being essentially limited to the narrow valleys. These set- 
tled areas could be exempted from condemnation; or, if here and 
there they need be taken, the number of people disturbed would be 
inconsiderable.' The actual value of the ground is small, being 
for large areas but little, if any, more than the price of govern- 
ment lands; and the assessable average value is much less than 
that of many of the more extensive reservations in the Far 
West. 

It is also to be noted that this region is in the very heart of 
the original broad-leaved forests of eastern America, where a 
greater number of the hundred or so important trees attain their 
full growth than in any other equally extensive field. Owing to 
the variety in height of the surface, a large and well-selected 
reservation would have a range of elevation of about five thousand 
feet, which would afford climatic conditions in which all, or nearly 
all, the broad-leaved species inhabiting the field from Georgia to 
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Canada would flourish. It is worth while to note the fact that 
this upland appears to have been the main cradle-place and 
stronghold, for many geological ages, of the broad-leaved trees of 
the northern hemisphere. Ever since these groups of plants be- 
gan to develop, the conditions of this area appear to have been 
essentially undisturbed. Repeatedly the northern parts of the 
Appalachian field have been swept over by glaciers, and the low- 
lands of the Mississippi Valley and the Southern States have to 
a great extent been occupied by lakes or by the sea. But, through 
the ages since the coal period, this mountain region of the South 
has been, so far as we can discern, the one safe ground where 
these broad-leaved species could maintain themselves. It is more 
than likely that from here they spread to the Old World. That 
in this district the varieties of tis group are more plentiful than 
elsewhere, may be due to the fact that they were here nurtured 
and have here attained their characteristic qualities. 

Although a national reservation in the southern upland will, 
perhaps, most commend itself to the people from their interest in 
the noble forests which it will permanently preserve, there are 
economic considerations that would of themselves warrant the 
undertaking. The effect of such a forested area on the streams 
which have their headwaters in this mountain district would be 
considerable and most advantageous. Properly located, this park 
would include the tributaries of rivers which flow to the Ohio, 
as well as streams that course to the Atlantic. It is evi- 
dent that, in the future, these water courses, like all others in 
settled countries, are to be extensively utilized as sources of elec- 
tric power. Owing to the form of the country, it will not be pos- 
sible, as it is in New England, to hold back the stream water 
in reservoirs for use in the dry season of the year; the only 
economical method will be to have the water stored in the spongy 
mat which naturally forms in an unbroken forest, and which to a 
great extent prevents the water-courses from becoming beds of 
torrents in rainy seasons and in other times dry channels. In 
proportion to its area and rainfall, in relation to the whole of the 
drainage of the rivers flowing from it, such a forest reservation 
would serve to diminish the floods which, year by year, become 
more destructive to the tilled grounds and towns along the lower 
reaches of our great waterways, and more injurious to their value 
for navigation. This evil, already great, is constantly becoming 
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a more serious menace, as the steep sides of the mountains are 
further stripped of their woods. It is, indeed, likely that, before 
the end of the century, it will be a matter of national 
concern. So far as the proposed reservation of forests in the 
Southern highlands will tend to remedy this ill (that it will in 
some measure do so is certain), it will help where help is much 
needed. 

The experience which has been had with the state forests of 
Europe, an experience already centuries old, is that they have 
value to the public in that they afford a needed supply of tim- 
ber and, with systematic management of their reserves, a 
fair money return for the investment made in them. It is no 
disadvantage to the life or beauty of a wood to have the ripe 
trees removed, provided the work _ done in a manner that does 
not seriously damage the younger growth or increase the risk of 
fire. From such a preserve—of, say, a million acres—as could 
be made in the Southern upland, provided it were well adminis- 
tered, there could be an annual output of timber which would 
go far to insure the neighboring region against the dearth of con- 
structural woods, which is sure to be experienced in the country 
at large before the end of the century. 

It may be said that, so far as such a reservation as is here 
proposed is to be regarded as a source of timber supply, it falls 
into the category of economic ventures which should be left to 
private or corporate enterprise, and not dealt with by the gov- 
ernment. That it is not properly so classed is fairly shown by 
the fact that, although the destruction of our forests is going on 
at a rate which makes certain a serious dearth of their products 
within half a century, there is no provision being made for the 
needs to come. It has been proved that plantations of our more 
valuable timber trees, established and maintained with ordinary 
business ability, will, in the course of a half century, prove amply 
remunerative, repaying the initial costs as well as those of man- 
agement, and leaving a permanent source of income for the 
holders. Yet such ventures nowhere tempt investors; the evident 
and natural reason being that men are not willing to invest money 
where the profits, however great, however well assured, are to 
come at a time beyond their expectation of life. It is, or should 
be, an accepted principle that the government is to provide for 
public needs when private enterprise, for any reason, cannot be 
induced to make adequate provision. 
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The necessity as regards a future supply of timber in the 
eastern section of the United States is hardly less immediate than 
it is in the western section. The federal government has made 
tardy and rather insufficient, but, as far as they go, excellent 
establishments in the way of forest reservations to provide for 
this need in the western part of the country. It is true that this 
has been done by setting aside national lands, but there would 
be no important difference in the action if lands were, with due 
compensation to the owner, taken in the eastern section of the 
country for like uses. Whenever ground is required for public 
needs, such as fortifications, it is thus taken. Such takings are 
frequently made for parks under State laws. The only question 
is as to the measure of necessity and of benefit to the mass of the 
people, which may justify the disturbance of proprietors. 

Not the least of the advantages accruing to our people from 
the establishment of an extreme reservation in the Carolina high- 
lands is, that it would preserve for ordered public use the most 
admirable recreation ground in the South. In all the eastern 
part of the United States there is no other area which is by 
nature so well fitted to be a resort for health or pleasure as this 
upland district. The great extent of territory which here attains 
a height of more than two thousand feet above the sea, gives to the 
district a climate more characteristically mountainous than is 
found elsewhere on the continent east of the Rocky Mountains. 
To all the people of the southern plain-land, it is the most fitting 
summer resort; while, because of its mild and equable winters, it 
is peculiarly well-suited to be the winter residence of invalids 
from the North. So far as this field is brought under federal 
control, we may be sure that it will be retained in a condition to 
serve the health and pleasure of the public, secured from the 
degradation that everywhere comes upon such places if they are 
left without such protection. 

The question may be asked why North Carolina should not 
assume the costs of establishing such a reservation as is proposed. 
The answer is that the cost to a single relatively poor State for the 
initial expense and the expense of maintenance would be ex- 
cessive. Moreover, the advantages would accrue to the whole 
country and would be about as great to the neighboring com- 
monwealths as to that in which the permanent forest is estab- 
lished. It is evidently a task such as the federal government 
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should assume. The work might conceivably be undertaken by 
an association of the States contiguous to this area; but such co- 
operation is not in our traditions, nor is it politically desirable 
that limited, associated action of our federal units should be 
brought about. It is evidently better that the work should be 
done by the general government. To that power we may fairly 
look for a continuance of the good work which has insured to 
coming generations a common right in the best that nature has 
given to the Far West. 

If any one questions whether the establishment of the pro- 
posed reservation in the South would meet with the approval of 
the people, he may have his doubts removed by observing the re- 
sort of the folk of the Rocky Mountains to those which have been 
established in the Far West, particularly to the National Park 
of Wyoming. All through the summer, he may see camping par- 
ties of the country-folk on the way to these pleasure grounds. 
They often journey for hundreds of miles to have their outing on 
what they justly feel to be their own property. Living in their 
wagons and tents, in the care of an admirable corps of guards, 
they rejoice in their domain—theirs and their successors’ forever. 
Such truly imperial gifts have greatly enriched a part of this 
country ; it will be well, before the remnants of primeval nature 
have vanished, that the other parts of our realm should have like 
share in them. N. S. SHALER. 
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THE CHINESE AND THE EXCLUSION ACT. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Ir is telegraphed to us of the Pacific coast that the head of 
the American Federation of Labor, the Secretary of the National 
Federation, and others, have called on the Executive to urge the 
re-enactment of the Chinese Exclusion Act; and it is, perhaps, 
in order now to inquire whether or not we of the West and the 
real laborers of the United States want, or ever did want, this 
Exclusion Act; also, to ask what these men know of China, the 
Chinese, or real American labor? 

There are laborers and laborers. The real working man, in 
the main, is on “the firing line,” his shoulder to the wheel; his 
face is not against his fellow man but for him; he is heading to 
the front; he is in the van of civilization, as his fathers, the 
founders of this mighty Republic, were before him, and he is 
proud, happy and content to be there. He is a Lincoln, a Gar- 
field. He is a builder, not a destroyer. And these silent men 
at the front, of the forest and the field, outnumber the noisy 
city “laborer,” so called, ten to one, although you would think 
the figures exactly reversed, to hear the city man and read his 
noisy resolutions. 

Moreover, these silent laboring men on the firing line, the 
men of the forest, the field, the miners of the frontier, are in the 
main Americans. Get the names of the noisy city “laborers,” 
and you will see that they are foreigners mainly, many of the 
names reading with an accent that is grimly suggestive of the 
incendiary and the anarchist. 

Let all be equal before the law. But whom shall we heed, 
the great majority who build up, or the noisy few who tear down? 
The real laborer is not fretting the President with indolent and 
insolent delegations; he is quietly at work. There is work for 
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all who want to work. There will be work for all who really want 
to work until the Western States are entirely inhabited. It will 
be ages and ages before our last acre is plowed and planted, let 
come to us who care to come and labor and obey the laws. Now, 
do these real laborers, the men who work in content, want and 
need the Chinese with us? They both want them and they need 
them. Senator Morton, when he was at the head of the com- 
mittee which had this matter of the Chinese in hand, said: 

“That they have injuriously interfered with the white people of 
California, or have done them a serious injury, may well be doubted. 
The great fact is that there is to-day and has always been a scarcity 
of labor on the Pacific coast. There is work for all who are there, 
both white and Mongolian, and the State would undoubtedly develop 
much more rapidly were there more and cheaper labor. There was 
much intelligent testimony to the fact that the Chinese by their labor 
opened up large avenues and demand for white labor. The Chinese 
performed the lowest kind, while the whites monopolized that of a 
superior character.” 

Do the real proprietors of the Pacific coast, the owners of 
property and the taxpayers, want the Chinese with us? They 
do, almost without exception, and it would be strange if they did 
not; for, since the exclusion of the Chinese, property in our 
largest cities has, in the main, been at a standstill. And be- 
hold! our chiefest city, San Francisco, has slid back from its 
proud place as the seventh city in the Union to that of the 
ninth! Of course, if we had excluded all other foreigners along 
with the Chinese, we might have held our own, perhaps advanced 
as at the first; but these remaining foreigners have kept up such 
a turmoil that capital, always very sensitive, has been afraid to 
come and in many cases has moved out, and moved out to stay. 

True, there are good foreigners with us; true, there are some 
Americans among the noisy, ignorant, discontented element; we 
can’t draw sharp lines here ; but, as a rule, it is the foreigner who 
has made and will continue to make trouble here until told and 
taught to keep in his place or get out of the country, as he 
pleases. True, there are a few Americans who prefer to do 
their hardest work on the day of election, along with the noisy 
foreigner—poor, misguided creatures, who have no brains to 
speak of—but, as Senator Morton said, there is work for all who 
want work. 

The outery against the Chinese began in San Francisco, and 
it began early; and it came from sailors, mostly, up from Aus- 
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tralia and other colonies of England, penal and otherwise. These 
foreigners, ever ready with fist or tongue, wanted to be porters, 
cooks and dish-washers; they wanted their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts to do the chamber work. The politicians 
and the saloon-keepers wanted the votes of these “citizens,” born 
but the day before; and as the Chinaman is, as a rule, more 
nearly a Christian in patience and forbearance than any other 
foreign-born laborer, he soon gave the sidewalk to all, and, for 
better security, began to go apart and to live apart with his own 
kind. 

It pleased the rude element and the noisy politician and 
saloon-keepers who got nothing out of them, to see the news- 
papers mock the quiet and solitary Chimaman; and so every 
paper, except a few Christian publications, pounced on the China- 
man, on every possible occasion; and there is nothing in this 
world so conscienceless and cowardly as the average American 
newspaper; except, perhaps, the average American politician. 

This outery has widened and spread, until to-day there are few 
property owners in San Francisco who care to have their real 
sentiments on the subject published. But I repeat that all the 
tax-paying and substantial citizens of our cities and the real 
laborers of our Pacific Empire, from Alaska to San Diego, want 
and need these people with us, for, as Senator Morton said, they 
do “the lowest work.” The man with a home, whether he 
has a little shop or a little farm, does not want his wife and 
growing children to cook, wash and do chamber work, when he 
can get a silent and submissive little Mongolian to do it for a 
song. I tell you more: the real laborer on this coast is a Chris- 
tian, and when he reflects that “the little, brown man” is starving, 
starving for work, and that his people at home are literally starv- 
ing for the dollar or two a week, which is all he asks when he 
first comes to us, why, this Christian man wants to open his 
home to him, and his heart, too, and give him work. We have, 
perhaps, the finest, best people in the world on this Pacific coast, 
the select of the Republic, and we can keep this standard up, and 
even advance it, and do Christian good at the same time, by not 
only allowing but inviting the little brown men to come. For 
our ambitious and splendid white boy or white girl cannot get 
on nearly so well at school if kept at home to do washing, do 
chamber work, and help mother to do what Senator Morton called 
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“the lowest work” about the house. The foreign girl simply will 
not go away from the city; and even in the city, if we except the 
Swede, German and the like, she must have light work and 
heavy wages. My work as a teacher, talker at Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, Colleges and so on, has, in the last four years, taken me 
into nearly every county in Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and Louisiana, and I have nowhere 
heard one voice in favor of the Chinese Exclusion Act, but the 
contrary, at all times and places. The Chinese are particularly 
wanted in the great Southwest. 

I can count letters from women by hundreds, begging that 
this brutal Act be not perpetuated. Our women here in this 
warm land are not so strong. They must have “help,” and they 
cannot depend on foreign white “help,” and their daughters must 
go to school. 

Now a word about the “hordes” that are to “overrun us.” 
Senator Morton estimated that we had about 75,000 Chinese in 
California. We may have that number now; we may have only 
half so many, but I think, at one time, we have had at least a 
quarter of a million. This was when the placer mines were open 
to all, and the Harvard, Yale and Princeton graduate shovelled 
dirt in the same gulch with “John,” and found him a very 
quiet, cleanly little fellow, from the Oregon Sierra to the Sierra 
Madre. And when the graduate, the gentleman, got his claim 
washed out, he sold it to “John” for gold and went home; and 
John sold it to his newly-arrived cousin, “on tick,” and went 
home also. Then the cousin worked the claim to the bed-rock 
and went home, too. 

So things went on till the first Pacific railroad was built, 
and when the last old claim was worked out, as a rule, the China- 
man went home. The quarter million of Chinese, without any 
restriction at all, had dwindled to about 75,000. Thus much for 
the “hordes” that are to overrun us. How illogical that the yel- 
low element of the American press should be forever boasting of 
American valor, and yet constantly warning us to beware of the 
“hordes of degraded Mongolians that are to overrun us.” 

One word more about these “degraded” foreigners. They are, 
all their hundreds of millions of them, the best educated people 
in the world. They, as a rule, spend just about twice as much 
time at school as the Americans. They, perhaps, learn more 
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than twice as much; but, unfortunately for them, their lessons 
are all of the past. They know little of the present and trust 
their future entirely to the just precepts of Confucius, however 
antique and impracticable these may be. A child is taken to 
school almost as soon as it is big enough to walk, and it stays 
there ten hours in the day, seven days in the week and ten 
months in the year. The Empire provides the book. It is all in 
rhyme, and every line of the one thousand, more or less, is a 
precept or a proverb, and each precept is in three words or 
sounds. The very first lesson, or line, ever laid in the hands of 
these hundreds of millions is simply this: 

“Man born good.” The second line, or precept, is: “Gem 
be polished.” 

I have a cousin who is Consul about 1,500 miles up the 
Yang-tse. We went last summer to hear one of these little dots 
recite. He turned his back and, closing his eyes and rocking 
from side to side, went entirely through the book of about a 
thousand precepts, missing but a single line. Astonished, I 
asked the child’s age: The teacher told my cousin that he was 
nearly six years, but explained that, as the Chinese always count 
the year before birth, he was, by American calculation, not quite 
five. This tax on the memory continues until the student goes 
up to Pekin for the final contest, when he is locked up in a box 
with a bottle of water and a ball of rice, and his judges hear his 
answers through a grating. The great prize, if he gets it, is 
simply this: “Qualified to hold office in —— Province.” He 
is by this time, in the main, an old man, and only these old 
men can hold office. Learned in the letter but dead in the spirit, 
little wonder they dislike progress or change. 

The pay of an office-holder is poor, because China is very, 
very poor. I do not see why the world does not know this. Ten 
millions starved to death there in a single year but a little time 
ago. China is the poorest part of the globe I ever saw, and as 
travelling has been my trade for nearly half a century I have 
seen and have considered the earth and its peoples, far and wide. 
I know too well how poor is the soil and are the people of China; 
and I doubt if the soil was ever very rich, for you see no great 
ruins there, as in India, Egypt, and some other ancient countries. 

As for the honesty of these people, I appeal to every English 
merchant or banker, from Pekin to Hong Kong, to anewer if he 
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ever heard of a dishonest Chinese merchant or banker. So far 
from that, not only has every English bank two Chinamen to 
receive and hand out money, but every bank in Japan has the 
same. The English will tell you, half in jest, that the Japanese 
is an Oriental Yankee, and does not trust his own people; and 
they will tell you, half in earnest, that the English bankers employ 
Chinese to handle their money because they never make mistakes. 
These people of China have never had anything like a bankrupt 
law. If a man cannot pay his debts, or some one does not 
secretly come forward and pay them, at the end of each year, he 
has “lost his face,” and so he dies by his own hand. Yet, with 
all their piteous poverty, they have no such word as “hard times,” 
for everything must be settled up at the end of the year. There 
can be no extension of time. Confucius forbade it. - 

Filthy? There are some places in San Francisco, kept for 
show—I know what I am saying—where “guides” beg to take 
you at night. Go into these “show” places, opium dens or worse, 
and you will find that the only persons there, except the keepers, 
are depraved white men and women. The Chinaman does not go 
into a “joint” to smoke opium. It is against the law, and he 
knows how eager the police are to take him in a wrong. Besides 
that, he is a solitary creature, as a rule. At home, since the 
British forced opium upon him, he smokes much, but alone. 

Of course, we have but an inferior class of Chinese with us, 
for they are naturally proud and will not come where they are 
not wanted, except to get bread. But if you care to go to the 
little Chinese settlement in San Francisco, to shop or to see, go 
alone. You may learn a little bit about real China there. For 
instance, you will see the man, not the mother, fondling the little 
one. You will see him stand the little, animated flower-pot on 
the sidewalk and see it throw its little, silk sleeves around its 
papa’s legs and hug heartily. You will see plenty of heart and 
not so very much dirt. - 

If I could only induce our Americans to journey to and 
through the Orient, instead of going so much to Europe, I am 
sure they would learn to despise all thought of an Exclusion Act. 

The Chinese in the placer mines, where I worked alongside of 
them for years, always took time, at the end of a day’s work, to 
entirely change their clothes and take a bath. I never knew a 
Chinese miner who did not. I never knew any other foreign 
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miner who did. In fact, I never knew one of the other foreigners 
to take a bath of any kind, except by accident. The Chinese are 
the cleanest people in person in the world, except, perhaps, the 
English gentlemen who take their daily “dip.” 

In conclusion, let me say I never saw a drunken Chinaman. 
I never saw a Chinese beggar. I never knew or heard of a lazy 
one. I sat as County Judge of Grant County, Oregon, for four 
years, where the miners had sold out to the Chinese to such an 
extent that the larger half of the mining properties was Chinese. 
Yet in all that time there was not one criminal case involving a 
Chinaman and but one civil one, and in the latter case a white 
man was finally indicted by his fellow-citizens for perjury. 

Be assured, you will find all this wild cry simply sensation, 
as was the yellow how! of late in San Francisco, where the “labor- 
ing man” went on a strike at a time when there was more work 
than he could do, and at the best wages ever paid im the last 
three decades of our history. This laboring man struck because 
other laboring men did not choose to join him and his “beer 
joints.” And nothing came of it, except that many good men 
were either killed or maimed and millions were wasted. Then 
the “laboring man” had to go to work alongside of the non- 
union man or not at all, as he pleased. But this sort of “labor- 
ing man” has paralyzed the coast before and will do it again, if 
he can. - = 

It is but equity that the Chinaman shall come here if we go 
there. This land is too great and too good to forget equity. I 
repeat, we need the Chinese quite as much as they need us, and 
that is much indeed. And I say that, so long as the city of San 
Francisco, the State of California, and the Federal Government 
pander to and try to please and appease this ignorant mob of out- 
laws, who crowd the saloons and in their drunken desperation 
tear to pieces honest men who want to work but refuse to asso- 
ciate with them, just so long will San Francisco remain a re- 
proach, as it has been all the season past. Bring in the China- 
men, and plenty of them, to help to take their places if they do 
not want to work. Let us see which is the stronger, a hoodlum 
mob of San Francisco or the President and the people of the 
United States. 2 

Bear with me. I am a laboring man. I have never aspired 
to or attained to much beyond hard work. I have built miles 
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of stone wall here, planted thousands and thousands of trees, 
worked alongside of all sorts of “hands” right here, as all know, 
for the past fifteen years, all the time when not at work else- 
where, and so it is that I know what a real laboring man is. 

I will not venture to advise; but I will say that if the man 
who really wants to work will keep out of the saloon, and go into 
the country and get a piece of land and go to work on it, he will 
soon look at things as I have set them down. He will soon Want 
Chinese “help” for wife and babes, and, above all, a Chinese 
gardener. Or, if he cannot tear himself from the city, let him 
open a shop, start a factory, and employ Chinese, do almost any- 
thing except beg and bully; for that is simply about all that a 
strike means. This is about all that these missions to the Presi- 
dent and these appeals to Congress mean. The so-called “labor- 
ing man,” who is not one in ten of the real laboring men, simply 
is a beggar and a bully. He does not want to work. He only 
wants to get something for nothing. . JOAQUIN MILLER. 

The Heights, Oakland, Cal. 
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CUSTOMS INSPECTION OF BAGGAGE. 


BY LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


In this land of freedom we have no imperial, personal master. 
We have as our ruler only that impersonal thing, the law. The 
law is impartial, universal. Its bans and its blessings must extend 
alike over the rich and the poor, the great and the humble. Who- 
ever seeks to violate it for his own supposed advantage commits 
moral treason against the state. Those who administer the law 
must be as impartial and as inexorable as the law itself. 

From the standpoint of even justice and fair dealing, no 
fault can be found with the procedure of the customs officials 
in the port of New York. They are simply enforcing the law, as 
it appears on the statute books, without fear or favor. The dis- 
criminations that formerly existed, that had slowly crept into the 
administration of the law, have ceased. Everybody, rich and 
poor alike, is now on an even footing. Nor does there seem to be 
any general demand for a return to former methods. The persons 
affected, even if they are not all better satisfied than with the old 
order of things, are at least very generally convinced of the justice 
of the Government’s course. This is shown conclusively by the 
fact that the protests, with which the Department was formerly 
visited, are greatly reduced in number. There are not two dozen 
cases on record where complaint has been filed since the order of 
last March went into effect. Under the old system, on the con- 
trary, hundreds of letters were received every year by the Customs 
Division of the Treasury Department, from persons who expressed 
dissatisfaction at the methods of the New York custom-house in 
the examination of baggage. Travellers realize that they are all 
treated alike, that no undue hardship is imposed, that everything 
possible is done to facilitate examination, and they are satisfied. 

One of the greatest evils that existed before was the whole- 
sale extension of the so-called “courtesies of the port.” Every 
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man and woman who had any sort of acquaintance, remote or 
near, with men in public life, made an effort to take advantage of 
these courtesies. First, the courtesy was taken to mean merely 
the facilitation of inspection. Instead of taking his or her place 
in the regular line, the person who had secured the “courtesy” 
was pushed to the front, a most unjust discrimination. This was 
bad enough; but it came to be the custom, by and by, that any- 
one so favored was subjected to practically no examination at all. 
His baggage was simply put through, regardless of what dutiable 
articles it might contain. In the course of the year many thou- 
sands of dollars were thus lost to the Government, and a gross 
injustice was imposed upon those travellers who were less for- 
tunately situated. More than this, a serious business loss was 
inflicted upon the regular merchants who took their goods 
through the custom-house in the regular way. They were brought 
into direct competition with firms in Europe which did a thriving 
business with the men and women who felt safe in laying in large 
stocks of goods, knowing that they could bring them in under 
the blank permit which was practically granted by the extension 
of the courtesies of the port. This has now ceased. 

On March 5th of this year, the Department issued an order 
to “Collectors and other Officers of the Customs” that entirely 
cut off the old impositions. The circular read as follows: 


“A practice has existed for many years under which this Depart- 
ment has occasionally issued instructions to collectors to extend 
special courtesies to persons duly named, upon their arrival from 
foreign ports, such instructions having been based upon reasons set 
forth in applications made directly to the Department. 

“This privilege was originally granted only to principal members 
of the diplomatic corps and other high officials of foreign nations, 
and to invalids and other persons entitled, under some peculiar con- 
ditions, to humane consideration. 

“The demand for such courtesies has constantly grown in extent, 
and the practice has afforded justifiable ground for protest against its 
discrimination between private citizens. The Department has also re- 
ceived information which shows that the safety of the revenue re- 
quires a return to the original purposes of the usage. 

“The chief officers of customs are hereby instructed that the ex- 
tension of special courtesies to arriving passengers will hereafter be 
limited as follows: 

“1, To foreign ambassadors, ministers, chargés d'affaires, secre- 
taries of legation, and high commissioners. 

“2. To similar representatives of this Government abroad return- 
ing from their missions. 

“NoTe.—All the above officers are entitled by international usage to the 
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free en of the baggage and effects of themselves, their families, and 
suites, without examination, 


“3. To such high officials of foreign governments as shall be the 
subjects of special instructions from this Department. 

“4. To invalids and their companions, to persons arriving in 
charge of their dead or summoned home in haste by news of affliction 
or disaster, special courtesies may be extended whenever authority 
in each case has been received from the Department. 

“No requests for special courtesies will hereafter be granted ex- 
cept under the above conditions. 

“It is also found imperatively necessary, in the interest of the 
revenue, to withhold the issuance of passes on the revenue vessels — 
which carry the boarding officers to their assigned vessels, and such 
passes will no longer be furnished except under the restrictions above 
set forth regarding courtesies and by the special authority of this 
Department.”’ 

Recently, an old friend of the writer who was travelling 
abroad wrote that he was to return on a certain steamer, and 
asked that the Collector at New York be instructed to extend to 
him the courtesies of the port. He was informed that the favor 
he asked could not be granted. Knowing him well, the writer 
asked him to prove that he harbored no hard feeling because of 
this refusal, by himself doing a favor to the Department. This 
favor was that he should come in like any other traveller, take his 
chances, and report in full detail his experiences. He was advised 
of the attitude that had been taken by some of the newspapers, of 
the general assertion of hardship and ill-usage at the dock, and 
he was asked to co-operate in ascertaining what foundation there 
was for these charges. He agreed to the proposition and in due 
course ran the gauntlet of the inspectors, writing the Department 
from New York. He said that, so far as he could judge, the ex- 
amination of baggage had proceeded with far greater dispatch 
than had ever been the case before, and he had gone through 
the mill a great many times. He found no dissatisfaction among 
the passengers whom he had interrogated on the question, and 
though he had kept a very sharp lookout for rough usage, he had 
found nothing that would have justified the slightest protest. 
Altogether, in spite of the fact that the courtesies of the port 
had been denied him, he said he felt impelled in justice to admit 
the superiority of the present method over the old. 

It is not, however, on such testimony as this that the De- 
partment rests its conviction as to the wisdom of the change 
which has been effected. No man’s judgment has been accepted 
in this regard. The Department relies upon facts and figures. 


i 
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Where one dollar was collected before, over four dollars are col- 
lected now. For the seven months ending September 30th, duties 
amounting to $655,048.13 were collected on the personal baggage 
of passengers arriving from Europe. For the corresponding 
period of 1900 the collections were $152,455.15. The number of 
passengers was practically the same each year, over one hundred 
thousand in round numbers. The difference in receipts, therefore, 
is to be attributed solely to the more honest and even-handed 
inspection. A close examination of individual cases shows 
clearly enough where this difference came from. Last fall 
there arrived one ship with 600 cabin passengers. The records 
show that the total amount of duties collected at the dock 
amounted to about $400. This spring, after the new regulations 
were in force, the same ship landed 300 cabin passengers. The 
total duties collected amounted to $16,000. It happened that on 
both these trips the ship carried a considerable number of well 
known dressmakers and milliners. The records of the baggage 
of some of these show how foolish is the ery of injustice that has 
been raised. Without exception, almost, the declaration was made 
that there was nothing dutiable in the baggage. 

In one trunk goods amounting to the appraised value of 
$4,335.56 were found. The duty on these was roundly $1,500. 
An examination of the records showed that the dressmaker own- 
ing this trunk, a woman, had been making trips to Europe for 
years back. She insisted that in the past she had always paid 
duty, but it was found that she arrived in March, 1898, 
March, 1899, and September, 1899, and in no case had she de- 
clared dutiable goods except once, when she declared $90 worth, 
which she had passed under the $100 exemption. When con- 
fronted with the facts, she still maintained that she had never 
brought in anything dutiable in the past, but in the course of 
the examination she let fall the statement : 

“T am not the only one in this sort of business.” 

Tt was shown that she was correct. It was found that in all 
the great cities there were numbers of dressmakers, milliners, and 
even merchants who made from one to four trips a year to 
Europe, bringing back with them, undoubtedly, each time a lot of 
valuable merchandise in their trunks. These trunks were 
smuggled into the country, the traveller acting in collusion with 
dishonest inspectors. There was some trouble in getting definite 
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facts, but patience and perseverance finally brought to light a 
number of cases such as the one instanced, 

In March, 1900, a dressmaker landed with two trunks which 
she declared had nothing dutiable. An examination found goods 
to the value of $4,617.48, on which duties were collected amount- 
ing to $1,742.78. This case, like the others, was discovered in 
the course of the special investigation that was conducted for 
more than a year previous to the issuance of the order which 
brought about the change on March 5th of this year. Going back 
over the records, it was ascertained that this dressmaker with the 
two trunks had landed from Europe in March, 1898, and 1899, 
and September, 1899, and each time her baggage was passed as 
containing nothing dutiable. On the same ship was another 
woman whose trunks on examination yielded $1,090.52 in duties, 
though she had sworn that they held nothing dutiable. The 
records in her case also showed that she made trips in 1898 and 
1899, landing and putting her baggage through without paying 
the Government a penny. A man dressmaker, who had been in 
the habit of making two trips a year for a long period, almost 
succeeded in passing trunks containing goods to the value of 
$12,000, on which duties of $5,394.06 were levied. 

Altogether, nine cases of this particular class were found. 
How many escaped cannot even be conjectured. The nine that 
were discovered had declared on an average goods amounting to 
$152.15 each. The examinations showed an average of $6,218 
each. Here on one ship were $55,000 worth of goods that under 
the old system would have been brought into the country without 
yielding the Government practically any revenue. The manner 
in which these persons operated” was simple enough. They had as 
confederates the regular inspectors of the Government, men who 
were paid $4 a day andewho took this means of enriching them- 
selves at the expense of the Treasury and their own morality. 
Both parties to the transaction were equally guilty in the eyes 
of the law, and it is this fact that has made it impossible to mete 
out proper punishment. The only thing that could be done was 
to break up the system, and this has been done to a large extent. 
The Department is doing its best, and there is hope that gradually 
dishonest men may be weeded out entirely. Even now, it is safe 
to say that the percentage of dishonest inspectors is so small as 
hardly to count. The great majority of the men are honorable. 
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Nor is the inspector the only person who has been benefited 
morally and mentally. A well known man who is a great traveller 
and is constantly going back and forth between this country and 
Europe came to the Department recently. He said he had just 
come to pay his respects, having just returned from Europe. 

“How did the Custom House people treat you when you 
landed ?” was asked. 

He looked serious as he answered, “You hold a fellow down 
pretty close these days.” 

“How is that?” 

“Why, for the first time in my life I had to pay full duty.” 

“Did you, indeed, and how much did you pay?” 

“One thousand dollars.” 

‘Did you enjoy it?” 

“No, I cannot say I enjoyed it, but—,” and here his face 
brightened visibly, “I must say I feel more respectable. It is 
almost worth the price not to have the sneaking sensation that a 
fellow used to have when he landed a lot of stuff that he ought 
perhaps to have paid duty on.” 

This man is a fair example of his type. Men worth millions 
of dollars, knowing the lax system in vogue, have in the past 
bribed inspectors and smuggled in goods, not because they had to, 
nor yet because they cared for the money particularly. They 
were simply victims of a generally accepted condition. Knowing 
that many others did it, they committed perjury and broke the 
laws of their country and helped to make criminals of the Govern- 
ment representatives whom they found as guardians of the cus- 
toms regulations. The system was demoralizing all around. It 
kept up its incessant grind, producing malefactors on both sides 
of the line. The customs inspector, receiving $4 a day, was in- 
evitably demoralized by the spectacle of the wealthy man whom 
he found willing to perjure himself for the sake of escaping duty 
amounting to a few hundreds or thousands of dollars. It was 
inevitable that the inspector should argue that “if this man with 
all his money is willing to become a law-breaker for a sum of 
money that is insignificant to him, why should I scruple to do 
likewise?” So he accepted $20 or $50 or $100, and passed the 
goods, knowing that he was getting but a very small share of the 
duties avoided. 

Under the new order of things, both sides are infinitely better 
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off; and, undoubtedly, deep down in their hearts they are much 
better satisfied. 

The practice of bribing inspectors and smuggling goods was 
so notoriously common that it would have seemed a comparatively 
easy matter to make a criminal case and to break up the whole 
system. As a matter of fact, nothing was harder. A man living 
in New York, or Chicago, or Boston, or elsewhere, would land 
with a large consignment of dutiable goods which he passed 
through the custom-house without paying a cent, thanks to the 
connivance of a dishonest inspector. Perhaps the duties would 
have amounted to $1,000. Instead of paying this sum to the 
Government, he paid the inspector, say, $100. After he landed 
his goods, the traveller did not hesitate to boast of his smartness 
in beating the custom-house. Somehow the Government heard 
of these remarks. Investigation was made and the Collector noti- 
fied. The inspector who had passed the goods was sent for and 
taxed with his action. Of course the man denied his guilt. 

“But,” said the Collector or examining officer, “what’s the 
use of denying it; the man who paid you the money is telling 
about it openly. He doesn’t attempt to conceal his part in the 
transaction.” 

“Well, he does not speak the truth, and I wish you would bring 
me face to face with him and I’ll prove him a falsifier.” 

“Very well, we'll do it.” 

So the smuggler was notified and requested to come down to 
the Collector’s office at such and such a time. The inspector in 
the meantime prepared his defense. He hunted the man up and 
said to him: 

“T understand you’ve told somebody that you paid me $100 to 
pass in your goods.” 

“Yes, I said that. It’s true.” 

“Ts isn’t true, and you know it isn’t.” 

“Tt isn’t true? Why, man, I gave you the money in person!” 

“Oh no, you didn’t; just you think again.” 

And then the inspector called the man’s attention to Sections 
26 and 27 of the Act of Congress of June 10, 1890, which provide 
as follows: 


“Src. 26. That any person who shall give, or offer to give or promise 
to give any money or thing of value, directly or indirectly, to any 
Officer or employee of the United States in consideration of or for any 
act or omission contrary to law in connection with or pertaining to 
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the importation, appraisement, entry, examination, or inspection of 
goods, wares, or merchandise, including herein any baggage, or of the 
liquidation of the entry thereof, or shall by threats or demands, or 
promises of any character attempt to improperly influence or control 
any such officer or employee of the United States as to the perform- 
ance of his official duties shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not ex- 
ceeding two thousand dollars, or be imprisoned at hard labor not more 
than one year, or both, in the discretion of the court; and evidence of 
such giving, or offering, or promising to give, satisfactory to the court 
in which such trial is had, shall be regarded as prima facie evidence 
that such giving or offering or promising was contrary to law, and 
shall put upon the accused the burden of proving that such aet was 
innocent, and not done with an unlawful intention. 

“Sec. 27. That any officer or employee of the United States who 
shall, excepting for lawful duties or fees, solicit, demand, exact or re- 
ceive from any person, directly or indirectly, any money or thing of 
value, in connection with or pertaining to the importation, appraise- 
ment, entry, examination, or inspection of goods, wares, br mer- 
chandise, including herein any baggage, »%r liquidation of the entry 
thereof, on conviction thereof, shall be fined not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or be imprisoned at hard labor not more than two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court. And evidence of such 
soliciting, demanding, exacting, or receiving, satisfactory to the court 
in which such trial is had, shall be regarded as prima facie evidence 
that such soliciting, demanding, exacting, or receiving was contrary 
to law, and shall put upon the accused the burden of proving that 
such act was innocent and not done with an unlawful intention.” 


This makes very impressive reading under certain conditions, 
and when the inspector reinforces it with the assertion that, if he 
is convicted of bribe-taking, he will make it his business to see 
that the other man is convicted of bribe-giving, the other man 
changes his point of view very rapidly. He will even, if neces- 
sary, furnish the inspector with an affidavit declaring his entire 
innocence. That has been the great difficulty in bringing this 
matter to a head long ago, that and the regular system and influ 
ential connections that had been built up by the offending in- 
spectors in the course of a great many years. When the matter 
was first systematically taken up by the present administration it 
was thought that the chief offenders among the passengers, and 
the only ones who got any substantial pecuniary benefits out of 
the system, were certain people in business. Experience since 
March has shown how erroneous was this impression. It has 
been found that ladies and gentlemen of the most immaculate re- 
spectability have not scrupled to make false declarations under 
oath, in order to escape the payment of a few hundred or 9 few 
thousand dollars. Only recently there arrived a woman, the 
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daughter of a manufacturer who had built up a great business 
under the fostering protection of the tariff. She boasted to her 
acquaintances on the steamer coming across that the “courtesies 
of the port” would be extended to her, in consideration of the high 
standing and the social, political and financial influence of her - 
family. In her declaration, made at Quarantine, she swore that 
she had nothing dutiable in her baggage. Arrived at the dock, 
she found that the courtesies of the port were no longer extant, 
and that her baggage would have to be examined just as any other 
person’s. Her trunks were found to contain draperies and hang- 
ings and other dutiable articles on which a tariff amounting to 
$1,500 was levied. She protested strongly against this action and 
declared she would not pay it. She was advised that in that 
event the goods would be seized. Under this pressure she paid 
the duties, but came at once to Washington to demand restitution 
and to lodge complaint at what she termed her “outrageous treat- 
ment.” This was one of the few complaints that have reached the 
Treasury. The situation was explained to the lady, and every 
endeavor was made to show her the justice of the system. She 
declined, however, to be convinced and went away vowing that 
she would place the matter in the hands of a lawyer. She was 
advised that this was the proper course to pursue if she felt her- 
self wronged. So far, the Department has heard nothing further 
from her, and we presume that her lawyer was successful in con- 
vincing her of the propriety of the Government’s course. 

Many women seem peculiarly unable to appreciate the im- 
morality of smuggling and bribing, and to understand that it is 
as great a crime toswindle the Government as it is to swindle 
one’s neighbor. Not long ago, a gentleman and his wife went 
to Europe for an extended trip. The wife announced before go- 
ing that she intended to lay in a stock of laces in Europe that 
would last her the balance of her life. The husband forbade her 
doing anything of the kind; and, to make sure that she would 
not offend, he kept entire control of the money they carried in his 
own hands. The rife was allowed to buy anything she pleased, 
but the husband insisted upon paving for it, and he was careful 
to preserve a complete list of all their purchases. Serene in his 
confidence that he had frustrated his wife’s smuggling designs, 
the husband reached Quarantine, and in his declaration he gave 
in all the things that they had bought abroad of which he knew. 
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After this declaration had been made out, his wife greeted him 
triumphantly with the statement: 

“Well, I’ve got those laces.” 

He didn’t believe it and said so. 

She proved, however, that she had, having purchased them 
with money that she had saved out of her housekeeping allow- 
ance, and of which he knew nothing. The laces she had concealed 
on her person. The husband concluded to give his wife a lesson. 

On the dock, he made his way out of the line, and hunting up 
one of the inspectors he pointed out his wife, saying: 

“You see that woman there? She has a lot of laces concealed 
on her person, which she is trying to smuggle into this country.” 

An inspectress was called, the woman was searched and the 
laces were found. The husband came to the rescue and paid the 
duty and the penalties. No amount of reform can altogether pre- 
vent smuggling of this character; but it can and does cut it down 
very materially ; and the operations of the professional smugglers, 
such as the dressmakers and milliners who have been spoken of 
before, are all but wiped out. Under the old state of affairs, 
these dressmakers had a regularly organized system which was 
maintained year after year. The inspectors who were bribed were 
not paid on the spot. A card with the name and address of the 
owner was laid on the trunk to be passed, and the inspector put 
this in his pocket and called later in the day at the hotel or place 
of business of the smuggler for his pay. An examination of the 
baggage declarations of certain prominent tradesmen shows that 
the same inspector handled their baggage every time they arrived 
from Europe. Knowing in advance the ship that these people 
were to come on, the inspectors would manceuvre to have them- 
selves sent down to Quarantine to meet that particular vessel. 
There they would accept the declaration, and when the ship was 
docked they either passed the trunks in person or else, when 
this was impossible, saw to it that one of their confederates in the 
service was posted and passed the trunks. 

Long years of immunity had emboldened the dishonest in- 
spectors to such an extent thet some of them did not scruple to 
follow promising-looking passengers to their hotels. These pas- 
sengers, perhaps, had not had the hardihood or the intention to 
bribe the inspectors outright to pass their baggage, but would ac- 
cept its passage free of duty with great satisfaction. When the 
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inspector afterward hunted them up et their hotel or their home, 
they rarely objected to giving up a generous sum. 

The Department has not been content, merely, with dropping 
the suspected men. It has changed the entire system of baggage 
supervision. Formerly, the regular examining inspectors were 
sent down to Quarantine to ¢ake the declarations of the pas- 
sengers. This gave an excellent opportunity to passenger and in- 
spector alike to enter into an arrangement, if it was desired, to 
pass the baggage. They had all the time between Quarantine and 
the dock to fix up a deal. Under the present system the in- 
spectors are relieved entirely from the responsibility of taking 
declarations on the ship. This is done, as the law has always 
provided it should be done, by deputy collectors, who are gen- 
erally clerks in the Collector’s office, detailed specially for the 
work. When the ship reaches her dock, these men hand over the 
declarations they have taken and leave. Their work is finished. 
The declarations are then given to the inspectors, who do the 
work for which the law created them—the examining of the bag- 
gage. This new arrangement provides many ounces of prevention ; 
and, besides, it greatly facilitates the examination. Generally one 
inspector is assigned to every five passengers, and the first time 
they meet is at the head of the opposing lines that are formed on 
the dock—inspectors on one side, passengers on the other. . There 
is an end here of the possibility of having the one inspector year 
after year examine the same person’s baggage. 

It has been charged that the practice of roping off a section of 
the dock for the examination, and not permitting other than pas- 
sengers behind these ropes, is a great hardship to persons whose 
friends have come to the ship to meet them—that it savors of 
keeping a prisoner in a pen. This regulation has been made for 
the benefit of the passengers themselves, and it is satisfactory to 
most of them. Among other things, it prevents a morbidly curi- 
ous crowd from inspecting at close range the contents of a lady’s 
trunk, and by keeping the outsiders away, pushing and confusion 
is prevented, so that baggage can be examined in less than half 
the time formerly consumed. 

The complaint is made in some of the newspapers that a pas- 
senger is first asked to swear in his declaration to the contents of 
his baggage, and then, in despite of his oath, he is searched like 
a criminal when he is on the dock. The passenger is simply re- 
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quired to do what every importer of merchandise must do under 
the law. There is no difference between the Custom House on 
the dock and the regular Custom House through which merchan- 
dise is passed. In the eyes of the law they are identical. It is 
rather absurd, therefore, to question the procedure of examination 
as regards the baggage of incoming passengers, when no one has 
ever dreamed of questioning the same regulation when applied 
to the goods of an importer. 

It is true that the law, so far as the baggage is concerned, is 
permissive and not mandatory; and if the experience of the De- 
partment had not been such as to make it necessary to enforce a 
search, there would not to-day be the stringent enforcement that 
is found at the steamship docks. 

Some of the newspapers have been utterly unreasonable in 
their comments on this matter. For years the press has voiced 
complaints against the system of bribery and extortion on the 
docks. Now that the Department has taken hold of the system 
complained of and has broken it up, its course is impugned in the 
same quarters, and it is attacked more violently than it was be- 
fore. The Department is entirely satisfied with the justice of its 
course and more than pleased with the knowledge that, for the 
first time in many years, the Government is getting at least a por- 
tion of its dues on this account. That it is getting all is too much 
to expect. Despite the vigilance of the authorities, there is un- 
doubtedly some wrong-doing still. Instead of being systematic, 
however, it is now sporadic. The great body of inspectors is made 
up of honorable men. The few dishonest members who may exist 
know that there is a strict system of surveillance, and they are re- 
strained in the extent of their operations by fear of discovery. 
As for the passengers, the declarations of incoming steamers prove 
very clearly the improvement that has been wrought in their moral 
sense. For the first time many cifizens realize that they have 
bought things abroad. Formerly, such purchases as they made 
were entirely forgotten until after the dock had been left well be- 
hind. The declarations as now filed by the passengers show of late 
about the same relative increase as the duties collected—that is to 
say, where one dollar was declared before, four dollars are de- 
clared now on the average. It is clear, therefore, that there has 
been improvement all around. Lyman J. Gace. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE ROOSEVELT 
ADMINISTRATION. 


BY MARRION WILCOX, 


We must try to realize the form and pressure of the time, not 
as distinct from its central figure, but as influencing and in- 
fluenced by the President : otherwise, our discussion will have little 
practical value. Though we may choose for particular mention, 
in a brief survey like the present, only a few among a thousand 
' plans and tendencies shaped or converging at the national capital, 
still we must be conscious of all. These are not merely conditions 
surrounding a new President; so far as the plans have been wisely 
conceived and well laid, so far as the tendencies may be shown 
to be of “the very age and body of the time,” they are themselves 
part of the new impulse, the new force that Mr. Roosevelt typities. 


I. Tue Parapox. 


Lest a single element of interest should be wanting in the 
political situation at Washington, fate has decreed that, when we 
have analyzed the components of the situation, seeking its essence 
and intending to state/that most plainly, we find that we have 
arrived at a paradox. For the policy of the late President is to 
continue absolutely unbroken, while a programme identified with 
the new President is being carried into effect. Differently ex- 
: pressed, the interrupted plans of a man who was essentially a fol- 
lower of public opinion are to be ied out by a man who is 
essentially a leader of public opinion One must say, taking into 
consideration Mr. Roosevelt’s very distinct personality, that the 
facts of history have seldom lent themselves, in a matter of the 
highest consequence, to a proposition which at first view seems 
more self-contradictory and at variance with common sense. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration at Buffalo to the effect that he 
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would continue the McKinley policies had one consequence which 
was promptly noted. Said an influential newspaper in October: 

“He is now hearing on all sides that his lamented predecessor had 
‘promised’ to do this or that, had ‘promised’ to appoint Smith, Jones, 
or Robinson to such and such an office, had agreed to recommend 
Thingumbob or Whatdyecallem for promotion. No matter what va- 
cancy turns up, eminent gentlemen are always ready to remember that 
Mr. McKinley had slated—say, Joskins—for the place. No matter what 
policy or demonstration may come under controversy, we can be sure 
that some one will bear witness to the late President’s pledge—made 
to him personally—that so and so was his solemn and immutable pur- 
pose.”” 

The editor goes on to say that this country has never had a 
Chief Executive who entered into office more absolutely untram- 
melled by special bargains and obligations, and concludes with 


this extraordinary advice: 

“Whether he will repudiate at once or by degrees the absurd effort 
to influence him by the protestations we have alluded to remains to be 
seen. It seems to us, however, that he can well afford to repudiate at 
once, and we know that in so doing he will serve himself and reassure 
his well-wishers.”’ 

Repudiation, such as that “well-wisher” lightly counsels, and 
so far as it relates to other than officious persons who offer friv- 
olous advice, is out of the question. Mr. Roosevelt has once for 
all examined the obligation of promises much less solemn than 
his own—those made by political speakers when on the stump or 
the platform—and expressed his deliberate opinion in the essay 
entitled “Promise and Performance.” He says there: 

“No man should be held excusable if he does not perform what 
he promises, unless for the best and most sufficient reason. This 
should be especially true of every politician. It shows a thoroughly 
unhealthy state of mind when the public pardons with a laugh fail- 
ure to keep a distinct pledge. * * * Of course, matters may so 
change that it may be impossible for him, or highly inadvisable for 
the country, that he should try to do what he in good faith said he 
was going to do. But the necessity for the change should be made 
very evident, and it should be well understood that such a case is the 
exception and not the rule. As a rule, and speaking with due regard 
to the exceptions, it should be taken as axiomatic that, when a man 
in public life pledges himself to a certain course of action, he shall, 
as a matter of course, do what he said he would do, and shall not be 
held to have acted honorably if he does otherwise.” 

Instead of saying that performance following promise is to 
be taken for granted, and protesting that the obligation need not 
be restated at this late day—an attitude toward such matters 
which always betrays self-consciousness, if not self-righteousness— 
Mr. Roosevelt, as we notice, simply considers certain external 
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facts objectively. All the more impressive is the quality that is 
held in reserve. If one’s own personal acceptance of a duty is 
really beyond question, one is the more apt to leave it there. 
Why think of it, even, in an argument? In the same spirit of 
realism, we may add, though it is scarcely necessary, that these 
are the words of a man who at least never set higher standard 
or made harder rule for others than for himself. 

The apparent contradiction that was first referred to will van- 
ish when we investigate its terms. 

All over the country, as we write, the probable fate of the 
reciprocity treaties is being discussed, and the unknown quantity 
appears to be Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion of his duty in relation to 
Mr. McKinley’s plans for the promotion of our foreign commerce. 
Strictly speaking, the treaties in question are merely the McKin- 
ley version of the policy of the Republican party, declared in the 
platform of 1896; they represent his compliance with the demand 
made in that platform for the “renewal and extension” of the 
reciprocity arrangements negotiated by President Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration, “on such terms as will equalize our trade with other 
nations, remove the restrictions which now obstruct the sale of 
American products in the ports of other countries, and secure en- 
larged markets for the products of our farms, forests and fac- 
tories.” But, by his advocacy of these measures in the last days 
of his life, Mr. McKinley had made them peculiarly his own. 

It is apparently taken for granted that a continuation of the 
McKinley policy in this regard by Mr. Roosevelt will bring on a 
collision with the Senate. A veteran observer, after mentioning 
the circumstance that the Senate has treated these arguments, 
and therefore the policy for which they stand, not merely with hos- 
tility, but with studied contempt, such as is rarely bestowed upon 
any President’s policy by a legislative body of his own party, con- 
cludes that Mr. Roosevelt will attempt to convince the Senate that 
this policy should be accepted, and that in spite of their obduracy 
he will prevail. “In the end, the new President’s frankness, 
courage, tenacity and singleness of purpose must win, no matter 
who the contestants. In a very short time he will have the people 
at his back, as no President since Washington has had them.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is sure to win in the long run. Is it, then, abso- 
lutely certain that astute Senators will, in the long run, fail to see 
a foregone conclusion, or that they will deliberately contrive their 
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own humiliation? The President will have the people at his 
back in this matter, because the people believe in reciprocity as 
well as in him. Is it absolutely certain that the last refuge of 
unbelief is the Senate; that the Senate will make no concessions 
whatever to right and might combined, if given a little time? 

And, on the other hand, if it appears that nothing will be lost 
and so much may be gained by a little delay, does any one really 
believe that Mr. Roosevelt should make haste to fight for these 
treaties, without satisfying himself that their provisions are all 
above criticism ? 

Those who insist upon the greatest haste may not be the best 
friends either of the measures or of the President. Furthermore, 
an excellent reason for not making this the first of all questions 
to be decided will be mentioned presently. 

We are, however, at liberty to anticipate on the President’s 
part no unnecessary concession in any matter—no surrender of 
the principle involved for the sake of harmony; and most unwise 
are the suggestions now current that a resort to indirect methods 
may be advisable when dealing with Senatorial opposition. For 
example, the author of an article in one of the November maga- 
zines says truly that: 

“Men who achieve greatly are always men of primitive instincts, 
who do their work in the most direct way. There is no legerdemain 
about the best success; no conjuring, no devious and mysterious 
machinations. Roosevelt has succeeded in life because by the plainest 
method he has done in a thoroughly human, unflinching and often 
humorous way what he had conceived to be the right thing to do.” 

And yet the same writer, after diving to such a depth, disap- 
points us by bringing to the surface this conclusion with respect 
to the reciprocity conventions: 

“To adopt these treaties will require the masterful imperturbabil- 
ity and velvety adroitness which Mr. McKinley used so skillfully. 
Roosevelt may have to learn this art of fencing.” 

We cordially hope that he will not learn it, but, on the con- 
tray, will once more prove to any masters of political “legerde- 
main,” of “devious and mysterious machinations,” who may be 
concerned, that the rule of his life, great because simple, brings 
the larger success. Let them learn to conform, though late in 
life, because in the fullness of his strength and with his “primi- 
tive instincts,” now altogether justified and more vigorous than 
ever before, he cannot. 
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Looking into such a situation steadily, we can have no doubts. 
There is no real choice of ways. Mr. Roosevelt must live up to his 
record in circumstances which are difficult enough to mislead some 
of his advisers—that is all. Looking steadily at the careers of 
the greatest Americans, as it is easier to do when the involved 
issues have long since passed into history, we can see what it is 
that makes a man great, in the sense in which Washington and 
Lincoln were great. It is just the carrying out, on a grand scale 
in the highest office, of what Mr. Roosevelt has exemplified and 
advocated in positions which schooled him for the highest. 

Moreover, by cultivation during all the years of training, the 
instincts, or first nature, so to speak, of an untainted man may 
become second nature as well, establishing a control which is 
actually stronger than the unfriendly external pressure in any 
time of trial. In such case, the suggestion to adapt himself 
pliantly, to conform, to shift his ground craftily, comes too late. 
Let us thank God for a certain noble incapacity. 

As for the suggestion that a President must have regard to 
expediency as well as principle, look steadily at that also. 

A President must have regard for everything—for all his peo- 
ple, including the Senators. Shall we, therefore, admit that in 
the midst of his battle he will do well to throw away the weapons 
he has made his own, and which unquestionably fit in a strong 
man’s hand, in order to learn tricks with the foils? 

An important matter to consider in this immediate connection 
is the probable attitude of the South towards the measures of the 
new Administration. 

Warmly sympathetic approval and support for Mr. Roosevelt 
personally, on the part of the Southern people and the Southern 
Senators and Representatives, promised, until the middle of Oc- 
tober, to make decidedly easier his daily conquest of freedom and 
the right to enjoy life. 

It became known in the Southern States that Democrats would 
be selected for federal offices when good Republicans were not to 
be found, and this liberal disposition had already been happily 
shown in the appointment of ex-Governor Jones as United States 
District Judge of the Middle and Northern District of Alabama, 
when a single unrelated act, which certainly was not intended 
to have any public significance, either social or political, was 
resented to a degree which would have been appropriate if a pub- 
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lie affront to the high-minded Southerners had been deliberately 
offered by the President. 

In the nature of things, this misunderstanding is temporary. 
The South is not always to be misled; its strong feeling is not 
always to be played upon by those whose self-interest prompts 
them to keep sectionalism alive. At least this particular theme is 
likely to be soon worn out, for the good feeling manifested by the 
most warm-hearted people in America when the President first 
took office was plainly based upon essential sympathy and good 
understanding, the most substantial grounds of friendship. 
Southern Democrats are not quite the natural allies of Northern 
Democrats, the party meaning a different thing socially in the 
two sections: thus some of the Democrats first mentioned had be- 
gun to reason before the incident occurred, and they will certainly 
resume that train of thought if we are right in believing the 
basis of friendship to be permanent. 

And after the misunderstanding shall have been cleared away, 
the good results of an earnest discussion of the race question will 
remain. 

If we have had the good fortune to suggest the right word, 
enough has been said. In dealing with people of the finest tem- 
perament, it is certain that our suggestion will strike in the 
more, the less we bear on. 

Il. THe New Impvtse. 

A force which could be fully appreciated nowhere but at the 
city of Washington was perceptible in all of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government during the first weeks of the new Ad- 
ministration. 

While the flags were still at half-mast there was the stir of 
new life; one who went about among the Government officials 
became conscious of this everywhere. Everywhere there was, to 
put it bluntly, a sense of being able to do—to secure appreciative 
consideration for new plans, and quick recognition of the needs 
and requirements that surely grow together with the growth of 
national resources and over-sea enterprises, as though side by side. 

An important part of the new President’s task would be to 
carry out, as nearly as possible, the plans and purposes of his pre- 
decessor? Granted. But more importance and incomparably 
more zest attached to the enterprises which would be undertaken 
upon his own initiative. This conviction was not expressed in 
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were unfolded. 

It is not enough to refer, in explanation of this, to the con- 
tagion of the new Executive’s energy. In the past most of us 
have been obliged to learn that uncommon energy may co-exist 
with a repellent egotism. We have already seen, too, how Mr. 
Roosevelt is prepared to resist external pressure of a certain sort. 

Here we come upon a distinction which cannot be drawn too 
carefully; for we are dealing with an exceptional man, whose 
training on one side makes it no easier or more in accordance 
with second nature to resist unworthy influences than on the other 
side it is characteristic of his second nature to welcome friendly 
and useful suggestions. 

As a literary man, Mr. Roosevelt has for years made a prac- 
tice of taking the public into his confidence. He has done in this 
way more than the novelist, who makes his personal disclosure 
warily, through fictitious characters placed in feigned situations. 
Mr. Roosevelt has written without disguise, manifestly from his 
heart, about actual situations and the issues that seemed to him 
most real. And to the approachableness which this implies one 
readily adds all that is needed for further encouragement—that an 
author is by disposition and cultivation skilled in putting himself 
in the other man’s place, provided the other man deserves respect 
and confidence ; in understanding his motives, too, or at least not 
shirking the analysis required to penetrate them. 

Say, further, that at the moment in our history which we 
are trying to realize there is the exhilaration of national pros- 
perity. More gold is in the Treasury than it has ever held before ; 
the Secretary is about to announce that the condition of the na- 
tional finances is strong and satisfactory, despite our neglect to 
make the most of that fraction of our vast potential wealth which 
is actually in hand. On the whole, it is a condition of affairs 
which, to say the least, does not call for immediate and radical 
measures of relief. Currency and tariff legislation (including the 
reciprocity feature) may, therefore, be made for a time less prom- 
inent than usual, and all the more attention may be bestowed upon 
the newer problems and those which enter a new phase with the 
arrival of a new Executive. 

As usual, streams from more than one source form the note- 
worthy current and give it power. 
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Taking up first the important subject which lies nearest to 
our hand, we may speak of the accession of the most famous civil 
service reformer to the Presidency of the United States. 

In 1895 Mr. Roosevelt wrote that, from the beginning of the 
present system of civil service reform, each President of the 
United States has been its friend, but no President has been a 
radical civil service reformer. Presidents Arthur, Harrison and 
Cleveland have all desired to see the service extended, and to see 
the law well administered. No one of them has felt willing or able 
to do all that the reformers asked, or to pay much heed to their 
wishes save as regards that portion of the service to which the law 
actually applied. 

It is still true, as it was then, that there is need of further 
legislation to perfect and extend the law and the system, but “the 
opposition to the reform is generally well led by skilled parlia- 
mentarians, and they fight with all the vindictiveness natural 
to men who see a chance of striking at the institution which has 
baffled their ferocious greed.”’* 

There was, at the time just mentioned, “in American public 
life no one other cause so fruitful of harm to the body-politic as 
the spoils system,” he said; adding that, in order to find out who 
were the friends and who the foes of the law at Washington: 


“Departmental officers, the heads of bureaus, and, above all, the 
commissioners themselves, should be carefully watched by all friends 
of the reform. They should be supported when they do well, and 
condemned when they do ill; and attention should be called not only 
to what they do, but what they fail to do. To an even greater extent, 
of course, this applies to the President.” 


Again, he has written: 

“Civil service reform is not merely a movement to better the pub- 
lic service. It achieves that end, too; but its main purpose is to 
raise the tone of public life, and it is in this direction that its effects 
have been of incalculable good to the whole community.” 


A thorough, all-embracing improvement of the civil service— 
an improvement which has sometimes been referred to as the 
greatest of all possible administrative reforms—may certainly be 
worked for more hopefully during the Presidency of the man who, 
out of the fullness of his knowledge as Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, made the statements of fact and opinion which we have 
quoted. An unprompted zeal in the execution of the law even as 
it stands is for the first time assured; the enactment by Congress 


* “Administration—Civil Service."" By Theodore Roosevelt. Page 33. 
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of a more comprehensive and rigorous measure is less improbable 
than at any time within half a century. 

Only one circumstance need be mentioned to show the impera- 
tive need of extending the operation of the law so that it shall 
protect all Government employees. Experience proves that, as 
the number of positions subject to competitive examination has in- 
creased, the spoilsmen have fallen upon those positions still un- 
defended or “unclassified” with a greed in very truth ferocious. 
Thus, the consular branch has gone from bad to worse; the efforts 
of politicians seeking places for their favorites, dependents or po- 
litical creditors have been so concentrated upon a part of our for- 
eign service that its posts, but a few hundred in all, are actually 
exposed to the attacks which were formerly dispersed among many 
thousands of domestic offices. This deplorable indirect conse- 
quence of splendid work is like a public challenge to all those who 
now have the same work in hand. The pendency of measures for 
extending our foreign trade is another challenge. 

We turn again to the essay from which we have been quoting, 
and read President Roosevelt’s words : 


“There is a chance of putting through the bill to reform the con- 
sular service. * * * Instead of wasting efforts by a diffuse support 
of eight or ten bills, it would be well to bend every energy to securing 
the passage of the consular bill; and to do this it is necessary to 
arouse not only the Civil Service Reform Associations, but the Boards 
of Trade throughout the country, and to make the Congressmen and 
Senators feel individually the pressure from those of their constitu- 
ents who are resolved no longer to tolerate the peculiarly gross mani- 
festation of the spoils system which now obtains in the consular 
service, with its attendant discredit to the national honor abroad.” 

Such a heartening view of the situation, as it relates to the 
prospect of improvement in all branches of the public service, may 
be fairly regarded as representative of the general view of the 
situation as a whole. We do not mean by singling out this partic- 
ular feature that it seems likely to be made more prominent than 
others in the new policy; but one who requires the true outlook 
upon the newer problems and phases could scarcely make better 
beginning than precisely here, by closer study than we can offer at 
present of these factors which, even though mentioned briefly and 
without emphasis, stand out so distinctly. 

And we do require the true outlook. With reference to the 
Philippines, for instance, at the moment, we have to think of an 
active insurrection in our island of Samar, involving much loss of 
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life and the infliction of misery. Again, the terms employed may 
be so unfamiliar that our imagination will fail to respond with a 
perfect picture when we are told of the work of the United States 
Signal Corps, now extending the cable system from island to 
island, connecting headquarters at Manila with Mindoro, Marin- 
duque, Masbate, blockaded Samar and Leyte, Ceba, Negros, Min- 
danao, Jolé and Siasi, We probably have a sense of contrasts 
not fully realized while considering, in the same connection, a dis- 
cussion about the number of troops to be kept in the islands, and 
an appreciation of the Civil Commission’s work; the circumstance 
that the amended act passed by Congress last March makes re- 
vocable all franchises in the Philippines granted under its an- 
thority, forbids the sale or lease of the public lands, the timber, or 
the mining rights, and otherwise places obstacles in the way of 
investors, and the further circumstance that for some time very 
well-considered steps have been taken to give confidence to the 
same indispensable class of persons. 

We must hear also an occasional voice of protest, as in the 
platform of one of the political parties in Massachusetts, which 
declares, “In place of colonial imperialism abroad, we offer to 
the people progressive democracy at home;” to which the more 
numerous voices make reply, offering progressive democracy at 
home, not in place of, but in addition to, whatever may be accom- 
plished abroad. 

Now the voice that is heard most clearly of all says: 


“The timid man, the lazy man, the man who distrusts his country, 
the over-civilized man, who has lost the great fighting, masterful 
virtues, the ignorant man, and the man of dull mind, whose soul is 
incapable of feeling the mighty lift that thrills ‘stern men with em- 
pires in their brains’—all these, of course, shrink from seeing us do 
our share of the world’s work by bringing order out of chaos in the 
great. fair tropic islands from which the valor of our soldiers and 
sailors has driven the Spanish flag.” 


And again: 

“It is worse than idle to say that we have no duty to perform, 
and can leave to their fates the islands we have conquered. Such a 
course would be the course of infamy. It would be followed at once 
by utter chaos in the wretched islands themselves. Some stronger, 
manlier power would have to step in and do the work, and we would 
have shown ourselves weaklings, unable to carry to successful com- 
pletion the labors that great and high-spirited nations are eager to 
undertake. The work must be done; we cannot escape our respon- 
sibility.”’* 


*“The Strenuous Life.’ By Theodore Roosevelt. New York, 1900. 
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And the extent of our responsibility is defined in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s essay entitled “Expansion and Peace” (December 21, 


1899) : 

“This country will keep the islands and will establish therein a 
stable and orderly government, so that one more fair spot of the 
world’s surface shall have been snatched from the forces of darkness.” 


There has been the same ring of sincere conviction in that 
voice since the Philippine question was broached. There has been 
no sign of wavering or waiting on the trend of events. 


III. A Distinctive Poticy. 

The advantage of beginning with absolute conviction of right 
and duty, and of the outcome, is at once apparent. 

To the hand that but touches the Philippines they are a net- 
tle; in the hand that holds them tentatively, uncertain whether to 
keep or let them go, they are a problem, and such they will re- 
main. But this hand grasps them firmly. 

Looking steadily at the actual conditions with this inflexible 
purpose, we shall become aware that some of the difficulties have 
been of our own making. At the very centre of the Insular Gov- 
ernment there existed a state of things which was certain to cause 
more or less embarrassment; and even a slight, unnoted disturb- 
ance of that centre may spread until it becomes at the cireum- 
ference a widely heralded disaster. We refer to the friction inci- 
dental to the transfer of the government from the military to the 
civil authorities. 

The friction was perfectly natural. It would be rather a 
puzzle to point out any position of honor the incumbent of which 
does not in reality somewhat resent the coming of his successor. 
Anywhere we are apt to feel the difference between perfunctory 
and spontaneous association, however short and easy the joint un- 
dertaking; in the Philippines, during many anxious months, 
American civil commissioners and army officers were side by side, 
with novel tasks set to them jointly, but without knowing ex- 
actly what share fell to each in work that was always hard and 
often exasperating. 

For our present purpose, it is unnecessary to inquire whether 
the transfer was or was not made as expeditiously as possible. It 
was a kind of partnership that might easily have become unen- 
durable. The high character of both civil and military officials 
was proven as by fire, and their perception of the still more serious 
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consequences to the cause that would come from an open rupture 
deserves grateful praise. So, at least, it appears to those of us 
who have only been able to look on from a great distance, realiz- 
ing that thousands of miles are still a serious matter and that the 
earth is still opaque. We must humbly decline to put half-known 
rights and wrongs into this balance, as though such weighing of 
them would determine whether loyal civilian or loyal soldier in 
the Far East showed the greater generosity or devotion to Ameri- 
can interests. 

But if we blink last year’s facts we shall lose, and deserve to 
lose, much present comfort. We have to consider for the present 
and the future the probable achievements of the Civil Govern- 
ment, with the army in such relation to it, or little by little 
coming to sustain such relation to it, as the army sustains to the 
civil authorities in other portions of the territory of the United 
States. This estimate we cannot even begin to make without 
taking into account the Commission’s past troubles. 

That the difficulties of the Civil Commission, then, were much 
increased by the attitude of General MacArthur and the coterie 
surrounding him is the fact for our present use which is patent 
to students of Philippine matters; and all unbiased students will 
probably agree that the happiest results are to be expected from 
the strengthening of the hands of Governor Taft and his assv- 
ciates. The ground of such confidence is no longer merely 
the general reputation of the stronger members of the Commis- 
sion; it is demonstrated ability of a special sort; it is the suc- 
cessful work that has been done under Governor Taft’s leadership 
in this new field of endeavor. More particularly we would men- 
tion the Taft measures which were designed to detach from the 
opposition large elements of the native population and to supply 
a counterpoise for the hostile Filipino societies. 

A very practical question which is certain to be considered 
in the near future relates to the expenditures and receipts of the 
Philippine Government. After three years of debate on the 
ethical principles involved in taking, come the years of debate 
on the cost of governing what we have taken. It will seem wholly 
a question of expense or revenue; so war passes into peace. The 
common opinion is, accordingly, that a development of the 
Division of Insular Affairs at Washington is likely to oceur, since 
this Division is expected to advise in matters of ways and means, 
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and to take care of business connected with the new possessions. 
It is also looked to for co-operation with the Philippine Govern- 
ment in all merciful designs for securing the good will of the 
natives. The latter function alone would be enough to make this 
Division interesting; but it has still another claim upon our 
attention, for here the pressure of the time may set free a vigor- 
ous young organization (at present subject to the Secretary of 
War), to assume, perhaps, a separate existence as a distinct 
Executive Department. 

Conflicting rumors are current in regard to the size of the 
army to be maintained for service in the Philippines, and yet 
there would seem to be no reasonable doubt as to the broad gen- 
eral principle which should govern in the decision. We may take 
a hint from patriotic financiers, who, in time of panic, of real or 
fancied insecurity of the money market, restore confidence by let- 
ting the public know that there are inexhaustible funds on hand, 
which will be used as required. It is high time to stop the fool- 
ish talk about not replacing the troops whose terms of enlistment 
expire—inviting the panic called insurrection by withdrawing too 
many of the visible securities called regiments. We should 
rather be disposed to err on the side of safety; for a resolute show 
of military force will gradually make its actual employment less 
and less necessary. 

The new impulse is all away from that uncertainty which 
would make of the Philippines a problem and nothing more. 

Of all the plans under discussion, none seems more certain 
to lead its advocates into a perplexing maze than the plans for 
making the military strength of the countary available in a great 
emergency. 

“Our army has never been built up as it should be built up. 
There is no body from which the country has less to fear, and none of 


which it should be prouder, none which it should be more anxious to 
upbuild. Our army needs complete reorganization—not merely en- 


larging.” 

Thus Mr. Roosevelt expressed himself in 1899. Last year 
Secretary Root clearly drew the limits within which the discus- 
sion must be confined when he stated that the country must rely 
for its main strength upon the Volunteers, since the armaments of 
other powers are so great that almost any conflict in which we 
may become involved will require a much larger force than any 
standing army whieh we are willing to maintain. 
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As for the regular army, the Secretary of War has advised in 
his last published report that provision should be made for a 
minimum force of 60,000 men, with an authorized maximum of 
100,000, while the Lieutenant-General Commanding, in substan- 
tial agreement, suggests the proportion of one soldier “to every 
thousand of population.” A very modest estimate this seems, too, 
when we reflect that to man the Endicott system of defences for 
our seacoast would require about 100,000 artillerymen and officers, 
were all the fortifications, by any strange chance, to be called 
upon for full proof of their serviceableness at the same time. 

But how may any sufficient portion of the ten or twelve 
millions of possible soldiers in the United States be so organized 
that the combined army of regulars and volunteers will constitute 
that surest safeguard against war, a reasonable preparation for 
the use of the great powers of which this nation is possessed ? 

Many plans have been suggested to the War Department with 
reference to the organization of an adequate reserve, and the ob- 
jections thereto, chiefly based upon the strong preference which 
is so often shown for local control of State troops, are spoken of 
as often as the plans themselves. The Secretary’s great ability 
may be taxed to keep the doctrine of States’ Rights out of the 
discussion that will ensue if a definite scheme is put forward by 
the Department. All the plans hitherto suggested involve the 
status of the National Guard. Is it to be considered as a portion 
of the fighting force and as a portion of the training school for 
officers and men? In some parts of the West the desire is felt to 
make the National Guard a reserve of the army, but in many 
places in the East the tendency is to treat it merely as a force 
which shall receive a certain amount of soldierly training. 

One plan which has been entertained by some of the very influ- 
ential officials of the War Department is to give the army its own 
reserve by increasing the term of enlistment, while making the 
period of active service no longer than it is at present. Accord- 
ing to this arrangement, the men would be held in reserve after 
the termination of the active period, to be called back to their 
colors whenever a war should break out. The Department holds 
that when hostilities begin a volunteer force should be called out, 
the National Guard being liable to the service of the country for 
limited periods, say, of six months only, and arrangements being 
made for the selection of officers for the volunteer forces and 
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the transfer of a certain number of officers and men from the 
National Guard to the Volunteers. Adequate opportunity for 
training officers and men should be provided at the service 
schools. 

Claiming and deserving attention at this time are such diverse, 
interesting themes as these: The advantage of establishing 
agricultural experiment stations in Porto Rico; the universal ex- 
tension of the Postmaster-General’s pet measure, the rural free 
delivery system; and our too liberal immigration laws, which fail 
to keep out laborers of a class tending to depress the labor market, 
races not readily assimilating with our own, or the most objection- 
able individuals—even anarchists. But these we can only men- 
tion in passing; for we pass naturally from the great subject of 
the development of the army to the still more important subject of 
the navy’s development. The latter is joined and fastened to a 
new policy in relation to South and Central America, which may 
ultimately become the distinctive feature of the policy of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

A few years ago Mr. Roosevelt wrote of our nation as that 
one among all the nations of the earth which holds in its hands 
the fate of the coming years. On the 20th of last May he spoke 
of it in its relation to the other American republics ; spoke of the 
American republics as having already a joint foreign policy. 

At Buffalo (the occasion being the opening exercises of the 
exposition), in his official character of Vice-President, he ex- 
tended a greeting on behalf of the United States to the Spanish- 
American delegates who were present, and assured them as rep- 
resentative persons that the Government of the United States 
was equally opposed to territorial aggrandizement on this conti- 
nent by any Old World power and to the invoking of the Monroe 
Doctrine for the aggrandizement of any one of the American 
nations at the expense of any other. 

That explains the expression, “joint foreign policy.” The 
United States will neither commit acts of aggression nor permit 
them, at the expense of her weaker neighbors, at the pleasure of 
the great Powers. She stakes on the issue that splendid destiny 


which the speaker foresaw: 

“We, of the two Americas, must be left to work out our own salva- 
tion along our own lines: and * * * among ourselves each nation 
must scrupulously regard the rights and interests of the others, so 
that, instead of any one of us committing the criminal folly of trying 
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to rise at the expense of our neighbors, we shall all strive upwards in 
honest and manly brotherhood, shoulder to shoulder, together.” 

The Monroe Doctrine “should be regarded simply as a great 
international Pan-American policy, vital to the interests of all 
of us.” 

The idea is caught up, the offer of a guaranty of protection is 
accepted, let us understand. Some of the South American Presi- 
dents are using the phrases “American unity,” “union and har- 
mony. between all the countries of the Americas,” “solidarity.” 
The phrases echo along the Andes, along the months; the echo 
comes back now in November from the City of Mexico, where the 
Pan-American Conference is sitting: “We should be neither 
North, Central nor South Americans, but Americans.” 

Now let us hear other things, which are quite different from 
these superb words: rumors, persistent rumors, of a possible 
clash with Germany about control of American destinies in the 
republics where a kind of Spanish is spoken: rumors denied— 
always reappearing. 

Let us also speak of them, since others continue to say such 
indefinite things. Just in an ordinary way we may comment on 
Germany’s course in China: how careful investigations were made 
secretly and long ago to find suitable territory and a port for her 
purposes ; how elaborate plans were secretly worked out long be- 
fore even Rumor began to say a word; how preparations were all 
completed when the opportunity to gain a foothold arrived. 

But this is not an idle story; is it history? 

Yes, it is history. We really must take care what we say, for 
here comes the gravest of evening editors, who tells us that “high 
officers on the Naval Board of Construction have not hesitated to 
state that the United States navy should exceed that of Germany 
if the country is to be safe;” he adds that he is tempted to hope 
for “an international society to prevent naval officers from 
opening their mouths about questions” of this kind; he ends: 
“As for a practical method of carrying on a war between the 
United States and Germany, except in an extremely limited way 
in the Baltic or the English Channel, there is none.” 

For the very reason that there could be no attempt to invade 
the territory of Germany or that of the United States, both na- 
tions might feel the freer to try conclusions at sea. 

The war that the high officers meant, would be carried on to 
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decide the question of naval supremacy; its theatre would be the 
Atlantic Ocean. It may not be true that Germany or any other 
European power has or is likely to have the design to secure new 
colonies in this hemisphere. But it certainly is a fact that high 
officers in our navy speak of a possible design to colonize, and its 
possible result, war. In a very sincere way they have been known 
to speak of these possibilities, with an air of well-grounded convic- 
tion. They hold, first, that some portions of South America offer 
the most tempting field for colonization to be found anywhere in 
the world ; second, that by a comparison of the naval programmes 
of Germany and the United States it becomes clear that the Ger- 
man sea-power will be superior to ours in the year 1906; third, 
that if Germany or any other European nation seeking colonial 
expansion has a stronger fleet than ours, such country can plant 
a colony wherever she likes in South America. 

“Far better submit to interference by foreign powers with 
the affairs of this continent,” Mr. Roosevelt has written, “than 
announce that we will not tolerate such interference, and yet re- 
fuse to make ready the means by which alone we can prevent it.” 
Long ago he said that we need a fleet of great battleships, if we 
intend to live up to the Monroe Doctrine. And this from the 
same source: 

“We ask for a great navy, partly because we think that the pos- 
session of such a navy is the surest guarantee of peace, and partly 
because we feel that no national life is worth having if the nation is 
not willing, when the need shall arise, to stake everything on the 
supreme arbitrament of war, and to pour out its blood, its treasure, 


and its tears like water, rather than submit to the loss of honor and 
renown. * * * We cannot sit huddled. * * *-We must build the 


isthmian canal. * * *” 

The naval inferiority referred to related merely to the war- 
ships, but the lack of preparation in another respect is equally 
marked, as our readers may see from the following memorandum, 
prepared at our request by one of the “high officers” of the navy, 
and endorsed as to its main points by the leading authorities in 
that service: 

“By far the most important need of the navy at the present time 
is an increased supply of properly trained and educated young officers. 
A very large proportion of the officers now in the service are men of 
ripe experience, and the existing list of admirals and captains is amply 
sufficient for the needs of the navy for some time to come. But it is 
in grades below that of command rank, that is, in the grades of lieu- 
tenant-commander and below, that the deficiency is noticeable. In 
these grades, 820 commissioned officers are now allowed by law, but 
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the navy list shows about 130 short of this number, the deficiency 
existing in the junior grade, that of ensign. 

“The vessels now building and contracted for should all be com- 
pleted by about 1904. It would require, should there be war at that 
time, nearly 1,000 officers, below the grade of commander, to properly 
commission for war service all the battle-ships, cruisers, torpedo-boats 
and armed auxiliaries then on the navy list, and this would leave no 
officers on the active list available for colliers, supply vessels, such 
new auxiliaries as might be purchased, or for the various stations on 
shore duty, where their presence would be absolutely necessary for 
successful administration; in fact, the navy would find itself, in time 
of emergency, five or six hundred officers short of the requisite num- 
ber, and would be obliged to take in volunteers from the merchant 
service or from civil life, without military (naval) experience, to fill 
these vacancies. 

“The present annual output of the Naval School is only slightly 
more than sufficient to fill current vacancies, and under existing laws 
the increase in the body of officers will be small. 

“This state of things can be remedied only by increasing the num- 
ber of appointments to the Naval Academy. The subject is of 
greater importance than the building of new ships, since the increase 
of material in the navy has recently gone forward rapidly, while the 
personnel has been practically at a standstill. Officers cannot be im- 
provised. Volunteers cannot be brought in and trained to do efficient 
work in a short time. The various technical demands of the service— 
knowledge of ordnance, of engineering, of navigation, international 
law and military jurisprudence—all demand thorough training for 
their successful mastery. It takes about the same length of time to 
train the young naval officer at the Naval Academy that it does to 
build a battle-ship in a well-equipped yard.” 


Finally, there is an opportunity to develop the navy, so that 
we ourselves may be able to live up to the doctrine which we 
invite Spanish-America to accept. There is an opportunity, also, 
to cultivate the friendship of the Spanish-American Republics in 
the unselfish, noble spirit which makes the Pan-American speech 
so memorable; and in every proper way to encourage them to pre- 
pare for doing their part as well in support of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, now proclaimed as the great policy of all American nations. 

But these two opportunities are one. 

The magnitude of this opportunity is appreciated when we 
remember that the reciprocity treaties find in Spanish-America 
their special field. In a field so vast, their place is seen to be 
subordinate. They become part of a larger plan, and our para- 
dox is explained. Thus, the most effective method of continuing 
the late President’s plans which looked to reciprocity agreements 


might be to prosecute the most distinctive of the newer policies. 
Marrion WILCOx. 
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THE ENGINEER AND THE PROBLEM OF AERIAL. 
NAVIGATION. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE W. MELVILLE, ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


“I talk of dreams 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 
Which is as thin of substance as the air; 
And more inconstant than the wind.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, “Romeo and Juliet.” 

In earlier times many thoughtful men have given unquali- 
fied recognition to the uses and delights of the imagination. But 
could they see now, in the light of history, with what folly human 
nature has pushed a noble truth to the extreme, they would realize 
that much of its wisdom and grandeur has been obscured by the 
abuse of the imagination and undue revelling in its pleasures. 

This folly has been always peculiarly manifest in natural 
science, whence it penetrates to the field of applied mechanics. 

Outside of the proven impossible, there probably can be found 
no better example of the speculative tendency carrying man 
to the verge of the chimerical than in his attempts to imitate 
the birds, or no field where so much inventive seed has been sown 
with so little return as in the attempts of man to fly successfully 
through the air. Never, it would seem, has the human mind so 
persistently evaded the issue, begged the question and, “wrangling 
resolutely with the facts,” insisted upon dreams being accepted 
as actual performance, as when there has been proclaimed time 
and again the proximate and perfect utility of the balloon or of 
the flying machine. 

Notwithstanding the amount of accurate physical knowledge . 
now possessed by man, and the unremitting efforts on the part of 
many earnest investigators, pursuing methods of observation and 
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experiment, who have within recent years placed the study of the 
problem of Aérial Navigation upon a thoroughly scientific basis, 
it may be truly said that, so far as the hope of a commercial solu- 
tion of the problem is concerned, man is to-day no nearer fulfill- 
ment than he was ages ago when he first dreamed of flying 
through the air. 

Some of the investigators pursue truth for its sake alone, but 
nost of them are spurred on by the hope of some practical 
application of the principles when they shall have been fully 
established. Any basis for a hope of practical application must 
rest in a careful analysis of the possibilities and limitations of 
both nature and man and the relations involved. 

The problem of Aérial Navigation may be regarded in at least 
three aspects—from the viewpoint of physical science, from 
that of social science, and from that of purely speculative phil- 
vsophy. Of these three, we know physical science to be the most 
exact; we know social science to be to a certain degree exact; 
and we know that purely speculative philosophy, from its great 
unreliability, has long since lost much of its caste and stand- 
ing. From this it follows that, in a consideration of the prob- 
lem, great importance would attach to the conclusions reached 
through an investigation of physical phenomena; that, in connec- 
tion with such conclusions, some results of a study of social con- 
ditions would have to be noted ; and that any opinion based merely 
on a priori argument would be entitled to slight attention. 

The modern engineer, and especially the American engineer 
of to-day, may be regarded in at least two aspects: first, with re- 
gard to his qualifications for solving physical problems by his 
mathematical and mechanical knowledge and training, and, sec- 
ond, with regard to his position as a business man. In the first 
aspect, the engineer has been long generally recognized ; but com- 
mercial necessities now so thoroughly shape and direct his labors 
that his business abilities should be particularly appreciated. 

The engineer, as an important working force in a centre of 
intense activity, is to-day connected and identified with the manu- 
facturer, with the organization and management of vast business 
enterprises, and with the solving of problems of capital and labor 
in the industrial world; and, generally speaking, he is an econo- 
mist and a “social engineer.” He is in close touch with the 
financier and business man, and knows much of their hopes and 
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fears, their past efforts, present interests, and future prospects. 
The fully equipped engineer of to-day must be versed in the estab- 
lished facts and laws of physics, especially along mechanical lines, 
and in their industrial application ; and he must possess a wide ac- 
quaintance with business principles and methods. He is the con- 
necting link between the business world and the worlds of inven- 
tion and science. Many engineers are scientists, inventors, busi- 
ness men, and engineers all in one; but the essential meaning of 
the word “engineer” to-day, in the United States, is that of a 
technical business man. 

It may be readily inferred from what has been said that the 
engineer is peculiarly qualified to consider the problem of Aérial 
Navigation in its two most important bearings, physical and so- 
cial; and the imaginative power which he must possess in order 
to be a successful designer of machinery aud a commercial organ- 
izer, should be sufficient guarantee of his ability to conjecture as 
well as any man of intelligence the possibilities of commercial 
transportation through the air. 

A calm survey of certain natural phenomena leads the engineer 
to pronounce all confident prophecies at this time for future suc- 
cess as wholly unwarranted, if not absurd. 

M. Santos-Dumont can without doubt round the Eiffel tower 
and return to St. Cloud on a calm day, but no actual trial is 
needed to show that such a journey is impossible on many days, 
is always extremely dangerous, and of little or no practical use. 
The difficulty and danger are due, as has been often shown, to the 
inability of the balloon to maintain its shape. 

In any balloon open at the bottom, as originally constructed, 
the resistance to collapse at the bottom is practically nothing, be- 
ing no more than is offered by the weight of the fabric, as in the 
case of a simple curtain. At the top of a hydrogen-filled balloon 
twenty feet in diamcter the resistance is only one and a half 
pounds per square foot. This will give way under the normal 
impact of an air current of only eighteen miles per hour; and as 
soon as collapse begins the case is aggravated by the concave 
surface presented to the wind. Metal frame-work within a balloon 
must seem of doubtful advantage when we consider the increase in 
weight, the fragile nature of the frame-work, and the large areas 
of unsupported fabric. The danger of rupture of the latter would 
be even increased by the presence of the framing. 
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Closing a balloon at the bottom and maintaining a slight pres- 
sure within it, is more promising. Hydrogen, which is the most 
buoyant gas available for inflation, under a pressure of ten pounds 
per square foot loses only about one-half of one per cent. of its 
buoyancy, and the balloon could resist the normal pressure of 
wind blowing at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour. The 
fabric of such a balloon twenty feet in diameter would, however, 
have to sustain a tension of not less than seventeen pounds per 
running inch. And here we meet a new difficulty; for, unless 
the pressure within the balloon is limited by means of a safety 
valve, the.tension of the fabric will be increased nearly fourteen 
pounds for each hundred feet of ascent. The heavier fabric re- 
quired by the closed balloon becomes still heavier as we increase 
the size of the balloon, and places it at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the open balloon, which, in turn, even with its lighter 
weight and consequent greater carrying capacity, must be made 
of enormous size in order to carry sufficient propelling power to 
enable it to remain stationary in a wind blowing thirty-five miles 
an hour. 

In a storm at sea, spars, masts, and even sailors are often 
carried away by the wind. Let there be pictured a craft one hun- 
dred times more fragile than a ship, and so circumstanced that 
the failure of any one of many of its parts will result in almost 
certain death to all on board. Such a craft may be fairly en- 
titled “The Dirigible Balloon.” 

Relations that depend on mere size, important in all natural 
phenomena, are particularly so in the problem of aérial naviga- 
tion. Such relations are so numerous and intricate that there is 
no easy way of bunching them all together and drawing correct in- 
ferences regarding them, as is so frequently done from the per- 
formance of balloons or of flying machines when they are con- 
structed on a small scale for experiment. To say that the dirigi- 
ble balloon becomes a matter of less difficulty as its size is in- 
creased is but a partial statement of the real case. Each phenom- 
enon in its relation to the size must be considered by itself. It 
will be found that certain difficulties are lessened and others are 
increased by a change of size. Ways and means having been de- 
cided upon, it will be then manifest that one particular size has 
an advantage over all others. In the problem of navigating the 
air, there is imposed a minimum limit by the weight of the man 
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to be carried. Certain phenomena, such as the frictional resist- 
ance of the air, make for a larger size, but the simpler and more 
important relations of mass and energy call for a small size. 

One may even venture the general statement that, except when 
the controlling factor is skin resistance, as in swimming, the 
known relations of mass and energy are such that the problem of 
self-transportation increases in difficulty with size. There are 
many illustrations of this to be found in the animal kingdom. 
That the conditions are easier the smaller the size, is shown in a 
general way by the great varieties of insect life, there being more 
of these than of all other animals and plants combined. The very 
small insects appear to feel the attraction of gravitation no more 
than a floating particle of dust, which in turn may be said to pas- 
sively navigate the air without the aid of any mechanism what- 
ever—all of which tends to show how simple the problem may be 
to nature when relations permit. It is even doubtful whether the 
largest insects could fall from a sufficient height or project them- 
selves against an obstacle with sufficient velocity to cause actual 
injury. 

It may appear a rather bold statement to say that nature has 
gone as far as she can in evolving animals of large size, owing to 
the limitations imposed by gravitation and the materials at her 
command. Nevertheless this would seem to be borne out by cer- 
tain facts. Thus, where weight is lessened or neutralized by the 
buoyancy of water, as in the case of crabs, nature uses the insect 
structure on a much larger scale than elsewhere. The same is 
true of animals having bony skeletons, though here the largest 
wading varieties have been long extinct. 

All animals have special endowments of one kind or another; 
some are fleet of foot, others are fitted for climbing trees, and still 
others are great burrowers. Nature, in making these special en- 
dowments, is confined within comparatively narrow limits. She 
must work with such materials as phosphate of lime and muscular 
and other tissues, and depend for the special endowments on mere 
proportion and such devices as horns, claws and hoofs. Since 
nature is clearly impartial in the matter of these special endow- 
ments, let us suppose them to be eliminated. Not dwelling upon 
the point that the large animals, in this supposed case, will have 
an advantage in swimming, since this advantage has no relation 
to the problem being discussed, all animals will be then on an 
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equal footing as regards their ability to get about, whether by 
running, jumping, or climbing. The flea, the rabbit, the man, 
the horse, and the elephant could, im a running high jump, just 
clear the same fence. In the matter of flight, it is fair to assume 
that each of these animals would need a free space of, say, one 
hundred times its own dimensions in order to practice the art. 
The flea would be able to jump clear across its space or fall 
through its height and scarcely feel a jar. He could, therefore, 
fly to his heart’s content without the possibility of being hurt. 
The sparrow could hop at most through a twentieth of its field, 
and a fall from the height allotted to it would make it an easy 
prey for the actual cat. The sparrow’s flight would be, therefore, 
not wholly free from danger. A fall through a fifth part of the 
space allotted to the man would certainly kill him; and yet his 
flights would be relatively of no greater length than those of 
the flea. 

Coming now to the works of man, a careful analysis and com- 
parison will show them to be limited precisely as are the works of 
nature. They may be larger, because he can use steel, where 
nature must be satisfied with phosphate of lime. Also, man has 
an advantage in being able to use rotating parts, such as the 
wheel. But the wheel and all other similar devices give him only 
a minor advantage. His principal advantage lies in his ability 
to use stronger materials, and this, if anything, will enable him 
to outstrip nature in the size of a flying machine; for we may be 
permitted to believe that nature has evolved as large a flying 
creature as is possible with the means at her command. Should 
man succeed in building a machine small enough to fly and large 
enough to carry himself, then in attempting to build a still larger 
machine he will find himself limited by the strength of his ma- 
terials in the same manner and for the same reasons that nature 
has. The brain alone of the man-carrying artificial bird may be 
said to weigh one hundred and fifty pounds. The step from the 
largest flying creature evolved by nature to the smallest flying 
machine that will meet the wants of man is, therefore, a very long 
one. To span that step man has, to help him, only a few me- 
chanical contrivances and the superior strength of steel. Almost 
every other condition is set against him. 

From these considerations, it would seem difficult to mame 
anything that may be possible, and yet upon analysis is found to 
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be more circumscribed by limiting conditions, than is a flying 
machine capable of carrying a man. That the limitations as to 
size are being felt by experimenters is shown by the general tend- 
ency toward the adoption of the smallest possible size that will 
carry a human being. 

If the foregoing are some of the important physical facts to 
be considered, it is needless to say that the engineer can see in 
them no confirmation of the predictions that frequently have been 
made of a commercial solution of the problem. 

If the past is the best prophet, an unbiased review of what 
mechanical invention has done toward success, by the substitution 
of one form of aérial machine for another, would lead the 
engineer to say, also, that, far from supporting a hopeful view, it 
fills the mind with doubt. But no such review is needed here, 
since the possibilities of invention depend upon existing physical 
relations, and these do not seem to point to ultimate success, as 
we have seen. 

Existing modes of transportation are the result of the develop- 
ment and perfection of crafts and vehicles known to prehistoric 
man. The dug-out and the two-wheeled cart are the historical 
germs from which have grown the steamship and the automobile; 
but where, even to this hour, are we to look for the germ of the 
successful flying machine? The kite is attached to the earth; the 
balloon and soaring machine, although they may not be said to 
be attached to the air, must yet obey its whim, and, in the long 
run, goes where it goes, if not dashed to the ground. 

If the safe and speedy dirigible balloon and the successful 
flying machine are to be realities to-morrow, where is the prepara- 
tion to-day? The dirigible balloon has reached a point where it 
seems that its future limits can be marked, and these limits would 
not be of sufficient range to include anything like success. The 
successful flying machine, to spring full-fledged from the ashes of 
present failure, would have to be a Phoenix. 

The most logical interpretation of the present development of 
both the dirigible balloon and the flying machine would seem to 
be that “Aérial Navigation” is merging into an heroic sport. 

Coupled with the prophecies for the commercial utility of the 
dirigible balloon and the flying machine, we hear predictions as to 
their extensive use in war. 

It may be said, generally, as true of military science, that 
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every great point of offence is met by a great point of defence, 
though a temporary advantage of one over the other has often 
occurred. A marked advantage on the side of either offence or 
defence in the future would have to grow out of scientific dis- 
covery and invention of a rare order; and it would partly revolu- 
tionize warfare. Since such an advantage would have to be de- 
veloped gradually, it could not be kept secret, and when it reached 
the point of practical application in war, it would be possessed, 
in one form or another, by all the principal powers. They could 
be, therefore, upon an equal footing as regards their ability to use 
that advantage. 

Applying these general truths to possible Aérial Warfare, for 
the sake of argument,—and remembering that wind and weather 
could not be counted on as being permanently favorable or adverse 
by either of two opposing forces,—we have as the most probable 
prediction : 

The successful dirigible balloon, or the successful flying ma- 
chine for war purposes, capable of carrying a man or men in ad- 
dition to ammunition and ordnance, would be such epoch-making 
inventions as to be possessed by all the principal Powers. When 
fighting each other, the chances of such machines would be equal. 
In the case of their attacking land or sea forces, the chances 
would be exactly even for two great nations battling with each 
other. At least, we have no rightful reason to give, in advance, 
the preference to either nation, if they be equally matched; and 
when one is strong and the other weak, it matters not what the 
weapons may be, the chances are decidedly in favor of the strong. 

The drifting and unmanned balloon, and the unmanned flying 
machine, would be possessed by all the principal Powers, who 
would be thus upon an equal footing as regards the use of such 
weapons. The balloon would be subject to the whim of the wind, 
and the flying machine would behave like an aimed but unguided 
rocket of greatly lengthened flight and increased carrying power, 
and as such both would be wholly unreliable and would be con- 
sidered of secondary importance as aérial weapons. Their use 
would be exceedingly costly as compared to the damage they 
might possibly do to an enemy, and by reason of an unexpected 
change in wind and weather they might prove, in individual 
cases, a terrible boomerang to the army or navy using them. 

What unmitigated evil to any great nation can be seen in these 
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future weapons, admitting their possibility, it is very hard to dis- 
cern, though such an idea seems to be entertained by those who 
love to speculate about the weird and morbid, who would make a 
vision of to-day the actual terror of to-morrow. 

But while we may, for the sake of argument, consider what 
might happen if aérial warfare were possible, the existing physical 
relations that already have been considered seem to show that we 
have no right to expect such warfare, and that, so far as radical 
departures in military methods are concerned, “prophets whisper 
fearful change” all to no purpose. 

It may be said, however, that in war heroic hazard is at a dis- 
count, and that the slightest success with aérial navigation in 
peace times may serve as a sufficient incentive for individual deeds 
of daring in the air, such as require the bravest hearts and the 
most courageous spirits. 

Much is often claimed for the promotion of peace in the event 
of a successful aérial war-machine being perfected in the future, 
on account of added horrors of warfare and other considerations 
that will not so well bear investigation, but it is not easy to see 
how a new weapon of war, possessed by all the principal Powers, 
could bring about peace. 

In his relation to the industrial world, the engineer may be 
said to be a vital link between the known and the unknown. He 
helps in the establishment of the knowledge of what is possible 
and impossible, of what is practicable and impracticable, in their 
physical, mechanical and commercial relations. His duty in con- 
nection with the encouragement of pure science and the applica- 
tion of its most general laws is to level the business world up to 
that ‘high plane; and his duty in connection with the business 
world is to level the scientist or high-minded inventor down to 
an appreciation of the value of practical thought and action. 

The engineer may be thus said to be the mediator and ad- 
juster of differences, the interpreter of aims and ambitions, be- 
tween the worlds of scientific theory and industrial pursuit. 
So necessary is the engineer to the true welfare and progress of a 
nation that the day shall soon come, if it is not already here, 
when his obligations to society will be so universally appreciated 
and understood that much lack of feeling and sympathy on his 
part for all classes of men will write “failure” across his name 
as a “social engineer,” as surely as it is now written when he 
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makes a mistake of any consequence in the purely technical work 
of his profession. 

That his duties are most important and delicate, and that his 
responsibilities may be hardly measured, need not be said; and it 
is not to be expected that his judgment is unerring. But when 
he does err, it is rarely on the side of rashness, and all in all he 
may be considered as the safest guide that the business man may 
follow. 

It need not be fully pictured what the engineer sees to-day in 
the social aspect of the undecided problem of Aérial Navigation— 
what he sees of the possibilities for pretension to infallible proph- 
ecy, for scientific error, for the pervading of the business world 
with false hopes, mechanical moonshine, and downright char- 
latanism. 

The engineer lays no claim to final judgment upon physical 
possibility or impossibility—for no man has a right to such a 
claim ; and though he does not relinquish his right to an approxi- 
mately fixed opinion in the present which gives him the basis for 
positive action, he yet may hold a liberal attitude toward what, 
through further scientific experiment and correct deduction there- 
from, Nature may reveal in the future. 

But the worst thing that could happen would be a partial 
success for Aérial Navigation, in which case it would have all 
the insidious evil of a half-truth and be a commercial counterfeit 
susceptible of endless circulation. Companies would spring up 
like mushrooms, and thousands of people would lose the hoarded 
savings of years. The officers of a few of these companies would 
be self-deluded ; but in the vast number of cases they would con- 
sist either of unprincipled promoters who take no personal risk, 
or else of veritable charlatans intent upon fleecing the public. 
In one or two instances, the treasuries of unwary Governments 
might be raided. All this without consideration of frequent and 
appalling catastrophe. 

The engineer takes himself seriously, realizes the importance 
of his mission, and dwells upon his duty toward society. Accus- 
tomed to deal with facts and figures, he sees things in an exact 
and forceful way. Accustomed to deal with inexorable physical 
law, he has a keen perception of the dire consequence of error, 
and from this gets a strong realization of the wrong that a viola- 
tion of moral or social law would create. 
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He tries to approximate the evil and total up the injury that 
an engineering sham will bring to the nation. He denounces, in 
unmeasured terms, any so-called mechanical device or unscientific 
pretension whose existence is a menace to the people’s welfare— 
from the Keely motor to the claims for the great commercial 
utility of liquid air. 

The engineer lives in an atmosphere of accomplishment and 
control, and has an abiding faith in the power of mankind to 
achieve fair results or to check vicious tendencies. The engineer 
in no way countenances nor has any sympathy with laissez faire 
when applied to mechanical shams. He sees in the worldly spirit 
of indifference that lets ignorance run its course, the deluded 
quickly come to grief, or intelligent men be tricked and snared, 
without any interference, a selfishness and moral turpitude that 
seom inhuman. So far as it is possible, he believes in checkmat- 
ing the charlatan, in advising the ignorant, in opening the eyes 
of the deluded, and in warning the business man when likely to 
be imposed upon by unprincipled shrewdness. 

Bearing in mind the possible formation of stock companies 
for meretricious ends, the wide-awake engineer notes at all times 
the agitation of the problem of Aérial Navigation, and persistent 
public exploitation of experiments whose value is doubtful and 
of prophecy whose basis is insufficient; and he feels that in such 
exaggeration there is great danger to the best interests and im- 
mediate pursuits of the people. 

The engineer hopes that the earnest investigators of the prob- 
lem, whether they be scientists, inventors, or brother engineers, 
or, in some cases, all three in one, to whose keeping this problem 
is to be confided, may so follow the scientific method that in the 
day to come, when the actual results of their combined labor are 
seen in full, the solution may be so satisfactory that there can be 
no doubt as to actual success, or actual failure, or actual limited 
practicability,—whichever may prove eventually to be the case. 

There is one engineer whose opinion at the present hour, after 
a consideration of some of the more important physical and me- 
chanical facts involved, and after noting, in connection with the 
conelusion to which such consideration has led, certain social con- 
ditions, is that there is no basis for the ardent hopes and positive 
statements made as to the safe and successful use of the dirigible 
balloon or flying machine, or both, for commercial transportation 
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or as weapons of war, and that, therefore, it would be a wrong, 
whether wilful or unknowing, to lead the people and perhaps 
governments at this time to believe the contrary; and he, there- 
fore, asked to be permitted to put his opinion thus before the 
readers of this REVIEW. 

It has been always the function of science to clip the wings of 
fancy ; and, as it did so, it has revealed a “fairy land” more won- 
derful than man could conceive, and has enabled him to attain a 
material comfort and happiness undreamt of. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to suppose that, if in the future physical dis- 
coveries actually show this now undetermined art to possess no 
commercial utility or military value, and to involve too much 
difficulty and danger as a sport to be universally indulged in, 
science will have revealed a glimpse of practical possibilities 
which, in their realization, shall surpass all present dreams. 

Geo. W. MELVILLE. 
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SHALL THE MONROE DOCTRINE BE MODIFIED? 


BY WALTER WELLMAN. 


Has not the time come to modify and modernize the Monroe 
Doctrine? Not by any means to abandon it, but to preserve and 
strengthen it by a more rational application of its vital principle? 
Not to confess this principle unsound, but to reaffirm and establish 
its validity by confining its operation to a region where it is mor- 
ally defensible and practically important? Not to yield anything 
that is valuable to the United States, but to take that which is 
now only an unaccepted and unacceptable fiat, and therefore a 
standing invitation to trouble, and make it over into a principle 
which through world-recognition of its justice and soundness shall 
perpetually and peacefully protect the intrinsic interests of the 
United States ? 

In the field of international relations, no more important ques- 
tion now presses for the consideration of American statesman- 
ship. It is vitally and urgently important because world move- 
ments are slowly but surely creating a need for such revision. 
These movements trend inevitably to a clash with the Monroe 
Doctrine. We may now take up revision and dispose of it of our 
own free will and motion. If we wait much longer there is 
serious danger that we shall be compelled to take it up in that ~ 
awkward and uncomfortable hour when the pressure comes not 
from within but from without. The Doctrine contains a prinei- 
ple of the highest value to the United States. But the form 
in which that principle is stated is not in harmony with modern 
‘conditions. Monroeism served well the justified purposes for 
which is was devised, but in its original form it has outlived its 
usefulness. Since it was promulgated, many and vast changes 
have come to the relations of nations. A comparatively weak 
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state then, the United States has become one of the first Powers 
of the earth. The republican form of government is no longer 
an experiment. Instead of maintaining a deliberate policy of 
isolation, we have been drawn forth into the world field. Instead 
of standing apart from the family of nations, we have become 
one of them and have entered into all their inter-related activities. 
We have aided in changing the underlying spirit of international 
relationship from the armed and suspicious rivalry of the last 
century to the modern policy of enlightened self-interest—the 
policy of toleration, forbearance, respect for the superior rights 
of others, adjustment of differences along well-understood lines of 
accommodation—the modern policy which is founded in selfish- 
ness, but which nevertheless naturally operates to create a prac- 
tical international morality. 

It is wholly from the standpoint of this enlightened self- 
interest that the United States should regard the question of a 
revision of the Monroe Doctrine. As a member of the world 
family, the United States has not only gathered new power, but 
assumed new responsibilities; and it must play the game accord- 
ing to the rules which control all alike. But in its Monroe Doc- 
trine the United States has attempted to set up a rule all by itself. = 


f The Monroe Doctrine is a fiat which says what may or may not 


be done outside the sovereignty of the United States and within 
the sovereignty of certain other Powers which do not accept the 
fiat, the prescribed field being one in which certain other Powers 


| enjoy equal rights and privileges with the United States, and in 


which some of them have interests superior to those of the 


\ United States. When one member of the family of nations thus 


attempts to set limitations upon the natural activities of its 
fellow-members, it must be very sure of having right on its side; 


apd, as to this role, which has come down to us from the early 


years of the past century, it is high time the United States were 


peusing to ascertain the precise relations between our rights and 
interests and the rights and interests of other Powers in the 
premises. ‘The world now has its community of nations, and this 
community, like any other, has its public opinion. To this world- 
opinion the actions and the policies of all mations which affect 
other nations must in the end be submitted. The Monroe Doc- 
trine cannot bé regarded as an exception. There is no nation so 
powerfal ‘that it can maintain by force a flat affecting the world 
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but not founded in right and reason, judged by the world’s stand- 
ard. Why have not other Powers accepted the Monroe Doctrine? 
Is it because the principle is false, or because the scope of its 
application is too broad? Nothing could be of greater impor- 
tance to the United States than a correct answer to these ques- 
tions; for if we do not ourselves find the answer, world opinion 
will some day find it for us, 
P The vital principle underlying the Monroe Doctrine is a sound 
one, and it has been employed by many nations in one way or 
another. This principle is, simply, the right of a nation to set 
up prescriptive reservation of a special field of interest and in- 
fluence. The correctness of the principle is not open to question ; 
the propriety of its application must in every case be judged by 
the circumstances. Any nation is justified in a declaration of 
special or superior interest in a given region, but the declaratian 
must be limited to an actual, intrinsic interest. If it goes beyond 
this, and covers a region in which other na:ions have equal or 
superior interest, and they do not withdraw their claims, it can- 
not be recognized, and thus, in attempting to do too much, it does 
nothing at all. By spreading too far, it leaves the proper field 
of self-protection and invades the rights of others. Instead of 
tablishing the principle over the region where it is quite proper 
that it be established, there is failure to establish it anywhere. 
The only effective justification of a prescriptive rule is agreement 
among the Powers of lesser interest to respect the rights of 
the Power of superior interest and the consequent harmony and 
peace; but agreement failing, the rule becomes simply a dis- 
puted claim and, therefore, a source of irritation and friction. If 
a given territory is to be taken over by a new sovereign through 
conquest, treaty or purchase, all nations possess some right to be 
consulted ; and their right is measured according to their interest. 
If England and France were to declare that Belgium or the 
Netherlands should not be absorbed by any European Power, they - 
would be within their rights. But neither England nor France 
would be justified in asserting a permanent broad rule that no 
European Power should ever be permitted to take territory to the 
west of its original boundaries. Similarly, the United States 
would be justified, as it was justified for three-quarters of a 
century, in the declaration that it would never permit the island 
of Cuba to pass into the control of another foreign Power than 
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Spain, for there the United States had an obvious special interest 
which the whole world, in that spirit of mutual accommodation 
which is the base of all international relations, was willing enough 
to recognize. So, also, would the United States be justified, now 
that it is about to invest hundreds of millions in a canal piercing 
the American Isthmus, undertaking a vast responsibility and 
acquiring a very great and peculiar interest there, in declaring 
to the world that it reserves the entire isthmus as its special 
field of influence and activity. 

The weakness and falseness of the Monroe Doctrine is that 
it applies not only to the islands and seas near our shores and 
to the isthmus, where we have a large and unmistakable special 
interest, but broadly to the whole hemisphere, in a considerable 
part of which we have almost no actual interest at all, and where 
the interest of other Powers is in many cases equal to ours and 


in some eases far greater than ours. What is the evidence that . 


the United States possesses an interest in middle and lower South 
America sufficiently greater than that of the remainder -of the 
world to give the United States a reasonable right to exclusive 
privilege? Not in the preservation of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, for as a general principle no nation has a right to 
dictate what the form of government of any of its neighbors shall 
be; besides, the Monroe Doctrine applied to Brazil when it was 
under a monarchy as well as now, when Brazil is a republic; 
further, the chief countries of Europe, whose possible activities in 
South America we seek to limit, are better democracies than the 
best of.the governments we seek to perpetuate. Evidence is not 
found in trade, investment of capital, or colonization, for in all 
these respects several European nations have vastly greater in- 
terests in South America than the United States. It is not 
found in the danger of greater proximity of European Powers, 
for proximity is not of itself a danger, except in special cir- 
cumstances or when accompanied by the menace of enmity. No 
one will assert that any European power is the enemy of the 
United States. We have friendly relations with them in all other 
parts of the world; the assumption that our friendship would be 
endangered by having them nearer to us is of itself a false and * 
unfriendly note. You may say that you will not have your 
friend as a dweller in your own house, but you may not with 
decency or consistency forbid him to live in your neighborhood. 
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Besides, when the Monroe Doctrine was born proximity 
counted for much more than it does in this day of electricity, 
cables, steam and sea power. Now it counts only under special 
circumstances. We should be justified in saying we did not want 
Germany in Cuba, or Russia in Mexico, or France in the Isthmus. 
But what has the political control of Argentina, or Patagonia, or 
Brazil, or Chili, to do with the security of the United States? 
The proximity excuse, even if valid, would not hold as to South 
America. New York is farther from Rio Janeiro than from 
Hamburg, Bremen, Cherbourg or Liverpool. It is much farther 
from New York to Buenos Ayres than from New York to any 
port of western Europe. 

The one broad justification of United States exclusiveness in 
central and lower South America—superiority of interest—does 
not exist. Is there any particular justification? It might be 
found in two new declarations accompanying the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as follows: 

1. That the United States will at once assume a suzerain’s 
relations to all South American nations, maintaining responsi- 
bility for them, standing between them and the remainder of the 
world, securing or offering redress for all wrongs committed by 
them, and disciplining such of them as may be rash enough to 
reject our control. 

2. That wherever government fails and disorder or wrong fol- 
lows in South America, the United States will take over such 
territory in its réle of primate Power—as a trustee for civilization 
—and through annexation and its own superior administration 
bring about better conditions. 

Declaration of such policies as these would be aggression and 
imperialism of the boldest stamp, and would doubtless involve us 
in no end of troubles with South American states. But they 
would afford a better basis for the Monroe Doctrine than none at 
all, and would at least possess the merit of candor and consistency 
of an unmistakable though selfish sort. If the United States is - 
going to fence off all America and put up “no trespass” signs 
against all comers, we must on demand show at least a color of 
justification. But we cannot in decency put up the signs, for- 
bidding all others to go in and improve, and at the same time 
declare that we have no intention of doing so. We cannot assume 
an attitude of responsibility for the selfish purpose of keeping _ 
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others out, and then repudiate that responsibility in order to save 
ourselves the trouble of meeting it. 

The Monroe Doctrine, as applied to the whole hemisphere, is 
to-day the one example of a first-class Power setting its strength 
against progress. There is abroad to-day a world-movement 

which follows natural law, which is as irresistible as the march of 
time itself—a movement in which we are ourselves mightily par- 
ticipating in various parts of the globe. This movement is the 
centralization process, a political phase of the natural law of 
survival of the fittest. In the present state of international 
morality, it does not mean the passing of the small into the con- 
trol of the great, for the doctrine of the absolute domination of 
the strong over the weak is happily becoming obsolete. The 
essence of the law and of the movement which springs from it is 
the passing of the inefficient and unfit and the coming of the 
efficient and worthy. Thus there is constantly going on the 
transfer of control from the incompetent to the competent, from 
the ineffective to the effective, from the inferior to the superior. 
-——lhe first and most important function of government is uplifting 
the people governed. As the world is now constituted, broadly 
speaking, all governments which do this are insured against over- 
throw from without, for it is one of the glories of civilization at 

the beginning of the Twentieth Century that the strong do not 
prey upon the weak, so the weak be only competent. But every 
government which is both weak and incompetent, which fails to 
meet its responsibilities to its people and to the world, is inevita- 

~~ bly threatened both from within and from without. For object- 
lessons on the bright side of the picture, it is only necessary to 
cite Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway. For examples on the darker side, it is only necessary 

to cite Hawaii, the causes which led to our ousting of Spain 
from Cuba and the Philippines, European overrunning of semi- 
savage Africa, the concert of all the Powers in distressed China. 
This principle of the constantly increasing responsibility of the 
superior and competent nations, of the constantly lessening sway, 

~ influence and territory of the inferior and the incompetent, is the 
international law of gravity. It is the mightiest force in the 
progress of the world, the advancement of civilization, the preser- 
vation of peace. It is the practical application of the theory of 
trusteeship which has wrought great works in Africa, in Asia, in 
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the islands of the sea, and which, better than all, has brought 
with greater and more complex responsibility a higher morality 
to the chief nations of the world. 
There is one exception to the universality of the application 
of this principle, and only one. This is found in the western 
hemisphere. The youngest and, all things considered, the great- 
4 est and most progressive of the Powers, seeks to put up the barrier 
and prevent the world-movement touching the shores of America. 
It recognizes the virtue of the principle everywhere else, and itself 
aids in its application to the islands of the Pacific and to China; 
but it has declared it will not have it here. The United States 
stands absolutely alone in its championship of the incompetent 

against the competent, in its purpose to perpetuate the rule of 
| the inferior and to bar out that of the superior. If Central and 

A South American governments were Switzerlands, Belgiums, Neth- 

| erlands and Scandinavias there might be excuse for the United 

| States setting up the dead-line of its imperious will for their 
| protection. But if, like the Swiss, the Belgians, the Dutch and 
_ the Scandinavians, these American governments were fulfilling 
their proper mission, adequately meeting their responsibilities, 

} the protection of the United States would not be needed. The 

enlightened opinion of the world would protect them, as it pro- 
tects the minor states of Europe. 

The United States would occupy a wholly correct and justifia- 
ble position if it assumed that its great power and commanding 
influence gave it leadership in the western world; that it intends 
to meet the responsibilities of its leadership; that it will not sit 
idly by whilst a competent American government, one which has 
shown its fitness to survive, is being subverted by the supérior 
force of some outsider; that it must have an early and a loud 
voice in determining what is and what is not international mor- 
ality on these continents. Such attitude would be irreproachable: 

Were the United States to confine its South American declara- 
tion to that of a special interest, without any attempt to assert 
exclusiveness, it would have the free hand. It could meet every 
case that might arise upon the merits of that case. It could select 
the instances in which it would have nothing to say, and those 
in which it might have very much to say. It could protect the 
competent, but would not be bound to protect the incompetent. 
It could make sure that in every case to which it extended its 
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SHALL 
~ D> interposition it had right and reason on its side. But this is 


not the Monroe Doctrine. That doctrine sets up an arbitrary, 
immovable, unvariable rule of action. It declares that not only 
may we of right, but that we shall and must, interfere in any 
and every case whatsoever, regardless of the circumstances, where 
native control is threatened from without. It_binds us to inter- 
ference not only where interference would be a duty, but wheve 
it would be a crime. It ties us to the principle that all native 
control, no matter how wretched or unstable, must be perpetuated 
at any cost; that no European control, no matter how desirable 
or promising, can be permitted under any circumstances. 

—>~ Conditions have greatly changed since the Doctrine declared 
that European presence in this hemisphere would be a menace to 
the United States. One European nation is already here, with 
an area greater than our own, but her presence is not a menace. 
If British rule in Canada were incompetent; if the people were 
oppressed ; if disorder ensued; if our peace and prosperity were 
menaced ; if our sensibilities were harassed year after year, then 
it is quite probable we should have to put an end to it. Spain’s 
rule in Cuba and Porto Rico was inefficient and led to so many 
evils that we finally ousted her, and were well within our rights in 
doing so. But we did not oust her because she is of Europe; nor 
because she is a monarchy ; nor because she, as a European Power, 
was a menace to us. We ousted her solely because she was in- 
competent. We have taken good care to hold in our hands a 
power over the new Cuba which gives us the right to oust or 


correct any native misrule that may follow. But as to South~ . 


America we have declared over and over again that we will not 
ourselves apply this wholesome rule, and through the Monroe 
Doctrine we assert that we will not permit any one else to do so. 

If a new Prussia or Bavaria were set up in Brazil, a new Italy 
in Argentina, another Holland in Patagonia, a new Brittany in 
Guiana, who can say that the result would constitute a menace to 
the United States? Would there not then be all the greater 
reason for perpetual peace between those mother countries and the 
first Power of the western world? Is it not true that the wider 
the great Powers spread their people and their trusteeship, the 
more complex and diffuse becomes their responsibility; that the 
farther they extend their commerce and their capital, the more 
sure a perpetual world peace? Would not such a European col- 
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onization and control in South America make for good to the 
United States in every way—in greater stability of government, in 
a higher civilization, in an uplifting of the people now there and 
_ great accretion to their numbers, in broadening markets? 

_ The Monroe Doctrine had its origin more than three-quarters 
of a century ago. There was justification for it then, but the 
conditions have wholly changed. There is now no “Holy Alli- 
ance” trying to make absolutism and government by divine right 
dominate the earth. What the Monroe Doctrine was devised to 
meet has no longer to be met. The Doctrine was a move, and 
a good one, in the international game of that hour. If we could 
frighten off the absolutists with a “no trespass” placard, it was 
a clever thing to do. But why keep the placard up forever, after 
the rules and aim of the game have wholly changed? 

No other nation has accepted the Monroe Doctrine. As yet, 
it has never been affirmed by any branch of our government save 
the executive. True, it is well supported by public opinion. But 
has that public opinion ever paused to analyze it in its modern 
application? Has it not, rather, placed the Doctrine upon a 
pedestal and made an idol and a fetich of it, without well com- 
prehending what it signifies? Have not the people fallen down 

“ and worshipped it as a sanctified thing, without the slightest con- 
ception of whether it is a true or false god, a tower of strength or 
a sign of weakness? Foreign statesmen marvel that the United “ 
States should persist in attempting to force this rule of inter- 
national relationship upon them. They have not as yet thought it 
wise to contest it, but they only await the coming of the hour— 
the occasion when the attitude of the United States is more than 
usually weak, because without a basis of natural right to stand 
upon—when the incentive to them is sufficiently important to 
make the contest worth while. It is as certain as fate that the 
world will not go on forever, mute and astonished at our dead-line, 
but crossing it not. And it is certain, too, that when it is crossed 
it will be crossed at its weakest point, and probably with two or 
three of the Powers moving side by side. What is the United 
States to do then? _ It is not pleasant to think of that emergency. 
If we are in the right, we shall have nothing to fear. But if we 
are in the wrong—and the other Powers will take care to select 
i. ae instance in which we are in the wrong—it may not be so easy 
to retreat. 
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One justification for the Monroe Doctrine often urged is that 
it keeps European Powers out of America, and therefore min- 
imizes the danger of friction with them. But it does not keep 
them out. They are there with their capital, their banks, their 
commerce, their colonists. Even the Monroe Doctrine does not 
pretend to reach that extreme of exclusiveness which would en- 
able the United States to stop South American countries inviting 
European capital and European people into their territory. If 
we cannot stop Europeans going there, we cannot presume to con- 
trol the perfectly natural consequences of their presence. Yet 
the validity of the Monroe Doctrine may be tested in precisely 
such an emergency. Suppose German colonists in large numbers 
settle in some South American country. They gain a numerical 
majority in a province. They own nine-tenths of the property, 
pay nine-tenths of the taxes and constitute the wholesome, intel- 
ligent part of the community. Yet they are denied suffrage; 
are denied participation in the local government; are ruled by 
corrupt, oppressive, arrogant natives; life and property are in- 
secure; the colonists appeal to Fatherland for help, and help is 
sent them ; there is trouble between Germany and the native gov- 
ernment; and, when it is over, the Kaiser establishes a colony and 
gives it the protection of the German flag. The Monroe Doctrine 
requires the United States to interpose and say this shall not be; 
that we will not permit these German colonists to go under the 
wing of the Fatherland. What right have we to say anything of 
the sort, and what would be Germany’s righteous answer to our 
interposition? What would be the opinion of the world as to the 
merits of such a controversy? Should we not be asked where 
are our interests, our colonists, our capital, the rights of our citi- 
zens, that give us license to interfere? 
~ Let us suppose that Italian colonists are so badly treated in 
some South American country, and Italy herself so wantonly in- 
sulted when she attempts to secure redress, that war follows. 
Surely we have no divine right to prevent Italy exercising her 
sovereign prerogative of going to war when she has been wronged 
and flouted. After victory in a costly conflict, Italy may find 
territory the only available indemnity. We had no right to inter- 
vene to stop the war; but now the Monroe Doctrine requires us 
to intervene to deprive Italy of the natural and proper recom- 
pense for her sacrifices. 
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Let it be supposed, again, that Scandinavian colonists become 
the numerical majority in the citizenship of a South American 
country. On some account, such as threatened troubles with 
seme powerful and warlike neighbors, through plebiscite a ma- 
jority of the voters of that country elect to attach themselves to 
Sweden and Norway as a colony, hoping thereby to obtain national 
security. Sweden and Norway accept the responsibility. But 
the Monroe Doctrine requires the United States to interpose. 


There may be no Americans or American interests in the colony. a 


The union may be a consummation devoutly to be wished by all 
friends of peace and progress. It is not aggression that is pro- 
posed, or seizure by force, but an amicable arrangement. Never- 


theless, the Monroe Doctrine compels the United States, for._™—-— 


consistency’s sake, to interpose; to say to the colonists they shall 
not do as they wish with their own; to say to the Scandinavian 
governments that their activities, praiseworthy though they are 
admitted to be, are restrained by our will as expressed by Mr. 
James Monroe in the year 1823. 
> To such lengths are we led when we adopt as our guide a rule 
made a long time ago for an emergency then existing but now 
unknown; a rule which not only commits us to a prescribed line 
of conduct for ourselves, but to the attempt to prescribe the con- 
duct of our co-equals. <While in our pride and prosperity we go 
confidently along, following the traditional path marked out in 
1823, problems are arising in South America. European emi- 
gration, European capital are going thither. Difficulties, friction, 
complications, exasperations will arise, We expect to have a pow- 
erful voice in any political rearrangement of that continent which 
may ensue; and it is a vital, a living question whether we are go- 
ing to speak as of this day, as practical men at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, or whether our voice is to come out of the 
distant past ; whether we are to permit ourselves to be involved in 
trouble by an effort to maintain an antiquated doctrine which 
requires that we treat all eases according to a hard and fast rule, 
or whether we shall put in its place the modern, workable policy 
of the free hand which may be expressed in three words, “Primacy, 
not exclusiveness.” 

No nation now presumes to stake off a large part of the world 
outside its own sovereignty as reserved for its exclusive activities. 


* If it attempts activity beyond its own boundaries, and beyond the 
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field where circumstances give it special rights, it does so frankly 
upon the basis of open rivalry—that all have the right to com- 
pete, and competition must be adjusted on the principle of “give 
and take.” Nearly all the nations have participated in the sub- 
division of Africa. Nearly all have taken a hand in Asia. The 
United States has as much right in China as Russia or England, 
if our policy is such as to send us thither. As Theodore Roose- 
velt so well said at Minneapolis last September: “The United 
. States must not shrink from playing its part among the great 
nations. We cannot avoid hereafter having duties to do in the 
face of other nations.” The United States is not shrinking. We 
have been in China. We are in the great Philippine archipelago 
with our sovereignty, and we shall build a new nation there, 
nearly twice as far from our shores as Brazil is from Germany 
or Italy. We are more or less a factor in what may be called all f 
the world politics of the times. We could not keep out if we 
would, and we would not if we could. Wherever we go we en- 
counter no arbitrary dead-lines, no trespassing placards. It is not 
wholly consistent for us to play the game with a free hand in 
Europe, in Asia, in the islands of the sea, wherever we wish, and 
at the same time sit as the dog in the manger in all the great 
region to the south of us. 

The vital principle of the Monroe Doctrine should be pre- 
served. To make sure of preserving it where its preservation is 
all-important to the United States, we should no longer seek to 
apply it where it is inapplicable, where we have nothing to gain 
by applying it, and where our enforcement of it may at any time 
be challenged, with the challenger in the right and us in the 
wrong. The Doctrine should be modified, so that hereafter it 
shall apply to a region where it shall be defensible.in reason and 
_——<—— right. Such a region is found in the West Indies, in the Carib- 

bean Sea and the American Isthmus. Here the United States has 
the most important interests, everywhere recognized as vastly 
superior to those of other nations, due to God’s arrangement of 
the lands and the waters, and to our determination to meet the 
world’s need of a ship canal connecting the two great oceans. 
Through this region passes the great future line of east and west 
communication, with the canal in the centre, our West Indian 
possessions on one flank and Hawaii and the Philippines on the 
other. Were the United States to confine its policy of exclu- 
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siveness to this field, it would be within its obvious and natural 
rights. Not only would the Powers be willing to recognize our 
exclusive attitude as to this region, but they would be more prone 
to accept our general, though modified, claim to primacy through- 
out the hemisphere, and to make all proper concessions to the sen- 
sibilities and interests of their most powerful neighbor in whatever 
enterprise circumstances and the natural flux of conditions might 
involve them in the western world. 

With one stroke the United States could extricate itself from 
a false position, relieve the present generation and posterity from 
the need of hazarding peace in a cause which is practically unim- 
portant and ethically unworthy, and at the same time yield 
nothing of, but rather add to, its primacy, and greatly strengthen 
its arms for all the actual work it hag to do. 

Instead of the Monroe Doctrine, which outlived its useful- 
ness in the century that is gone, let us have, as a practical, 
workable evolution from it, the Roosevelt Policy of the century 
that is opening upon us, as follows: 

As the chief political and commercial Power of the Western 
Hemisphere the United States could not view in any other light 
than as indicating an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States an attempt on the part of any European Power to control 
the destiny or seize the territory of any nation upon the two 
American continents, unless such attempt were justified by the 
circumstances surrounding it, judged by the rules of enlightened 
international morality; and the United States reserves the right 
to refuse its assent to any political changes upon these continents, 
weighing the conditions with due regard to its own interests, the 
rights of the European governments which may be involved, and 
the welfare and happiness of the American peoples most dirvetly 
concerned. Inasmuch as the government of the United States is 
now proceeding to the construction of an isthmian canal con- 
necting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacifie oceans, in that 
enterprise investing large sums of money and undertaking per- 
manent responsibilities of inrportance not only to the people of 
the United States, but to the whole world, the United States can- 
not assent, under any circumstances whatever, to the acquisition 
by any European or Asiatic power of territory lying upon the 
isthmus of Darien or bordering the shores of the Caribbean Sea. 

Water WELLMAN. 
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PUBLICITY AS A MEANS OF SOCIAL REFORM.* 


BY W. H. BALDWIN, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
FIFTEEN, NEW YORK. 


How to prevent personal liberty from degenerating into un- 
bridled license is a problem which is ever present alike in city, 
town and country ; but it is in the great city that it presents itself 
in the most difficult form, since the social environment of a city 
is least favorable to the normal moral development of the indi- 
vidual. 

In the attempt to solve this problem, all the organize& forces 
of education, moral, religious and intellectual, on the one hand, 
are directed towards training the individual to a wiser use of 
his liberty; while, on the other, certain branches of the City 
Government are charged with the function of restraining the im- 
perfectly developed individual from a misuse of his liberty which 
may be detrimental to the mass of his fellow-citizens. There is, 
however, in our great cities a tendency, resulting from many 
causes, but primarily from the indifference of the educated 
classes to their civic responsibilities, toward a state of affairs 
wherein the very governmental agencies which were designed to 
restrain the individual within proper bounds foster and encourage 
the evil use of his liberty for the sake of gain. 

In such a situation there is only one effective means of pre- 
venting “the sale of law, the purchase of immunity by protected 
crime, the grinding of the face of poverty by the heel of bru- 
tality and authority,”+ and that method is the educating of the 
public to a realizing sense of the true conditions. When the pub- 
lie fully understands any problem which affects seriously the civic 
life, the intelligent sentiment of the community is not slow to 
express itself, and better results are sure to follow. All attempts 


before the election of | Sth, which 
ju n the victo: allied against the party in power, 
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to produce better conditions, however, must perforce move very 
slowly. Genuine, lasting reform is seldom the result of a period 
of sudden sentimental excitement. 

Early in the year 1900 it became apparent to the body politic 
of the City of New York that the reasonable freedom of the 
individual had so degenerated through the fostering of vice by the 
authorities that extreme license in morals prevailed. The evil 
conditions existing appealed not only to the sympathies of every 
person who had any sense of justice, but even as well to the 
authorities who were largely responsible for these conditions. 

A committee of men and women who had been studying the 
matter for some six months, and who had endeavored to eradicate 
certain of the worst forms of evil by co-operating privately with 
the authorities, found that their efforts were useless. It became 
evident that any attempt to bring about genuine results must have 
the support of the general public after full publicity of the 
facts. In the fall of 1900 the public was aroused to the horror 
of the conditions reported, and a mass meeting of citizens was 
called to decide upon a plan of action. The whole city was 
stirred with indignation against the existing evils, and the press 
and the pulpit gave full expression to their purpose to aid and 
forward the work of reform. A second public meeting was called, 
and a committee of fifteen -citizens, representing various callings 
and every form of political and religious belief, was appointed 
and instructed to reform existing conditions. 

The publicity given to the plans of the people rendered it 
difficult for the committee to act expeditiously, because it was a 
warning to the well organized enemies of decency to be on their 
guard and to render futile, by every method, any attack made 
against them. 

The exposures already referred to, however, so shocked the 
community that it caused those in authority to appoint a com- 
mittee of their own for the express purpose of proving the con- 
nection between the police and criminal vice, and also of repress- 
ing the flagrant abuses of prostitution. The results of the work 
of that committee were illuminating,* since after its investiga- 
*“For some time I have been much with the recent 
hold this views. I'and they: belleve that New York should be a clean city. 

“We think pool rooms should be closed, gambling suppressed, despicable 
resorts swept out of existence and vice so treated that it dare not flaunt 
itself in the faces of Innocent persons.""—Statement of John Fox, president 


the Democratic Club, ‘‘New York Journal,’’ December 19, 1900. 
“Even the police are soliciting in your district, and the police do not do 
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tion had made clear the truth of all that had been charged, it 
stopped work as soon as it found that continuance would lead to 
the destruction of the organization by which it was appointed. 

Meanwhile, the investigations of the Committee of Citizens 
were actively carried on, and an effective working force of expert 
agents was organized ; offices were opened, competent legal coun- 
sel engaged, and a chief executive agent, who was formerly Chief 
of Police of the City of New York, was appointed. With the 
sympathy of an efficient and honorable District Attorney, whose 
aim was to co-operate with the reasonable plans of the commit- 
tee, and with the exceptionally good working organization of ex- 
perts whose integrity has never been questioned, active work was 
begun. The policy agreed upon by the committee was to study 
into the causes of the alarming increase in gambling and the 
social evil, and to establish the business connection between those 
engaged in the trade of vice and those whose duty it was to repress 
it; to inform the public from time to time of the facts; to pro- 
mote legislation that would make it less difficult to reach offend- 
ers, and particularly to suggest means whereby the surroundings 
of the homes of the poor might be made more wholesome and the 
allurements and incentives to vice and crime be lessened. It 
was agreed that the work should be entirely free from any par- 
tisan motive; that, although it might be political in its effect, it 
was far and above any partisan consideration; that the period of 
its activity might extend to years, or at least until the public 
should be fully informed and enlightened sentiment should force 
any party in power to correct the evils. 

Investigation soon proved that the gambling spirit had been 
artificially stimulated to such an extent as to become a distinct 
menace to the community; that gambling rooms were not only 
permitted by the authorities to remain open, but were undoubt- 
edly protected in their operations by officers whose duty it was 


anythi to stop the soliciting. I can produce policemen who have been 
solicite in your district.”—Statement by Richard Croker to Coroner Fitz- 
patrick at a meeting of Executive Committee of Tammany Hall, “New 
York Journa!l,’’ November 16, 1900. 

“This evidence could have been as readily as by 
this committee.’ *—Statemenr of hairman “Committee 
of Five,” appointed by Tammany. r 

“Tammany has lost of the rmber 15 gambling clique is in the 
saddle, insolent and aryegant 

“Devery’s (Chief of olice) maintenance in office is the most eloquent 
commentary on the situation. He has been furnished lists of gamblin 

laces with the request that they be closed. They have not been closed. 

e situation is oo - It cannot endure much longer. I am unable 
to say aed Stet Devery is not forced out.’ ‘Statement of Lewis Nixon in 
“New Yor ming World,”’ January 10, 1901. 
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to close them. In short, it was obviously a business profitable to 
the authorities to foster and encourage gambling. 

It also appeared that the evil of prostitution in the tenement 
houses had spread; that it was advantageous to the landlord of 
the tenement house to rent part of his tenement to the prostitute, 
since he could thereby obtain larger profit than by renting to the 
family. And it became evident here also, as had been proved in 
the case of gambling, that under the prevailing system of protec- 
tion of criminal vice most vicious results arose from the con- 
stantly increasing demands of those who levied the blackmail. 
Although the appeal for help from the tenement houses was most 
distressing, the difficulty of holding the landlord responsible was 
so great that it was found necessary to defer legal action until 
new laws should be passed through the Legislature. Meanwhile, 
careful investigation of tenement-house conditions was made. 

Pending the introduction and passage of the Tenement House 
Law,* as recommended by the Tenement House Commission, 
which took effect on July 1st, 1901, the attention of the commit- 
tee was directed particularly to the protection given by the 
authorities to gambling in its various forms. 

It was difficult for a committee of citizens, acting only by 
due process of law, to attack successfully a combination of gam- 
blers so thoroughly intrenched through the protection and sym- 
pathy of the authorities. But never before had there been a com- 
bination of all the forces necessary to oppose effectively such a 
condition of moral anarchy. These forces comprised a competent 
counsel; an ex-Chief of Police with a corps of expert detectives ; 
a fearless and honest magistrate; a sympathetic and efficient Dis- 
trict Attorney, and an attorney in charge of the office of the 
committee who was thoroughly conversant with the problems 
under investigation. 

The method employed to secure evidence was to send several 
detectives at different times to a specified gambling house, and to 
secure evidence against the persons who acted as proprietors or 
employees. On presentation of affidavits that gambling was car- 
ried on at particular times and places, warrants were issued by 
the magistrate and served by the agents of the committee in 
conjunction with, although against the wishes of, the police. The 


warrants having been served, arrest and a trial before the magis- 


* Chapter 334 of the Laws of the State of New York for 1901. 
+ Appointed under Chapter 279 of the Laws of : 
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trate followed. In no instance was any effort made to stop gam- 
bling as such, but only to demonstrate the fact that the gambling 
business was “protected” by the police. Only the proprietors or 
agents of the gambling and pool rooms were arrested, in order, 
through them, to secure evidence which might connect them with 
their protectors. In no case were any of the customers detained. 
The raids resulted in the arrest of ninety-six proprietors and 
agents of gambling houses, through warrants served by due pro- 
cess of law, after adequate legal evidence had previously been 
obtained in every case. Finally gambling became unprofitable 
as a business to those directly engaged in it, or to those who in- 
directly derived revenue from that source. It was conclusively 
shown that a committee of citizens could force the police to close 
gambling rooms which they would not close of their own volition, 
and that money paid to the police did not ensure protection. 

Judge Jerome held ninety-six for the Grand Jury; all were 
indicted. Thirty-one were brought to trial, and either pleaded 
guilty or were convicted; seventeen forfeited bail, and the 
remainder are awaiting trial. No one tried was acquitted. 

Meanwhile, evidence was being collected against the tenement 
house evil. The general conditions had been fully set forth in 
the admirable Report of the Tenement House Commission,* and 
the public was impatient for relief. 

The recommendations of the Commission were duly enacted 
into law, taking effect on July 1st, 1901. A tenement house 
thereby became subject to a penalty of one thousand dollars if it, 
or any part of it, should be used as a house of prostitution or 
assignation of any description with the permission of the owner 
thereof, the penalty to be a lien upon the house and lot, and 
the owner to be deemed to have permitted prostitution to exist if 
proceedings for removal were not commenced within five days 
after a prescribed service of notice by the Department of Health. 
Since July 1st, when the law took effect, the committee has 


*“The steady of vice in the tenement houses has come under the 
personal ehaervat on of members of the commission—prostitution has spread 
greatly among the tenement houses. This condition has recently grown 

Worse, nor does it appear that there has been sufficient effort on the part 
of the public authorities to suppress it. We have ascertained that when 

dissolute women enter a tenement house their first effort is to make friends 
with the children. * * * The patronage which they can GetrBate is utilized 
to make friends and to purchase the silence of those who might otherwise 
object to their presence. The anxiety of reputable parents li ving in 4 
upon which these harlots have descended is most pitiful. * We have 
been led to believe that more girls have been started, in “thd years, upon 
a life of tmmorality because of their associations in tenement houses, than 
by all other means combined that supply this traffic. * * * 
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served notices through the Department of Health upon the own- 
ers, lessees and agents of two hundred and thirty-seven tenement 
houses in the Borough of Manhattan. The evidence submitted 
is of such a character as to have secured the conviction of persons 
when cases were brought before the criminal courts of New York 
County. Prostitution has been eliminated already from at least 
two hundred of the tenement houses reported. It is not to be 
understood that the number of houses already taken care of 
represent more than a fraction of the houses where such con- 
ditions exist. As the statements of a single agent of the com- 
mittee were never taken as a foundation for any action, without 
the corroboration of at least four additional witnesses, the magni- 
tude of the work may be understood. 

The aim has been to do as much effective work as possible 
within the obvious limitations of any committee of citizens, to 
demonstrate that the evil conditions exist, and to show that, with 
a desire on the part of the authorities to act, the worst forms of 
vice can be eradicated. The work has been confined to those 
extreme conditions where the evil in human nature has run riot 
and where humanity has been outraged; to the evils which have 
been fostered by those whose duty it is to suppress them, Per- 
sonal liberty has always been respected. Personal license has 
been attacked. The aim has been to reform conditions only, not 
to reform men. Such is the real function of any committee so 
constituted. The reform of the individual can be accomplished 
only through those moral and educational forces which are prop- 
erly organized for that purpose, and the work of the committee 
has aimed at creating conditions under which those influences 
can work freely with the hope of securing lasting results. The 
public will not support any committee of citizens who undertake 
to do any work that does not appeal to the fair and reasonable 
judgment of a majority of men. The aim to be accomplished, 
and the methods to be adopted, must appeal to the average man. 
The imperative necessity is to avoid the demands of the politician 
and the extremist. Such methods the public will support. 

Any effort to improve conditions is always met with criticism 
both favorable and unfavorable. Expressions of criticism are too 
often based on uninformed opinions. The individual has his 
own point of view regarding personal liberty and practical ethics, 
and he either takes for granted that any effort to change con- 
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ditions should be made according to his idea, or asumes that it is 
being done contrary to his idea without full knowledge of the 
facts. It has been the aim of the committee at all times to at- 
tempt to do only those things which appeal to any honorable man, 
and it has been most encouraging to find that, whenever a full 
statement of motives and methods has been made to any class 
of citizens, and the real contest between decency and indecency 
has been clearly defined, earnest sympathy has been shown. 

An effort to improve the living surroundings of children can- 
not lead a reform movement far astray. It is the duty of the citizens 
as a corporation to protect the home of the poor man even more 
than the home of the rich; the one cannot help himself, the other 
is ever ready and able to protect his own. In dealing with pros- 
titution in tenement houses it has been the constant aim not to 
persecute the sinners, but simply to remove them and to leave 
the home pure for family life. There has been no desire to per- 
secute the individual who has suffered perhaps by reason of unfair 
surroundings, but solely to improve the environment for the chil- 
dren, so that they may have reasonable opportunity to grow up 
into pure manhood and womanhood. The evildoers have been 
treated in a spirit of charity and with a feeling of sympathy, in 
that they may have suffered through the neglect of the city to pro- 
vide reasonable living conditions. 

Nothing is more apparent in any reform work than the im- 
portance of keeping up a constant public interest. But inter- 
est cannot be sustained long under excitement. Actual results, 
quietly accomplished and made public from time to time, furnish 
the most effective method of educating public opinion. There is 
need for persistent, tireless energy. The hope of the evildoer is 
always that the opposition will cease, that the opponents of evil 
will soon be discouraged and tire of their work, and he bides his 
time, knowing from past experience that time will probably 
relieve him from attack. It is also necessary to have the most ex- 
pert assistants, well organized and suitably paid for their serv- 
ices. A single serious mistake may be fatal, or cause enough hos- 
tile criticism to undo a large amount of good work already done. 

It is most encouraging in undertaking such work to know— 
for it has been demonstrated—that the whole press can be 
counted on as strong supporters of any effort to reform conditions 
on sensible lines, so long as the work does not take on a partisan 
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color. All reform movements become necessarily educational in 
their character. If started on the right basis, and continued long 
enough, the public will become educated as to the real facts and 
will see to it finally that better conditions prevail. 

The necessity for continued publicity is shown by the fact that, 
after twelve months of public statements in the press, public 
reports, public advertising, etc., prominent men who are sup- 
posed to be fully posted in regard to all matters pertaining to 
the city, have not yet realized the exact conditions which exist. 
When fully informed, however, they express themselves as pro- 
foundly shocked to learn the conditions that are actually known 
and proven. Persistent, untiring work will finally educate the 
people to a realizing sense of their civic responsibility. 

After years of agitation the streets were cleaned and a higher 
standard of cleanliness was established, and the city can never fall 
back completely to old conditions. Who would have said five 
years ago that a free American citizen would ever be prohibited 
from spitting in public places? Enlightened public opinion finally 
demanded such a prohibition, and a printed warning that fine and 
imprisonment would be imposed upon offenders was placed in 
every public place with most beneficial results. Until recently 
who listened to the ery of mothers in their complaint against pros- 
titution in tenement houses? Since the true facts have been 
brought to light, public opinion simply insists that the prostitute 
must leave the tenement where children live, no matter where 
she may go. 

One of the important results of the year’s work is the 
closer attention of the courts to cases which affect the poor. The 
sympathy of the whole people has been touched, and no power 
or influence is now sufficient to protect the owner of a tenement 
house where children live, if it is used for immoral purposes. It 
has not been a case of persecution of those who suffer by ewil 
conditions, but the prosecution of those who protect and encour- 
age evil conditions for pecuniary profit. 

Allusion has been made only to the most prominent work un- 
dertaken and to the methods adopted by this Committee. Many 
special investigations, however, have been made of collateral sub- 
jects bearing on the main problems, which will be of value in 
framing legislation in the future. 

All great cities have much the same problems to meet, and 
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reforms can be made only through the pressure of enlightened 
public opinion. When the people realize the true conditions, it is 
safe to predict that their sense of justice will demand a reasonable 
repression of vice. Public opinion, therefore, must be informed 
through investigation and report by committees or commissions 
of reasonable men, who have the confidence of the community. 
The remarkable growth of public sentiment against the prevailing 
conditions is the most encouraging illustration of the value of 
such methods. It is evident that it will not pay, in the long run, 
for any political party to countenance any evil conditions which 
affect seriously the surroundings of the home. The opportunity 
for purity in home life is the most sacred right of the citizen. 
Under the abnormal conditions which are created by the protec- 
tion of vice by the authorities, the great moral, religious and 
educational forces are almost helpless; and it is plainly the prin- 
cipal function of a Citizens’ Committee to produce such results 
that the authorities will be forced to do their duty in order that 
the moral forces may have a fair opportunity. Given a moral 
issue, with the truth clearly understood by the public, and no au- 
thorities responsible for evil conditions can remain léng in power. 
To permit criminal vice is inexpedient, because it is unjust. The 
motives which should contro] such a reform committee have been 
expressed by the Committee of Citizens who gave the assurance 
from the beginning “that its work is not and cannot be made 
partisan or political in purpose; that its object is to improve 
conditions, not to reform men; that it will not approve of any 
measures which may result in interference with the liberty of the 
individual, except where the interest of the public is plainly 
jeopardized, and that it approaches the entire problem in a spirit 
of sympathy and pity for those who suffer from an improper 
and unfair environment, and in a spirit of relentless war against 
those who foster or who profit from these conditions.” 

W. H. Batpwin, Je. 


HOW TO SECURE AN ELASTIC PAPER 
CURRENCY. 


BY H. ©. M’LEOD, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE BANK OF NOVA 
SCOTIA. 


Appresses delivered at the recent Bankers’ Convention at 
Milwaukee have infused fresh life into the currency question, 
especially into that branch of it which relates to the issue of notes 
by banks. 

The notes issued by the Government and those issued at 
present by the National Banks, being of practically unchange- 
able volume, are insufficient to perform the exchanges during the 
seasons of activity, and the result is a periodical condition of 
stringency in the money market. At other times of the year 
these notes accumulate at the financial centres, inflating deposits, 
reducing rates of interest and fostering speculation. The estab- 
lishment of an elastic currency would remove one important 
cause of this annual stringency and redundance, as such a cur- 
rency would accommodate itself to the requirements of commerce, 
expanding and contracting without exercising any disturbing 
influence upon business. This assertion is based on the ex- 
perience of other countries that enjoy the economic advantages of 
an elastic paper currency. 

Elasticity can be obtained only through granting to banks the 
privilege of issuing notes on conditions which will ensure to them 
a fair profit. Without profit, the incentive to an issuing bank to 
keep its notes in circulation is wanting. Given the incentive, 
profit, each bank will send in for daily redemption all other notes 
held, paying out only its own. Competition and profit are the 
only effective incentives to daily redemption, the result being that 
just enough money will be kept in circulation to supply the needs 
of trade. 
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Any system falling short of perfect elasticity and adaptability 
is defective and must prove unsatisfactory. Under the branch 
banking system a safe and elastic currency is easily developed, but 
the American public are not ready to discuss branch banking, 
being in favor of so-called free banking. 

The people rightly demand that all the money of the country 
shall be good everywhere throughout the country, and that notes 
that by any chance may become worth less than par shall not be 
authorized by the Government. 

As there are some eight thousand banks operating under the 
National and State banking systems it is plainly impracticable 
to empower each bank to issue notes unless control of the engrav- 
ing and printing is retained by the Government, and the notes 
guaranteed by or the control] given to an association comprising all 
issuing banks, whose guarantee would be so strong as to ensure 
absolute protection to every note holder. With such a guarantee, 
the holder would be indifferent as to the name of the bank 
actually issuing the paper, just as a holder of a National Bank 
note now is, feeling that it would not matter even if the bank 
should fail. 

It would seem that this might be accomplished by a plan of 
co-operation and association between such banks in the national 
system as would elect to come into, and place themselves under 
the regulation and supervision of, an Association which might be 
termed the National Bank of Issue, the Association being sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Government. The powers of this 
Association should be strictly limited to the issue and redemption 
of circulating notes, and to the establishment of branches in cen- 
tral reserve cities solely for purposes of redemption. The notes 
should be issued in a form and manner similar to those now issued 
by the United States Treasury to National Banks, each note being 
redeemable on demand in gold by the Association at any of its 
branches, or by the bank issuing it to the public on presentation 
at its place of business. Each bank should be required to keep 
a cash reserve, say twenty-five per cent. of its outstanding notes, 
deposited with the Association for the redemption of its issues, 
and should also deposit with the Association a guarantee fund of 
say five per cent. to be available for the retirement of issues of 
insolvent banks. The Governing Committee of the Association 
should be appointed by the banks of the Association. An 
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efficient staff of bank examiners should be employed, with head- 
quarters at the chief office of the Association. The expenses of 
the National Bank of Issue, including governmental taxes, should 
be assessed on the members of the Association in proportion to the 
average issue of each, and the losses should be apportioned accord- 
ing to the limit of issue of each. 

Only the prominent features of the scheme are herein dealt 
with; the details may be readily worked out should the principle 
of co-operation receive approval. Such a system as above out- 
lined, if not too heavily taxed, would give a paper currency strik- 
ingly similar to and as safe as that of the Government now in 
use, with as much elasticity as is afforded by any currency in the 
world. 

In adopting it the Government would be making use of the 
material at hand, and the desired results would be secured 
without danger of financial disturbance. With the existing facil- 
ities for establishing National Banks, and with freedom for each 
National Bank to join the Association, the scheme conserves all 


the cherished freedom of the present banking system. 
H. C. MoLzop. 
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THE TIDINGS TO OLAF. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 


This is a question arose in the Norse land long ago, 

About the time of Yule, the season of joy and snow. 

To-morrow, our Christmas Day, can you answer straight and true, 
After these thousand years, when the question comes to you? 
Olaf sat on his throne, and the priest of Thor stood by; 

And the King’s eyes were gray as the December sky. 


“Whom shall we serve, 0 King—the god of thy fathers, Thor, 
Who made us lords of the sea, and gave us our land in war, 


“Who follows our battle flag over the barren brine, 
Who braces the bursting heart when the rowers bend in line, 


“Who hath made us the fear of the world and the envy of the 
earth, 

Whose splendor sustains us in death, who hath given us plenty 
for dearth— 


“Or this poor, thought-ridden Jew, an outcast whose head was 
priced 
At thirty pieces of silver, this friendless anarchist, Christ ? 


“Is not thine empire spread over the Western Isles? 
Are not thy people sown wherever the sun-path smiles ? 


“Do there not come to thee iron and gems and corn? 
Does not thy glory blaze wherever our trade is borne? 
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“Over the red sea-rim thy galleys go down with the sun; 
Beyond the gates of the storm thy written mandates run. 


“Behold, new lands arise to the lift of thy daring prows, 
And health and riches and joy prosper thy fir-built house, 


“Ts there lack to thee of aught the strength of thy folk can give, 
When the will and the longing come to stretch out thy hand and 
live? 


“Honey and fruit and wine, are they not piled on the board ? 
Do not a hundred tribes pay tribute to our Lord? 


“Olaf, beloved of the gods! Is there an outland tongue, 
Is there an isle of the sea where thy praise has not been sung? 


“Scarlet and silk and gold gleam on thy breast and brow. 
Had the Kings of the earth of old such honor and freedom as 
thou ? 


“Might and dominion and power and majesty, are they not thine? 
Will the seed of warrior Kings dishonor the war-god’s shrine? 


“O King, do I speak this day in thy name, or forevermore 
Let perish the ancient creed? By thy grace, is it Christ or 
Thor?” 


Olaf sat on his throne. And the Priest of Thor gave place 
To a pale, dark monk. All eyes were bent on the stranger’s 
face. 


“O King, how shall I speak and answer this wisdom of eld? 
Yet new trees of the forest spring up where the old are felled. 


“When the sombre and ancient firs are laid in the dust, in your 
North, 

The tender, young green of the birch and the delicate aspen put 

forth. 
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“Is the land left naked and bare, because the brush-fires have run? 
Ye have seen the soft carpet of fern spread down where the black- 
ening was done. 


“With beauty God covers the ground, no acre too poor to befriend, 
That thou and I and all men may perceive and comprehend. 


“He carries the sea in His hand, He lights the stars in the sky, 
And whispers over thy soul as the shadows move on the rye. 


“The King has his kingly state, but his heart is the heart of man, 
Swept over by clouds of grief, then sunlit with joy for a span. 


“And every living spirit that is clothed with flesh and bone 
Is just so much of God’s being, His presence revealed and known. 


“We are part of God’s breath, as the gust, whereby thy hearth-fire 
is fanned, 
Is part of the wild north-wind that rolls the breakers to land. 


“We are part of His life, as the waves are a part of the sea, 
A moment uplift in the sun, then merged in eternity. 


“What is it, O man and King, that stretches between us twain, 
Like the living tides that girdle the isles of the main? 


“What lifts thy name, Olaf, aloft on the shout of thy folk in war? 
What keeps it warm by the hearth? Is it the favor of Thor? 


“No! °Tis the love of thy people, the great common love of thy 
kind, 
The thing that is old as the sun and stronger than the wind. 


“And, Olaf, all these things, these goods which thy priest 
proclaims, 
That make thee a lord among men, and give thee a name above 


names, 
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“Are gifts of the spirit of love. Take away love, and thy throne 
Melts like a word on the air, thou art a name unknown. 


“Is the King heavy at heart, and no man can tell him why, 
What does his glory avail to put the heaviness by? 


“But, like any poor nameless man among men, the mighty King 
Is heartened among his folk by the simple love they bring. 


“Is the King weary in mind, and none can lighten his mood; 
What cheers him to power anew but thought of his people’s good? 


“To love, to know, and to do! So we grow perfect apace, 
The human made more divine, as the old to the new gives place. 


“But who will show us the way, be lantern and staff and girth? 
Where is the Light of the World and the Sweetness of the Earth? 


“The King has a thousand men, yet one more brave than the rest: 
The King has a hundred bards, yet one the wisest and best; 


“The King has a score of friends, yet one most accounted of. 
And now, if these three were one, in courage, in wisdom and love, 


“There were the matchless friend, whose cause should enlist all 
lands, 
Gentle, intrepid, and true. 


And there, O King, Christ stands. 


“Freedom and knowledge and joy, not mine nor any man’s, 
But open to all the earth, without prescription or bans, 


“Where is the bringer of these? His hand is upon thy door: 
And He who knocks, O King, is a greater God than Thor. 


“Olaf, ’tis Yule in the world; the old creeds groan and fall, 
The ice of doubt at their heart, the snows of fear over all. 


“But now, even now, O friends, deep down in the kindly earth, 
Are not the marvellous seeds awaiting the hour of birth? 
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“Even now in the sunlit places, do not the saplings prepare 
To unfold their new growth to the light, unsheathe their rich 
buds on the air? 


“And so, from the dark, sweet mold of the human heart will arise, 
To enmorning the world with light and this life emparadise, 


“The deathless, young glory of love. And valley and hill and 
plain 
And fields and cities of men, they shall not sorrow again. 


“For there shall be freedom and peace and beauty in that far 
spring, 

And folk shall go forth without fear, and be glad at their work 
and sing. 


“And men will hallow this day with His name who died on the 
tree, 
For the cause of eternal love, in the service of liberty. 


“Q King, shall the feet of Truth come in through thy open door, 
Or alone out of all the world be debarred? Is it Christ or Thor?” 


The King sat on his throne, and the two priests stood by; 
And Olaf’s eyes grew mild as a blue April sky. 


Thus were the tidings to Olaf brought in the early days, 
To be a lamp in his house, and a sign-post in the ways. 
And you, O men and women, does it concern you at all, 
That Truth still cries at the cross-roads, and you do not heed his 
call? 
Buiss CARMAN. 


THE SPANISH DEBT. 


BY ARTHUR HOUGHTON. 


Tue origin of the foreign debt of Spain is traced to royal bills 
placed in the hands of London and Amsterdam bankers, with a 
lien on the proceeds of Mexican mines and other colonial revenue. 
The debt of Spain had by degrees increased to $350,000,000 at the 
close of the eighteenth century, and some idea can be formed 
of the rate at which the borrowing went on after 1800 from the 
figures of the loans between June 17th, 1801, and July 21st, 
1848—namely, forty-four interior operations of credit in Spain of 
which the nominal value was $182,937,500, and seventeen ex- 
terior operations of credit, chiefly in London, Amsterdam and 
Paris, for $366,578,500. A few of these served to reimburse in 
part some favored previous loans, but in the end the creditors of 
Spain, native and foreign, were not better treated by the parlia- 
mentary and constitutional governments of our century than 
they had been in the days of absolute monarchies, and for the 
same reason, lack of means to face past engagements and present 
necessities. As early as 1833 Count Toreno tampered with the 
exterior or foreign debt, thereby beginning the struggle between 
Spain and her foreign creditors that terminated in 1882, after 
nearly fifty years of protests, of negotiations, that wrecked the 
credit of the country and long excluded its stock from European 
money markets. Two of Spain’s ablest finance ministers, Mon in 
1843-45 and Bravo Murillo in 1851, proposed so-called consolida- 
tions and conversions that were virtually bankruptcy imposed, 
nolens volens, as a composition upon the long-suffering creditors, 
who had not been paid a coupon for fifteen years. The foreigners 
would have nothing to do with these arrangements, and the credit 
of Spain dropped so low that between 1851 and 1872 she had to 
issue $881,000,000, nominal, of three per cent. stock to get $205,- 
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000,000 effective cash, to cover mostly her constantly increasing 
floating debts that simply represented her annual deficits. Span- 
ish finance continued much in the same state until the fall of 
Isabella II. in 1868, though one of her last ministers, Don Pedro 
Salaverria, who remained in office several years, did his utmost to 
reduce deficits and satisfy the creditors of the country. Matters 
did not mend as regards the debts and deficits during the Spanish 
Revolution from 1868 to the end of 1874, nor could it have been 
otherwise in the generally disturbed state of the peninsula, when 
the governments of Marshal Prim, of King Amadeo, of the 
Spanish Federal Republic of 1873, and of Marshal Serrano in 
1874 were confronted with a formidable rising in Cuba, and a no 
less troublesome Carlist civil war in fifteen Spanish provinces at 
home, let alone very serious Federal Republican insurrections in 
Southern Spain and a permanent Alphonsist conspiracy in the 
army, navy, civil service and the upper classes of Spanish society. 
These causes led to an expenditure and a decline of revenue that 
obliged the governments of the Revolution to stop the payment 
of the little that was still being paid of the interest of the debts, 
and to resort to very costly operations of credit that increased 
considerably the floating and treasury debts. In consequence, 
after the military pronunciamientos that restored the Bourbons in 
December, 1874, the governments of Alphonso XII. had much 
trouble in putting Spanish finance in order, though at first they 
confined their efforts to the payment of the coupons of the treas- 
ury debts and to the payment of about a third of the interest of 
the exterior and interior debts. Seven years passed before the 
governments of the Restoration were in a position to undertake a 
settlement of the then existing debts, which put them on a foot- 
ing that has lasted eighteen years and been really a new and prom- 
ising stage in Spanish finance. 

It was a Liberal cabinet, at the head of which was Sefior 
Sagasta, the chief of the dynastic Liberals during the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, and his finance minister, Don Juan 
Camacho, that mooted the idea of a consolidation and conversion 
of the treasury debts and of the exterior and perpetual debts of 
Spain in 1882. First of all, $345,700,000 of four per cent. stock 
redeemable in forty years was created, to replace various treasury 
issues and to wipe off the floating debt. The debts thus con- 
verted had cost Spain annually $38,642,000, and the new redeem- 
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able fours only required $19,078,025 a year. Then, after 
comparatively short negotiations, the native and foreign bond- 
holders of three per cent, consols assented to a conversion into a 
new four per cent. perpetual debt whereby they agreed to sacrifice 
a large proportion of their capital and one and a quarter per cent. 
of their nominal interest. Thus $1,909,753,000 of the old. ex- 
terior and interior three per cent. consols and railway state- 
guaranteed bonds were converted into $1,064,799,000 of new four 
per cent. consols or perpetual debt, of which $394,230,200 were 
exterior debt and the remainder interior. The Finance Minister 
made an agreement on June 28th, 1882, with the London council 
of foreign bondholders by which Spain promised never to put 
taxes on the exterior debt and to pay the coupons thereon in gold. 
All these engagements have so far been lept. 

The next and last evolution of the reorganization of the Span- 
ish debts took place after the close of the war with the United 
States. It was no easy task that the Spanish Government had 
then to undertake. Spain had not only to face the cost of her 
struggle with Cuba from February, 1895, to April, 1898, the cost 
of her struggle with the Philippine insurgents from August, 
1896, to April, 1898, the cost of the war with the United States, 
about $300,000,000, but she had to add to her own consolidated 
debts the debts of Cuba and the Philippines, for which she had 
given the guarantee of the Imperial Exchequer, $231,050,300. 
These burdens wére added to Spanish budgets at a time when 
the imperial floating debt had reappeared and accumulated at 
such a pace between 1882 and 1900 out of annual deficits that it 
amounted on June Ist, 1900, to $121,216,500, though fifty million 
dollars of four per cent. redeemable stock, similar to that of 1882, 
had been issued in 1891 to consolidate $45,000,000 of floating 
debt. 

The Madrid government set to work with decision to put be- 
fore the country a complete statement of the situation thus 
created, and of the necessary sacrifices that have been manfully 
accepted by all concerned. An able and determined Finance Min- 
ister, Sefior Villaverde, showed the Cortes that if Spain was to 
keep all her engagements to the letter he must ask them for sixty 
million dollars more of “ways and means” annually than his 
predecessors had, which it would be simply impossible to get from 
taxation alone or from retrenchment in the budget on the old 
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lines. Therefore, he proposed to get from the ratepayers about 
eighteen million dollars more annually through new taxes and 
old taxes much recast to produce more revenue, eight million dol- 
lars of reductions in expenditure of every kind, and at least 
thirty-four million dollars from native Spanish bondholders, his 
intention not being to demand of foreign bondholders any sacri- 
fice at first, and until he had time to submit to them the ex- 
pediency of assisting a country that was endeavoring to fulfill its 
engagements as far as possible under very great difficulties. Senor 
Villaverde was authorized by the Cortes to draw the above 
$34,000,000 from a suspension of all amortization of the colonial 
debts and of the Spanish four per cent. redeemable debts of 1882 
and 1891, and from a tax of twenty per cent. annually upon the 
coupons of all the interior debts of Spain, of all the colonial debts 
and of the part of the exterior debt even that is held by Spaniards. 
An affidavit had been established by Sefior Villaverde’s predeces- 
sor, Puigcerver, to clearly determine who were the bona fide for- 
eign holders of four per cent. exterior debt. The Finance Min- 
ister, who had “undertaken the reorganization of the finances of 
the budget, and of the taxation of Spain,” to use his own words, 
further obtained from the Cortes legislative authorization to re- 
organize the debts. A law of March 29th, 1900, enacted that the 
Cuban debts of 1886 and 1890, the Philippine debt of 1896, the 
Spanish redeemable four per cent., should be converted into Span- 
ish four per cent. consols in such wise as to make no increase in 
the annual amount that the State would have to pay for interest 
on these $531,778,000 of stock under the law of August 2d, 1899, 
which suppressed their amortization and inflicted twenty per cent. 
income tax on their coupons. By another law, the Spanish hold- 
ers of about $146,333,720 of exterior debt were offered a bonus of 
ten per cent. to convert their stock into interior four per cent. 
consols. Sefior Villaverde had been also authorized by the Cortes 
to convert the floating debt and the war debts and outstanding 
arrears of the colonial treasuries under the same law of August 
2d, 1899, but Parliament had put a limitation to the amount of 
money that was to be raised for these purposes, fixing the maxi- 
mum at $260,000,000, effective, which was utterly insufficient to 
cover in all $440,000,00 of floating debt, treasury debts, war 
pagares and colonial arrears. So Sefior Villaverde elected to make 
use of the Cortes’ authorization to raise only the $198,356,500 
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required to convert or pay off at par the Spanish imperial float- 
ing debt of $121,216,500, the customs guaranteed war bonds of 
$58,320,000, and $18,140,000 of war pagares held by Spanish 
bankers, This operation was successfully carried out on June 
4th, 1900, at Madrid, as the bondholders so readily accepted the 
proffered conversion that, out of $240,000,000, nominal, of five per 
cent. redeemable stock, issued with a lien on the revenue of the 
State tobacco monopoly, to raise the $198,356,500, effective, 
wanted, only $38,000,000 were not taken up by the bondholders, 
and were covered twenty-five times in two days by public sub- 
scription at the Bank of Spain. When the conversions of debt 
are completed, the reorganized debt of Spain will consist in the 
exterior debt bearing four per cent. interest, payable in gold, ex- 
empt from income tax, and held by foreigners, to the amount of 
$208,120,000; the interior four per cent. perpetual debt, with 
coupons payable in pesetas, and liable to twenty per cent. annual 
income tax and amounting to $1,276,200,000; the new five per 
cent. redeemable stock, $240,000,000; the war pagares still held 
by the Bank of Spain, amounting to $188,965,528, and the credits 
opened by the Bank of Spain to pay the arrears of colonial treas- 
uries, amounting to $30,000,000. 

In the Budget for 1900, which the Cortes voted last winter, 
the credits asked to meet the requirements of the debt amounted 
in all to $80,711,427. This sum represents four-ninths of the 
total annual. expenditure of the country, which was fixed in the 
Budget at $181,090,365. Spaniards are wont to say that four- 
ninths of their estimates of expenditure are the consequences of 
the errors and mistakes of the past, at present represented still 
by nearly two billions of dollars of consolidated and floating debt, 
whilst other four-ninths are taken up chiefly by unproductive 
expenditure, and about one-ninth only reserved for such things as 
public works, education, arts and the home and financial depart- 
ments of public administration. When the government of Seiior 
Silvela framed what his fellow-countrymen styled the first budget 
of the reorganization of Spanish finance, public opinion, and 
especially the Chambers of Commerce, the industrial and com- 
mercial classes, the trades and guilds, and the agricultural inter- 
ests found fault with it because they could not discover in the 
estimates anything like sufficient or sincere retrenchment, the 
reform of abuses and sinecures, the reorganization of services to 
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prepare further retrenchment, which the majority of the nation 
expected as the natural consequences of the lessons of adversity. 
In fact, one of the most striking symptoms of the change that is 
coming over the spirit of the nation is this disposition to tell 
its rulers and politicians that the aim of governments must. be in 
future to cut down unsparingly the unproductive chapters of the 
budget. 

The efforts of the government and of the Cortes did not suc- 
ceed in realizing on paper in the budget more than $177,199,543 
of ways and means to face the $181,090,365 of probable expendi- 
ture. The reorganization of Spanish finance thus started with a 
deficit of $3,890,822. The ways and means of the Spanish budget 
were drawn from the following sources: Donations and direct 
taxes, $75,204,158; indirect taxation, $65,128,000; monopolies 
and services managed by the-administration itself, $31,330,004 ; 
revenue of state property and royalties, $3,915,650; sales of state 
property, $404,000; treasury resources, $1,001,000; revenue from 
Fernando Poo, $16,229. Under the head of donations and direct 
taxation are interesting items like $200,000 of the civil list volun- 
teered by Queen Christina; $867,400 volunteered by the clergy 
and nuns with the permission of the Pope; $32,133,408 from 
real property and taxes on live-stock rearing ; $8,566,080 from the 
industrial and commercial rates ; $21,440,000 from the income tax 
created this year with a view to make all revenues, whether from 
capital or profits of business, art, intellectual pursuits and labor, 
contribute to the budget. Under the same head we see that the 
numerous and productive mines of Spain only pay $1,120,000 
of taxes, and that the death rates, succession duties and transfers 
of property produce $7,200,000 out of the new and considerably 
increased scales established this year. Carriages produce $156,- 
000, gambling cards $100,000, casinos and clubs $120,000. It is 
curious to see that four Spanish provinces, Alava, Guipuzcoa, 
Biscay and Navarre, have still the right to pay their taxes in a 
lump sum of only $1,341,198, which they assess and raise accord- 
ing to their own local customs and statutes styled “fueros.” 

Under the head of indirect taxation there are some interesting 
features. Foremost are the results of the ultra-protectionist 
policy adopted in 1891-92 by the late Sefior Canovas, which had 
reversed the mild free-trade policy which had prevailed from the 
days of the Spanish Revolution down to 1891 almost uninterrupt- 
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edly. Under the present protectionist tariff the import duties 
are expected to produce $24,000,000, the export duties $600,000. 
Transport duties, collected at the ports and frontiers, and levied 
on passengers and merchandise inland on railways and rivers, pro- 
duce $4,700,000. Duties on sugar are expected to give $3,500,- 
000. Duties on alcohol are now virtually prohibitive on foreign 
alcohols, and tend to encourage the distillation of native alcohols 
now practiced on a large scale all over Spain. Telegraph and 
postage stamps produce $4,300,000, and stamped paper and duties 
$7,100,000. New taxes on gas, electricity and carburo of calcium 
are reckoned at $900,000. The most unpopular of Spanish taxes 
“Los Consumos,” or rather the share of the State in these octrois 
or excise duties levied upon articles indispensable for the daily 
consumption of all classes, entering every Spanish town and most 
rural parishes, produces $18,920,000: 

Under the head of monopolies and services conducted by the 
administration are the tobacco monopoly, which has been in the 
hands of a company and is expected to give $24,600,000; matches, 
also managed by a company, pay $1,000,000; the explosives mo- 
nopoly that is to furnish a hundred thousand dollars, the state lot- 
tery which produces $4,600,000 a year on an average. The proper- 
ties and rights of the State are ways and means representing the 
little that has not been used up by past governments of the vast 
national resources, a miserable remnant indeed, in which the 
unfinished liquidation of Church and State property is expected to 
give $400,000; canals and rivers, $240,000; the mines of Linares, 
$240,000; the famous quicksilver mines of Almaden, managed by 
the Paris and London Rothschilds, $1,200,000; the salt mines of 
Torravieja, $126,000. Under the fifth and last section of ways 
and means we find “Recursos del Tesoro,” Treasury resources of 
insignificant items, except the money that is paid by young men 
liable to military service under the system: of conscription which 
calls out about 70,000 to 90,000 lads reaching their twenty- 
first year during the budgetary twelvemonth. Hitherto, three 
hundred dollars sufficed to buy a man off from service at home, 
and four hundred dollars to avoid the colonial service, which in- 
spired the families of the quintos with such dread, during the 
Cuban and Philippine wars from 1895 to 1898, that the revenue 
derived from the redemption money rose from the old peace av- 
erage of $1,800,000 a year to over $8,000,000. 
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One last trait of the financial policy of the last twenty-five 
years of the nineteenth century must be placed on record, as it 
has seriously affected the credit of Spain. From 1875 to 1900, 
all the governments of the restored monarchy have gone on 
developing the relations of the Treasury with the Bank of Spain. 
That establishment had been at first founded with a view to be, 
as it is at present, the only bank of issue in the peninsula. The 
maximum of the note issue of the Bank of Spain was at first 
fixed at $150,000,000 and then increased in 1891, when its charter 
was renewed for thirty years, to $300,000,000, on condition that 
the Bank should keep cash in hand, half in gold, half in silver, 
equal to a third of its note issue. The Bank had pushed its issue 
of notes first to $150,000,000 and then to $300,000,000, not on 
account of the calls of the public, not to further trade, agricult- 
ure, or mining interests, but exclusively on account of the growth 
of its connection with the Treasury. In 1882, when the Treasury 
debts were converted by Camacho, among the creditors of the 
Treasury who accepted four per cent. redeemable stock, the Bank 
of Spain stood for such an amount that eighteen years’ amortiza- 
tion has only reduced the stock still held by the Bank to about 
$74,000,000. In 1891, when more floating debts were converted, 
the Bank received and has kept $757,000 of four per cent. re- 
deemable stock. Then again, in the floating debt that existed on 
June Ist, 1900, the Bank of Spain held $29,780,225. Nor is this 
all, as the Bank of Spain was the principal source from which 
the Treasury drew resources for the Colonial and American wars 
—so much so that, at the present moment, that Bank holds $188,- 
965,528 of war pagares guaranteed by the Imperial Treasury and 
is creditor of the State for $30,000,000, being the amount of 
credits opened with the said guarantee for the liquidation of 
arrears of the late colonial treasuries. The consequence of all 
this has been, in the first place, that the note issue of the Bank 
of Spain, during the war with the United States, in May, 1898, 
grew so close to the $300,000,000 limit fixed by the charter of 
1891, that the Cortes had to empower the Bank to push its note 
issue over that limit, on condition that all notes issued above the 
1891 figures should be guaranteed by cash in hand, half in gold, 
half in silver, equal to the value of half the notes thus issued 
over the original $300,000,000. Fortunately, the Bank has suc- 
ceeded in keeping its note issue very little over $300,000,000, and 
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when the Treasury debts were converted on June 4th, 1900, a step 
in the proper direction was taken by reimbursing the Bank $29,- 
780,225 of five per cent. Treasury floating debt bonds. The note 
issue of the Bank on August 10th, 1901, was $328,207,555, against 
cash in hand to the amount of $70,061,746 in gold and $84,948,- 
851 in silver. The balance sheets of the Bank also reckon as cash 
$5,605,986 in the hands of its foreign correspondents. It must 
be borne in mind that bank notes are practically the chief cur- 
rency of a country where silver is only used for small business 
transactions and where gold and foreign exchanges still average 
thirty-nine per cent. premium. Nevertheless, the Spanish Pre- 
mier, Silvela, and the Minister of Finance, Villaverde, were san- 
- guine that they would be more fortunate than their predecessors. 
They argued that the proceeds of taxation must soon be improved 
by what is visible in every direction in the country barely eighteen 
months after several years of colonial and foreign wars, a dis- 
astrous peace and an enormous increase of taxation. They 
pointed to the extraordinary rebound of trade, especially imports 
of raw materials, combustibles, machinery, chemicals for native 
industries, and to the exports of the natural products of the soil 
and of the mines of the peninsula, which have caused an unprece- 
dented recovery in the traffic of all the railway lines of the king- 
dom so long on the verge of bankruptcy. They insisted upon the 
really remarkable confidence shown by purely native savings and 
native capital being invested in State, provincial and municipal 
loans, and, what is a far more healthy symptom, in local enter- 
prises, public works, railways, mines, industries, banks, syndi- 
cates, credit companies, in fact now competing successfully with 
the Belgians, French, Germans and British for Spanish business. 
They were even nearer the truth when they asserted that there is 
much assessable property which is never made to contribute its 
proper and fair share to taxation, owing to the well-known and 
traditional frauds in declarations that were revealed by the last 
survey in four southern provinces alone when military engineers 
conducted the said survey, or owing to the equally notorious com- 
plicity of public officials trembling before political and electoral 
magnates. In regard to this state of things, it must be borne 
in mind that the exchequer and the custom-house in Spain suffer 
the consequences of the exaggeration of the tariff duties and of 
the taxes. The tariff duties range from a fiscal minimum in the 
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minority of cases of fifteen per cent. ad valorem to three huadred 
per cent. The taxes or real property, agriculture, live stock, vary 
from a minimum of eighteen to twenty-three per cent., exclusive 
of municipal and provincial rates. 

Spain is, like all European nations, even if at a slower pace 
than some, passing into a stage of her financial reorganization in 
which the politicians will sooner or later have to give precedence 
to the moral, intellectual and material interests of the nation 
that have been and are yet so constantly sacrificed to monarchical, 
dynastic, religious, political, caste and military considerations, or, 
as a great Spaniard said a very few years ago, to the unfortunate 
habit of putting what is accidental and transitory above what is 
permanent and essential. The new spirit is abroad, and stirring 
all the better and nobler instincts in the ranks of that very middle 
class which is the principal factor in the widespread demonstra- 
tions of the recuperative force of the people of the country. 
The question is, how soon this awakening will find an echo in the 
governing classes, and how soon those classes will understand that 
it is wiser to take the lead of legitimate currents of public opinion 
than to resist the logical sequence of historic progress in the life 
of nations. The grandiloquent words of regeneration and reor- 
ganization have been very prominent in the speeches and pro- 
grammes of Spanish statesmen since the close of the war with 
the United States, but so far very little has been attempted to 
accomplish either. It stands to reason that neither reorganiza- 
tion nor regeneration can be carried out, at any rate in Spanish 
finance, without touching very delicate reforms affecting so-called 
vested interests, traditions, habits in church and state, in the 
administration and all public services, in the army and navy, 
which would array against reformers and against progress the still 
numerous and powerful reactionary elements of the present state 
of things. ARTHUR HouGHTon. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNTER-CURRENT IN 
RECENT FICTION.* 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


It is consoling as often as dismaying to find in what seems a 
cataclysmal tide of a certain direction a strong drift to the op- 
posite quarter. It is so divinable, if not so perceptible, that its 
presence may usually be recognized as a beginning of the turn in 
every tide which is sure, sooner or later, to come. In reform, it is 
the menace of reaction; in reaction, it is the promise of reform; 
we may take heart as we must lose heart from it. A few years 
ago, when a movement which carried fiction to the highest place 
in literature was apparently of such onward and upward sweep 
that there could be no return or descent, there was a counter-cur- 
rent in it which stayed it at last, and pulled it back to that 
lamentable level where fiction is now sunk, and the word “novel” is 
again the synonym of all that is morally false and mentally 
despicable. Yet that this, too, is partly apparent, I think can be 
shown from some phases of actual fiction which happen to be 
_its very latest phases, and which are of a significance as hopeful 
as it is interesting. Quite as surely as romanticism lurked at the 
heart of realism, something that we may call “psychologism” has 
been present in the romanticism of the last four or five years, and 
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has now begun to evolve itself in examples which it is the pleasure 
as well as the duty of criticism to deal with. 
I. 

No one in his day has done more to popularize the roman- 
ticism, now decadent, than Mr. Gilbert Parker; and he made way 
for it at its worst just because he was so much better than it was 
at its worst, because he was a poet of undeniable quality, and be- 
cause he could bring to its intellectual squalor the graces and the 
powers which charm, though they could not avail to save it from 
final contempt. He saves himself in his latest novel, because, 
though still so largely romanticistic, its prevalent effect is psychol- 
ogistic, which is the finer analogue of realistic, and which gave 
realism whatever was vital in it, as now it gives romanticism 
whatever will survive it. In “The Right of Way” Mr. Parker 
is not in a world where mere determinism rules, where there is 
nothing but the happening of things, and where this one or that 
one is important or unimportant according as things are happen- 
ing to him or not, but has in himself no claim upon the reader’s 
attention. Once more the novel begins to rise to its higher func- 
tion, and to teach that men are somehow masters of their fate. 
His Charley Steele is, indeed, as unpromising material for the 
experiment, in certain ways, as could well be chosen. One of the 
few memorable things that Bulwer said, who said so many quot- 
able things, was that pure intellectuality is the devil, and on his 
plane Charley Steele comes near being purely intellectual. He 
apprehends all things from the mind, and does the effects even of 
goodness from the pride of mental strength. Add to these con- 
ditions of his personality that pathologically he is from time to 
time a drunkard, with always the danger of remaining a drunk- 
ard, and you have a figure of which so much may be despaired 
that it might almost be called hopeless. I confess that in the 
beginning this brilliant, pitiless lawyer, this consciencelessly 
powerful advocate, at once mocker and poseur, all but failed to 
interest me. A little of him and his monocle went such a great 
way with me that I thought I had enough of him by the end of 
the trial, where he gets off a man charged with murder, and then 
cruelly snubs the homicide in his gratitude; and I do not quite 
know how I kept on to the point where Steele in his drunkenness 
first dazzles and then insults the gang of drunken lumbermen, 
and begins his second life in the river where they have thrown 
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him, and where his former client finds him. From that point I 
could not forsake him to the end, though I found myself more 
than once in the world where things happen of themselves and do 
not happen from the temperaments of its inhabitants. In a 
better and wiser world, the homicide would not perhaps be at 
hand so opportunely to save the life of the advocate who had 
saved his; but one consents to this, as one consents to a great 
deal besides in the story, which is imaginably the survival of a 
former method. The artist’s affair is to report the appearance, 
the effect; and in the real world, the appearance, the effect, is 
that of law and not of miracle. Nature employs the miracle so 
very sparingly that most of us go through life without seeing one, 
and some of us contract such a prejudice against miracles that 
when they are performed for us we suspect a trick. When I 
suffered from this suspicion in “The Right of Way” I was the 
more vexed because I felt that I was in the hands of a con- 
noisseur of character who had no need of miracles. 

I have liked Mr. Parker’s treatment of French-Canadian life, 
as far as I have known it; and in this novel it is one of the prin- 
cipal pleasures for me. He may not have his habitant his set- 
gneur or his curé down cold, but he makes me believe that he has, 
and I can ask no more than that of him. In like manner, he 
makes the ambient, physical as well as social, sensible around me: 
the cold rivers, the hard, clear skies, the snowy woods and fields, 
the little frozen villages of Canada. In this book, which is his- 
torical of the present rather than the past, he gives one a realiz- 
ing sense of the Canadians, not only in the country but in the 
city, at least so far as they affect each other psychologically in 
society, and makes one feel their interesting temperamental dif- 
ference from Americans. His Montrealers are still Englishmen 
in their strenuous individuality; but in the frank expression of 
character, of eccentricity, Charley Steele is like a type of lawyer 
in our West, of an epoch when people were not yet content to 
witness ideals of themselves, but when they wished to be their 
poetry rather than to read it. In his second life he has the 
charm for the imagination that a disembodied spirit might have, 
if it could be made known to us in the circumstance of another 
world. He has, indeed, made almost as clean a break with his 
past as if he had really been drowned in the river. When, after 
the term of oblivion, in which he knows nothing of his past self, 
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he is restored to his identity by a famous surgeon too opportunely 
out from Paris, on a visit to his brother, the curé, the problem is 
how he shall expiate the errors of his past, work out his redemp- 
tion in his new life; and the author solves it for him by appoint- 
ing him to a life of unselfish labor, illumined by actions of posi- 
tive beneficence. It is something like the solution which Goethe 
imagines for Faust, and perhaps no other is imaginable. In con- 
triving it, Mr. Parker indulges the weaker brethren with an 
abundance of accident and a luxury of catastrophe, which the 
reader interested in the psychology of the story may take as little 
account of as he likes. Without so much of them he might have 
made a sculpturesque romance as clearly and nobly definite as 
“The Scarlet Letter”; with them he has made a most picturesque 
romantic novel. His work, as I began by saying, or hinting, is 
the work of a poet, in conception, and I wish that in some details 
of diction it were as elect as the author’s verse is. But one must 
not expect everything; and in what it is, “The Right of Way” 
satisfies a reasonable demand on the side of literature, while it 
more than meets a reasonable expectation on the side of psycho- 
logical interest. Distinctly it marks an epoch in contemporary 
noveling, and mounts far above the average best toward the day 
of better things which I hope it is not rash to imagine dawning. 
II. 

I am sure I do not merely fancy the auroral light in a group 
of stories by another poet. “The Ruling Passion,” Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke calls his book, which relates itself by a double tie to 
Mr. Parker’s novel through kinship of Canadian landscape and 
character, and through the prevalence of psychologism over de- 
terminism in it. In the situations and incidents studied with 
sentiment that saves itself from sentimentality sometimes with 
greater and sometimes with less ease, but saves itself, the appeal 
is from the soul in the character to the soul in the reader, and not 
from brute event to his sensation. I believe that I like 
best among these charming things the two sketches—they are 
hardly stories—‘A Year of Nobility” and “The Keeper of the 
Dight,” though if I were asked to say why, I should be puzzled. 
Perhaps it is because I find in the two pieces named a greater 
detachment than I find in some others of Dr. Van Dyke’s delight- 
ful volume, and greater evidence that he has himself so thoroughly 
and finally mastered his material that he is no longer in danger 
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of being unduly affected by it. That is a danger which in his 
very quality of lyrical poet he is most liable to, for he is above all 
a lyrical poet, and such drama as the chorus usually comments is 
the drama next his heart. The pieces, in fact, are so many id#ls, 
and their realism is an effect which he has felt rather than rea- 
soned his way to. It is implicational rather than intentional. It 
is none the worse but all the better on that account, and I cannot 
say that the psychologism is the worse for being frankly, however 
uninsistently, moralized. A humor, delicate and genuine as the 
poetry of the stories, plays through them, and the milde macht of 
sympathy with everything human transfers to the pleasant pages 
the foresters and fishermen from their native woods and waters. 
Canada seems the home of primitive character; the seventeenth 
century survives there among the habitants, with their steadfast 
faith, their picturesque superstitions, their old world traditions 
and their new*world customs. It is the land not only of the 
habitant, but of his oversoul, the good curé, and his overlord the 
seigneur, now faded economically, but still lingering socially in 
the scene of his large possessions, Their personality imparts a 
charm to the many books about them which at present there seems 
to be no end to the making of; and such a fine touch as Dr. Van 
Dyke’s gives us a likeness of them, which if it is idealized is 
idealized by reservation, not by attribution. 
IIT. 

Mr. William Allen Wh.te’s method is the reverse of Dr, Van 
Dyke’s. If he has held his hand anywhere the reader does not 
suspect it, for it seems, with its relentless power of realization, to 
be laid upon the whole political life of Kansas, which it keeps in 
a clutch so penetrating, so comprehensive, that the reader does 
not quite feel his own vitals free from it. Very likely, it does 
not grasp the whole situation; after all, it is a picture, not 
a map, that Mr. White has been making, and the photograph 
itself, though it may include, does not represent everything. 
Some years ago there was a silly attempt to reproach the true 
painters of manners by calling them photographic, but I doubt if 
even then Mr. White would have minded any such censure of his 
conscientious work, and I am sure that now he would count it 
honor. He cannot be the admirable artist he is without knowing 
that it is the inwardness as well as the outwardness of men that he 
photographs, and if the reader does not know it, the worse for the 
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reader. He is not the sort of reader who will rise from this book 
humiliated and fortified, as any reader worthy of it will. 

The author has put his best foot forward in the opening story, 
“The Man on Horseback,” which, when I read it a few years ago 
in the magazine where it first appeared, seemed to me so perfect 
in its way that I should not have known how to better it. Of 
course, this is a good deal for a critic to say; it is something like 
abdicating his office; but I repeat it. It takes rather more cour- 
age for a man to be honest in fiction than out of it, for people do 
not much expect it of him, or altogether like it in him; but in 
“The Man on Horseback” Mr. White is at every moment honest. 
He is honest, if not so impressively honest, in the other stories, 
“A Victory for the People,” “A Triumph’s Evidence,” “The 
Mercy of Death,” and “A Most Lamentable Comedy ;” and where 
he fails of perfect justice to his material, I think it is because 
of his unconscious political bias, rather than anything wilfuller. 
In the story last named this betrays itself in his treatment of a 
type of man who could not be faithful to any sort of movement, 
and whose unfaithfulness does not necessarily censure the move- 
ment Mr. White dislikes. Wonderfully good as the portrait of 
Dan Gregg is, it wants the final touch which could have come only 
from a little kindness. His story might have been called “The 
Man on Foot,” by the sort of antithesis which I should not blame 
Mr. White for scorning, and I should not say anything of it worse 
than that it is pitilessly hard, which the story of “The Man on 
Horseback” is not, or any of the other stories. Sentimentality 
of any kind is alien to the author’s nature, but not tenderness, 
especially that sparing sort which gives his life to the man who is 
down. 

Most of the men whom Mr. White deals with are down, as 
most men in the struggle of life are. Few of us can be on top 
morally, almost as few as can be on top materially; and prob- 
ably nothing will more surprise the saints at the judgment day 
than to find themselves in such a small minority. But probably 
not the saints alone will be saved, and it is some such hope that 
Mr. White has constantly in mind when: making his constant ap- 
peal to conscience. It is, of course, a dramatic, not a didactic 
appeal. He preaches so little and is so effectively reticent that I 
could almost wish he had left out the preface of his book, good 
@s it is. Yes, just because it is so good I could wish he had left 
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it out. It is a perfect justification of his purpose and methods, 
but they are their own justification with all who can think about 
them, and the others are themselves not worth thinking about. 
The stories are so bravely faithful to human nature in that 
political aspect which is but one phase of our whole average life 
that they are magnificently above all need of excusing or de- 
fending. They form a substantial body of political fiction, such 
as we have so long sighed for, and such as some of us will still 
go on sighing for quite as if it had not been supplied. Some 
others will be aware that it has been supplied in a form as artis- 
tically fine as thé material itself is coarse and common, if indeed 
any sort of humanity is coarse and common except to those who 
themselves are so. 

The meaning that animates the stories is that our political 
opportunity is trammelled only so far as we have trammelled it 
by our greed and falsehood; and in this aspect the psychology of 
Mr. White offers the strongest contrast to that of the latest Rus- 
sian master in fiction. Maxim Gorky’s wholly hopeless study of 
degeneracy in the life of “Fom& Gordyéeff” accuses conditions 
which we can only imagine with difficulty. As one advances 
through the moral waste of that strange book one slowly per- 
ceives that he is in a land of No Use, in an ambient of such iron 
fixity and inexorable bounds that perhaps Foma’s willingness to 
rot through vice into imbecility is as wise as anything else there. 
It is a book that saturates the soul with despair, and blights it 
with the negation which seems the only possible truth in the cir- 
cumstances; so that one questions whether the Russia in which 
Turgenieff and Tolstoy, and even Dostoyevsky, could animate 
the volition and the expectation of better things has not sunk to 
depths beyond any counsel of amelioration, To come up out of 
that Bottomless Pit into the measureless air of Mr. White’s 
Kansas plains is like waking from death to life. We are still 
among dreadfully fallible human beings, but we are no longer 
among the damned; with the worst there is a purgatorial possi- 
bility of Paradise. Even the perdition of Dan Gregg then seems 
not the worst that could befall him; he might again have been 
governor. 

IV. 

If the human beings in Dr. Weir Mitchell’s very interesting 

novel of “Circumstance” do not seem so human as those Russians 
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of Gorky and those Kansans of Mr. White, it is because people in 
society are always human with difficulty, and his Philadelphians 
are mostly in society. They are almost reproachfully exemplary, 
in some instances; and it is when they give way to the natural 
man, and especially the natural woman, that they are consoling 
and edifying. When Mary Fairthorne begins to scold her cousin, 
Kitty Morrow, at the party where she finds Kitty wearing her 
dead mother’s pearls, and even takes hold of her in a way that 
makes the reader hope she is going to shake her, she is delightful ; 
and when Kitty complains that Mary has “pinched” her, she is 
adorable. One is really in love with her for the moment; and 
in that moment of nature the thick air of good society seems to 
blow away and let one breathe freely. The bad people in the 
book are better than the good people, and the good people are 
best in their worst tempers. They are so exclusively well born 
and well bred that the fitness of the medical student, Blount, 
for their society can be ascertained only by his reference to a 
New England ancestry of the high antiquity that can excuse even 
dubious cuffs and finger-nails in a descendant of good principles 
and generous instincts. 

The psychological problem studied in the book with such 
artistic fineness and scientific thoroughness is personally a certain 
Mrs. Hunter, who manages through the weak-minded and selfish 
Kitty Morrow to work her way to authority in the household 
of Kitty’s uncle, where she displaces Mary Fairthorne, and 
makes the place odious to all the kith and kin of Kitty. Intel- 
lectually, she is a clever woman, or rather, she is a woman of 
great cunning that rises at times to sagacity ; but she is limited by 
a bad heart and an absence of conscience. She is bold up to a 
point, and then she is timid; she will go to lengths, but not to 
all lengths; and when it comes to poisoning Fairthorne to keep 
him from changing his mind about the bequest he has made her, 
she has not quite the courage of her convictions. She hesitates 
and does not do it, and it is in this point she becomes so esthet- 
ically successful. The guilt of the uncommitted crimes is more 
important than the guilt of those which have been committed ; and 
the author does a good thing morally as well as artistically in 
leaving Mrs. Hunter still something of a problem to his reader. 
In most things she is almost too plain a case; she is sly, and 
vulgar, and depraved and cruel; she is all that a murderess 
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should be; but, in hesitating at murder, she becomes and remains 
a mystery, and the reader does not get rid of her as he would if 
she had really done the deed. In the inferior exigencies she 
strikes fearlessly; and when the man who has divorced her looms 
up in her horizon with doom in his presence, she goes and makes 
love to him. She is not the less successful because she disgusts 
him; he agrees to let her alone so long as she does no mischief; 
she has, at least, made him unwilling to feel himself her per- 
secutor, and that is enough for her. 

Mrs. Hunter is a study of extreme interest in deena, 
but I am not sure that Kitty Morrow is not a rarer contribution 
to knowledge. Of course, that sort of selfish girl has always 
been known, but she has not met the open recognition which 
constitutes knowledge, and so she has the preciousness of a find. 
She is at once tiresome and vivacious; she is cold-hearted but not 
cold-blooded, and when she lets herself go in an outburst of pas- 
sion for the celibate young ritualist, Knellwood, she becomes 
fascinating. She does not let herself go without having assured 
herself that he loves her, and somehow one is not shocked at her 
making love to him; one even wishes that she had won him. I 
am not sure but the case would have been a little truer if she 
had won him, but as it is I am richly content with it. Perhaps 
I am the more content because in the case of Kitty Morrow I 
find a concession to reality more entire than the case of: Mrs. 
Hunter. She is of the heredity from which you would expect her 
depravity; but Kitty Morrow, who lets herself go so recklessly, 
is, for all one knows, as well born and as well bred as those other 
Philadelphians. In my admiration of her, as a work of art, 
however, I must not fail of justice to the higher beauty of Mary 
Fairthorne’s character. She is really a good girl, and saved from 
the unreality which always threatens goodness in fiction by those 
limitations of temper which I have already hinted. 

V. 

It is far from the ambient of any of these imaginary lives to 
that of the half-caste heroine of “A Japanese Nightingale” and 
the young American whom she marries in one of those mar- 
riages which neither the Oriental nor the. Occidental expects to 
last till death parts them. It is far, and all is very strange under 
that remote sky; but what is true to humanity anywhere is true 
everywhere; and the story of Yuki and Bigelow, as the Japanese 
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author tells it in very choice English, is of as palpitant actuality 
as any which should treat of lovers next door. If I have ever 
read any record of young married love that was so frank, so 
ewect, so pure, I do not remember it. Yet, Yuki, though she 
loves Bigelow, does not marry him because she loves him, but 
because she wishes with the money he gives her to help her 
brother through college in America. When this brother comes 
back to Japan—he is the touch of melodrama in the pretty idyl— 
he is maddened by an acquired Occidental sense of his sister’s 
disgrace in her marriage, and falls into a fever and dies out of 
the story, which closes with the lasting happiness of the young 
wife and husband. There is enough incident, but of the kind 
that is characterized and does not characterize. The charm, the 
delight, the supreme interest is in the personality of Yuki. Her 
father was an Englishman who had married her mother in the 
same sort of marriage she makes herself; but he is true to his 
wife till he dies, and possibly something of the English con- 
stancy which is not always so evident as in his case qualifies the 
daughter’s nature. Her mother was, of course, constant, and 
Yuki, though an outcast from her own people—the conventions 
seem to be as imperative in Tokyo as in Philadelphia—because 
of her half-caste origin, is justly Japanese in what makes her 
loveliest. There is a quite indescribable freshness in the art of 
this pretty novelette—it is hardly of the dimensions of a novel— 
which is like no other art except in the simplicity which is native 
to the best art everywhere. Yuki herself is of a surpassing lov- 
ableness. Nothing but the irresistible charm of the American 
girl could, I should think, keep the young men who read Mrs. 
Watana’s book from going out and marrying Japanese girls. 
They are safe from this, however, for the reason suggested, and 
therefore it can be safely commended at least to young men 
intending fiction, as such a lesson in the art of imitating nature 
as has not come under my hand for a long while. It has its little 
defects, but its directness, and sincerity, and its felicity through 
the sparing touch make me unwilling to note them. In fact, I 
have forgotten them. 
VI. 

I wish that I could at all times praise as much the literature 
ef an author who speaks for another colo~ed race, not so far from 
us as the Japenese, but of as much claim upon our conscience, 
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if not our interest. Mr. Chesnutt, it seems to me, has lost lit- 
erary quality in acquiring literary quantity, and though his book, 
“The Marrow of Tradition,” is of the same strong material as 
his earlier books, it is less simple throughout, and therefore less 
excellent in manner. At his worst, he is no worse than the 
higher average of the ordinary novelist, but he ought always to be 
very much better, for he began better, and he is of that race which 
has, first of all, to get rid of the cakewalk, if it will not suffer 
from a smile far more blighting than any frown. He is fighting 
a battle, and it is not for him to pick up the cheap graces and 
poses of the jouster. He does, indeed, cast them all from him 
when he gets down to his work, and in the dramatic climaxes 
and closes of his story he shortens his weapons and deals his 
blows so absolutely without flourish that I have nothing but ad- 
miration for him. “The Marrow of Tradition,” like everything 
else he has written, has to do with the relations of the blacks and’ 
whites, and in that republic of letters where all men are free 
and equal he stands up for his own people with a courage which 
has more justice than mercy in it. The book is, in fact, bitter, 
bitter. There is no reason in history why it should not be so, 
if wrong is to be repaid with hate, and yet it would be better if 
it was not so bitter. I am not saying that he is so inartistic as 
to play the advocate; whatever his minor foibles may be, he is 
an artist whom his stepbrother Americans may well be proud 
of; but while he recognizes pretty well all the facts in the case, 
he is too clearly of a judgment that is made up. One cannot 
blame him for that; what would one be one’s self? If the 
tables could once be turned, and it could be that it was the black 
race which violently and lastingly triumphed in the bloody revo- 
lution at Wilmington, North Carolina, a few years ago, what 
would not we excuse to the white man who made the atrocity the 
argument of his fiction? 

Mr. Chesnutt goes far back of the historic event in his novel, 
and shows us the sources of the cataclysm which swept away a 
legal government and perpetuated an insurrection, but he does. 
not paint the blacks all good, or the whites all bad. He paints 
them as slavery made them on both sides, and if in the very end 
he gives the moral victory to the blacks—if he suffers the daugh- 
ter of the black wife to have pity on her father’s daughter by his’ 
white wife, and while her own child lies dead from a shot fired’ 
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in the revolt, gives her husband’s skill to save the life of her 
sister's child—it cannot be said that either his esthetics or ethics 
are false. Those who would question either must allow, at least, 
that the negroes have had the greater practice in forgiveness, 
and that there are many probabilities to favor his interpretation 
of the fact. No one who reads the book can deny that the case 
is presented with great power, or fail to recognize in the writer a 
portent of the sort of negro equality against which no series of 
hangings and burnings will finally avail. 
VII. 

In Mr. Chesnutt’s novel the psychologism is of that universal 
implication which will distinguish itself to the observer from the 
psychologism of that more personal sort—the words are not as 
apt as I should like—evident in some of the interesting books 
under notice here. I have tried to say that it is none the less a 
work of art for that reason, and I can praise the art of another 
novel, in which the same sort of psychologism prevails, though I 
must confess it a fiction of the rankest tendenciousness. “Lay 
Down Your Arms” is the name of the English version of the 
Baroness von Siittner’s story, “Die Waffen Nieder,” which has 
become a watchword with the peacemakers on the continent of 
Europe. Its success there has been very great, and I wish its 
success on the continent of America could be so great that it 
might replace in the hands of our millions the baleful books 
which have lately been glorifying bloodshed in the private and 
public wars of the past, if not the present. The wars which 
“Lay Down Your Arms” deals with are not quite immediate, 
and yet they are not so far off historically, either. They are the 
Franco-Austrian war of 1859, the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, 
and the Franco-German war of 1870; and the heroine whose per- 
sonal relation makes them live so cruelly again is a young Aus- 
trian lady of high birth. She is the daughter and the sister of 
soldiers, and when the handsome young officer, of equal rank with 
her own, whom she first marries, makes love to her just before 
the outbreak of the war first named, she is as much in love with 
his soldiership as with himself. But when the call to arms 
comes, it strikes to her heart such a sense of war as she has never 
known before. He is killed in one of the battles of Italy, and 
after a time she marries another soldier, not such a beau sabreur 
as the first, but a mature and thoughtful man, who fights throuyh 
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that second war from a sense of duty rather than from love of 
fighting, and comes out of it with such abhorrence that he quits 
the army and goes with his family to live in Paris. There the 
third war overtakes him, and in the siege, this Austrian, who has 
fought the Prussians to the death, is arrested by the communards 
as a Prussian spy and shot. 

The bare outline of the story gives, of course, no just notion 
of the intense passion of grief which fills it. Neither does it 
convey a due impression of the character in the different persons 
which, amidst the heartbreak, is ascertained with some such truth 
and impartiality as pervade the effects of “War and Peace.” I 
do not rank it with that work, but in its sincerity and veracity 
it easily ranks above any other novel treating of war which I 
know, and it ought to do for the German peoples what the novels 
of Erckmann-Chatrian did for the French, in at least one 
generation. Will it do anything for the Anglo-Saxon peoples? 
Probably not till we have pacified the Philippines and South 
Africa. We Americans are still apparently in love with fighting, 
though the English are apparently not so much so; and as it is 
always well to face the facts, I will transfer to my page some 
facts of fighting from this graphic book, which the reader may 
apply to the actualities in the Philippines, with a little imagina- 
tion. They are taken from a letter written to the heroine by her 
second husband after one of the Austrian defeats. “The people 
poured boiling water and oil on the Prussians from the windows 
of the houses at . « « The village is ours—no, it is 
the enemy’s, now ours again—and yet once more the enemy’s; 
but it is no longer a village, but a smoking mass of ruins of 
houses. . . . One family has remained behind . . . an 
old married couple and their daughter, the latter in childbed. 
The husband is serving in our regiment. . . . Poor devil! 
he got there just in time to see the mother and child die; a shell 
had exploded under their bed. . . . I saw a breastwork 
there which was formed of corpses. The defenders had heaped 
all the slain who were lying near, in order, from that rampart, to 
fire over at their assailants. I shall surely never forget that wall 
in my life. A man who formed one of its bricks was still alive, 
and was waving his arm. . . . What is happening there? 
The execution party is drawn out. Has a spy been caught? 
Seventeen this time. There they come, in four ranks, each 
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one of four men, surrounded by a square of soldiers. The 
condemned men step out, with their heads down. Behind 
comes a cart with a corpse in it, and bound to the corpse the 
dead man’s son, a boy of twelve, also condemned. . 
Steep, rocky heights; Jaegers, nimble as cats, climbing up them, 

Some of them, who are hit by the enemy’s shot, sud- 
denly stretch out both their arms, let their muskets fall, and, 
with their heads falling backwards, drop off the height, step by 
step, from one rocky point to another, smashing their limbs to 
pieces. I saw a horseman at some distance, obliquely behind 
me, at whose side a shell burst. His horse swerved aside and 
came against the tail of mine, then shot past me. The man sat 
still in the saddle, but a fragment of the shell had ripped his 
belly open and torn out all the intestines. The upper part of his 
body was held to the lower only by the spine. From the ribs to 
the thighs nothing but one great, bleeding cavity. A short dis- 
tance farther he fell to the ground, one foot still clinging in the 
stirrup, and the galloping horse dragging him on over the stony 
soil . . . Another street fight in the little town of Saar. 
. « + In the middle of the square stands a high pillar of 
the Virgin. The mother of God holds her child in one arm, and 
stretches the other out in blessing. . . . Here the fight was 
prolonged, man to man. They were hacking at me, I laying 
about me on all sides. . . . A Prussian dragoon, strong as 
Goliath, tore one of our officers (a pretty, dandified lieutenant— 
how many girls are, perhaps, mad after him?) out of his saddle 
and split his skull at the feet of the Virgin’s pillar. The gentle 
saint looked on unmoved. Another of the enemy’s dragoons— 
a Goliath, too—seized, just before me almost, my right-hand man, 
and bent him backwards in his saddle so powerfully that he 
broke his beck—I myself heard it crack. To this the Madonna 
gave her blessing also.” 

VIII. 

It can be said that these incidents of battle are imagined, 
like the facts of Vereschagin’s pictures, but like these they are 
imagined rather below than above the real horror of war, and 
represent them inadequately. The incidents of another book, the 
last on my list, are of the warfare which goes on in times of 
peace, and which will go on as long as there are human passions, 
and mankind are divided into men and women, and saints and 
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sinners, Of all the books on my list, “Let Not Man Put 
Asunder” is, narrowing the word to the recognition of the author’s 
intellectual alertness and vividness, the cleverest. The story is of 
people who constantly talk so wonderfully well beyond the wont 
even of society people that the utmost skill of the author, who 
cannot subdue their brilliancy, is needed to make us feel their 
reality. But he does make us feel this in most cases, the impor- 
tant cases, and in the other cases his power of interesting us is 
so great that we do not stop to examine the grounds of our 
sensation, or to question the validity of our emotions. The 
action, which is positively of to-day, or yesterday at the furthest, 
passes in Boston and England, among people of such great for- 
tune and high rank and transcendent fashion that the proudest 
reader cannot complain of their social quality. As to their moral 
quality, one might have thought the less said the better, if the 
author had not said so much that is pertinent and impressive. 
It is from first to last a book with a conscience in it, and its 
highest appeal is to the conscience. It is so very nearly a great 
book, so very nearly a true book, that it is with a kind of grief 
one recognizes its limitations, a kind of surprise at its short- 
comings, which, nevertheless, are not shortcomings that impair 
its supreme effect. This, I take it, is the intimation of a mys- 
tical authority in marriage against which divorce sins in vain, 
which no recreancy can subvert, and by virtue of which it claims 
eternally its own the lovers united in it; though they seem to 
become haters, it cannot release them to happiness in a new 
union through any human law. 

If the author had done dramatically (and his doing is mainly 
dramatic) no more than this, he would have established his right 
to be taken seriously, but he has done very much more, and has 
made us acquainted with types and characters which we do not 
readily forget, and with characters much more real than their 
ambient. For instance, the Old Cambridge in which the Vassalls 
live is not the Old Cambridge of fact, but the Vassalls are the 
Vassalls of fact, though the ancestral halls in which they dwell 
are of a baroniality difficult of verification. Their honor, their 
righteousness, their purity are veracious, though their social 
state is magnified beyond any post-revolutionary experience. The 
social Boston of the novel is more like; its difference from an 
older Boston is sensitively felt, and finely suggested, especially om 
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.the side of that greater lawlessness in which it is not the greater 
Boston. Petrina Faneuil, the heroine, is derivatively of the 
older Boston which has passed away, and actually of the newer 
Boston which will not be so much regretted when it passes, the 
fast Boston, the almost rowdy Boston, the decadent Boston. It 
-is, of course, a Boston much worse in the report than in the fact, 
-but it is not unimaginably bad to the student who notes that the 
lapse from any high ideals is to a level lower than that of people 
who have never tad them. As for Petrina herself, who was in 
this Boston more than of it, she is so admirably analyzed in the 
chapter devoted to the task that I am tempted to instance it as 
the best piece of work in the book, though it does not make one 
hold one’s breath like some of the dramatic episodes: “Whatever 
religious instinct had been in the family had spent itself at least 
two generations before her time. She was a pagan—a tolerant, 
indifferent, slightly scornful pagan. . . . But she was none 
the less a Puritan. Certain of her ways of thought and habits 
of life, had survived the beliefs which had given them birth, as 
an effect will often outlive its cause. If she was a pagan, she 
was a serious one, a pagan with a New England conscience.” 

This is mighty well said, and the like things that are said of 
Petrina’s sister-in-law, who has married an English title, are 
mighty well, too. “She had inherited a countenance whose ex- 
pression was like the light which lingers in the sky long after 
sunset—the light of some ancestral fire gone out. If in her face 
there were prayers, they had been said by Pepperells and Vassalls 
now sleeping in Massachusetts churchyards. If in her voice there 
were tears, they had been shed by those who would weep no more. 
She mirrored the emotions she had never felt; and all that was 
left of joys and sorrows and spiritual aspirations which had once 
thrilled human hearts was in that plantive echo they had given to 
this woman’s tone, and the light of petition they had left burning 
in her eyes.” 

No one who reads such passages can deny that the author of 
“Let Not Man Put Asunder” can think subtly as well as say 
clearly, and the book abounds in proofs of his ability to portray 
human nature in its lighter aspects. Lady de Bohun, with her 
pathetic face, is a most amusing creature, with all her tragedy, 
and she is on the whole the most perfectly characterized personal- 
ity in the story. The author gives you a real sense of her beauty, 
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her grace, her being always charmingly in a hurry and always 
late. The greatest scene is hers: the scene in which she mects 
her divorced husband with his second wife. One may suspect 
some of the other scenes, but one must accept that scene as one of 
genuine dramatic worth. Too much of the drama in the book is 
theatre rather than drama, and yet the author’s gift is essentially 
dramatic. He knows how to tell a story on his stage that holds 
you to the fall of the curtain, and makes you almost patient of the 
muted violins and the limelight of the closing scene. Such things, 
you say, do not happen in Brookline, Mass., whatever happens 
in London or in English country houses; and yet the people 
have at one time or other convinced you of their verity. Of 
the things that are not natural, you feel like saying that they 
are supernatural rather than unnatural, and you own that at its 
worst the book is worth while in a time when most novels are 
not worth while. W. D. Howe ts. 
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WHERE CALIFORNIA FRUIT COMES FROM. 


THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY AND SAN JOSE 


Santa CLARA County is one of the most richly productive, naturally resourceful, and healthful 
sections of the ‘‘ Golden State” (California). The valley extends some sixty miles from north to south, 
twenty miles from east to west, and is shut in by the Coast Range on the east and the Santa Cruz 
Mountains on the west, with the broad bay of San Francisco for its northern boundary, and the Pajaro 
Valley at its narrow southern border. The area of the county is one million of acres, its assessed 
valuation fifty-two millions of dollars to a population of sixty-five thousand (the highest per capita in 
the State). The export products for the last year amounted to more than fiveemillions ofdollars. 


Among Santa Clara County’s productions last year were: one hundred millions of pounds or one- 
third of the entire prune product of the United States, and an equally large amount of peaches, apri- 
cots, and other fruits. The output of farm and dairy was in like proportion, including a great part of 
the vineyard yield of the State and a share of the quicksilver produced in the world, only exceeded by 
that of Spain. This mineral comes from The New Almaden Mines, near San José. Santa Clara Valley 
— of the largest canneries, the largest driers, and the largest fruit packing houses to be found 
in the world. 

This valley has thousands of delightful homes set in rich ten and twenty acre orchards, These 
homes have been paid for mainly from products of the land. The orchards yield an established in- 
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come, enough for the necessaries of life and many luxuries. The production figures here given «re 
large, but they are facts, as statistics show. In 1870 this county produced only seventy thousand 
pounds of fruit. ‘The present immense output has vo more than kept pace with the demand. 

No cnervation results from the warmth of Santa Clara Valley's summer, nor does any season sve 
long periods when the sun does not shine. The United States official reports for 1900 show tht 
San José, the central city of the valley, has more clear days than any other city in the State, being 
285 out of 365 for the year. 

It was more than a century ago that the old Spanish padres established the Santa Clara Mission, 
and their wisdom in the location has never beeu questioned. Round about the site of the mission and 
the famous Santa Clara College are miles on miles of orchard, vineyard, and field, with here and there 
a pleasant hamlet or busy city. From the heights of Mt. Hamilton, where is one of the world’s greatest 
astronomical observatories, the view entrances the beholder with richness, beauty, and magnificence. 
Far out on the horizon line lies the great bay of Suan Francisco, while on either side forest-clad foot- 
hills und mountains lend foliage color to the scene. 

The points of interest in and around San José are sufficient to interest for many days. New scenes 
and experiences will make every hour profitable and pleasurable. San José has a very perfect sysiem 
of parks ranging from two blocks in extent to one of several hundred acres. The Alum Rock Park, 
seven miles distant by electric railway, is a mineral-spring resort, with its cafions and hills as nature 
made them. There are just enough artificial additions, in the way of baths, gardens, and drives, 
to aid natural attractiveness. Besides the city park reservations, there are the Gilroy Hot Springs, 
easily reached by rail or carriage from this city. The Pacific Congress Springs, near Saratoga, are on 
one of the principal and most picturesque rides out of town. 

The matchless drive of all is the stage trip to Mt. Hamilton, twenty-eight miles away, where is situ- 
ated the Lick Observatory, with the second largest telescope in the world. It is 4.440 feet above sea- 
level, in an atmosphere unsurpassed for conditions favorable to astronomical work. The drive leads 
out through the pleasant residence portions of San José, over splendidly constructed roads, through 
bearing orchards and productive fields, up to the foot-hilis and into the mountains. 

Another trip of special attractiveness is to Palo Alto, the seat of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, one of the most richly endowed educational institutions in the world. The doors are open to both 
sexes, and the splendid buildings, for architecture and general magnificence, are not rivalled by any 
in this country. These structures are built of yellow sand-stone from quarries in Santa Clara County. 
This trip may be made by rail or carriage, and is of great interest to every visitor. 

The educational facilities of this valley are not surpassed by those of any section of the West, if by 
any in the Union, The standard of education is high and well maintained. Teachers are well pail, 
and a large amount is expended annually in the maintenance of schools and colleges. The school 
buildings throughout the valley are far superior to any found in Eastern rural districts. 

All religious denominations are well represented, strong in wealth and membership, thoroughly 
metropolitan in the character of their edifices. 

To the traveller this section presents beauties, peculiarities, and advantages which no one pre- 
paring a complete itinerary through California can afford to overlook, and which no health-seeker can 
in justice to himself avoid taking advantage of. For an all-the-year-round climate no locality presents 
better conditions, and in no place in this State can a few weeks or months be better spent. 

To the investor and home-seeker demonstration can be made very quickly that this county is one 
of great natural resources. It requires no expensive irrigation systems. The virgin soil will produce; 
the annual rainfall comes when it benefits most. The productions of the valley are salable. This 
section is adjacent to one of the world’s greatest markets, San Francisco and the Orient. The home- 
seeker has a diversity of enterprises at his disposal. Manufacturing industries can be established here 
successfully, as oil and electricity for power purposes are cheap and plentiful, and those institutions 
now in operation will show what can be done along this line. The cost of living here is no greater 
than in many parts of the East. Lands are reasonable in price, considering productiveness, and town 
and city property is not held at exorbitant figures. 

In a word, this is a goodly valley, an established community, not an experiment, no uncertainty 
of production. Here are the people, the schools, the ghurches, the colleges, the hotels, the cities, the 
towns—all that pertains to modern civilization. The proverbial California hospitality has its best 
exemplification here. The latch-key is always held out. Santa Clara County welcomes the stranger 
within her gates, 
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Hon. FrRanK Moss, 

Former Police Commissioner, New York City, 


The Strength and Weakness of Tammany Hall. 


Wa tter L. Haw 


The Debts of the Nations.—IL. Egypt. 


Cuwton E. Dawkins, 
Former Under Secretary of State for Finance in Egyft. 


Some Comments on Divorce. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wetts. 


The Alfred Millenary of 1901. F. 


Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 


The Strength of Christian Science. 


W. D. McCrackan, 
Of the Christian Science Publication Committee. 


Some Thoughts on Pain and Death. 


. B. MarxtorT-Warson. 
Anticipations.—V. H. G. Wetts. 
An Italian View of Humor.—lI. w. Howents. 


SEPTEMBER, 1901 


fe Shakespeare: An Unpublished Essay. 


Huco. 


@ The Political Situation in England. 


Professor GoLpwin SMITH. 


Chinese Exclusion: A Benefit or a Harm? 


Ho Yow, 
Imperial Chinese Consul-General, 


Is the Rush-Bagot Convention Immortal? 


Henry S. Bourett, 
Member of Congress from lilinois, 


Russia and Popular Education. 


His E. acellency C ONSTANTIN PoBIEDONOSTSEFF, 
cnvator of the Holy Synod of Russia, 


The Debts of the Nations.—I. Great 


Britain. Harotp Cox. 


The Late Empress Frederick. 


A Personat Frienp. 


The Phantom Fortress of Christian Sci- 


ence. J. M. Bucxtey, LL.D. 
Anticipations.—IV. War. 
Reform in Woman's Dress, 


Hawthorn and Lavender: Songs and 
Madrigals.—IIL. W. E. 


Some Anomalies of the Short Story. 


. Howes. 


H. G. 


NOVEMBER, 1903. 
Conquered Territory and the Constitution. 


Hawnis Tayior, 
Formerly United States Minister to Spain. 


The Next Conclave. R. pe Cusase, 


Member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 


Detective Surveillance of Anarchists. 


R. A. Pinkerton. 
A Plea for American Intervention in 
Turkey. Ursain Gonter. 


Ethical Functions ns of Football. Cc. 
The National Debt of France. Jures Rocue, 


Formeriy French Minister of Commerce. 


American Opportunities and Education. 


Hamitton W. Mabie. 


The Commercial Democracy of the South. 
. L. McLaurin, 
United States Senator mS. South Carolina. 


Why the Chinese Should be Excluded. 


J. D. Pueran, 
Mayor of San Francisco. 


The Services of Electricity. AnTuony N. Brapy. 
Has the Threatened European War 
against American Manufactures Be- 
gun? O. P. Austin, 


Chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics, 
Anticipations.—VI. The Larger Synthesis. 
An Italian View of Humor.—lIL 

W OD. Howagtts. 


Don’t pay the Price of J 
Pure Beer and not get it 


Schlitz Beer and common beer cost about the 
same at your dealer’s. 


Why should you not have the best? 
Schlitz Beer costs twice the common kind to brew. 
Why should you not have the benefit ? 


Schlitz Beer is pure and healthful; made of the 
costliest materials; brewed in absolute cleanliness; 
cooled in plate glass rooms; filtered, then sterilized 
after it is bottled and sealed. 


Why pay the same for a beer that isn’t? 


Schlitz Beer is aged in refrigerating rooms for 
months before it is marketed. Does not ferment on 
your stomach like green beer or cause biliousness. 


Why drink a beer that does? 


There can be no impurity in clean beer; no 
microbes in sterilized beer; no headaches in aged 
beer. Schlitz beer has for 
50 years been the standard 
of the world because of its 
healthfulness. 

When you find this brand 
on the bottle you have the 


best beer money can buy. 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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LITHIA 
WATER 


By Special Order of a Distinguished Physician 
goes beyond the Sea for Uric Acid Diathesis, 


Rheumatism, Cout, Etc., Etc. 
Lithia in no form so valuable as that in which 


it is found in Buffalo Lithia Water. 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, PARIS (formerly of Baltimore), SUGGESTER of 
LITHIA AS A SOLVENT /or URIC ACID, says: 

** Nothing I could say would add to the well-known reputation of the 

have frequently used it with GOOD RESULTS in ‘URIC ACID BUFFALO L&THIA WATER 
DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM, and GOUT, and with this object I have ordered it to Europe. Lithia is 


in no form so vaiuable as where it exists in the carbonate, the form in which it is found in 
nature’s mode of solution and ; ivision in water which has passed 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, through Lepidolite and Spondumne Mineral formations.” 


|_ Spring No. 1 is both a NERVE and a BLOOD TONIC, and in PALE, FEEBLE, and ANAEMIC 
SUBJECTS is to be preferred. In the absence of these symptoms No. 2 is to be preferred. 


| BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Draggists generally, 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA 


Just Out 


| A Plate Attachment 
| for No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak 


Reasonable 


ENABLES the 
owner to use 
either plates or 
* films and to 
focus picture on 
he ground 
giass. 
Plate Attach- 
ment and six 
_ holders, 


$7.65 


Write for further information to your dealer or to 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
52 E. Union Square, New York 


BAUSCH BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 
LOMB 
OPTICAL STEREO 
COMP 
BINOCULAR. 
: "MOST EVERY ONE 
ea 4 Or Attends the Games or Races, 
1 Or has a Summer Cottage or an Ice Boat. 
VERY FEW PEOPLE 
a cho mast pleasure and prof from these chings 
net. Are out of sight, 
That is to say—too far away to see 
i You have good Field Giaes. 
Hadn't you better 
a | Send for our booklet about the STEREO Ginsses? 
Sold by all dealers. 


Z an 
tp 4 THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


4 


"| ACHRI 


aGovernment Bond for$10,000 
would please your wife wouldnt 11 ?— 
It would please you, too, to be able to 


AA giveit—butperhaps you cant. 


You can, however- if you are in 


your wife—in the event of your death—an 


absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 
interest.Or the Bond willbecome your 
property in fifteen or twenty years if youlive| 4) 
SEND TO-DAY for {ull particulars of this Bond on this coupon | ANA 
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NN Dept. No. 9. 120 Broadway, New York. ‘A : 


ComiPANY, 


The DE DION is the 
Standard Automobile System 


of the World 


Oh 
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L. M. GRANT, 147 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BANKER BROS., 

Baum and Beatty Sts., Pittsburg, Pa.; 

262 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. C.. LEWIS, 33 Stanhope St., Boston 
H. G. MARTIN & CO., 

200 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
WORCESTER MOTORETTE CO., 

24 Washington St., Worcester, Mass. 
AUTO. & MANUFACTURING CO., 

872 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
INDIANAPOLIS AUTO. & BICYCLE CO., 

878 Virginia Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
BARDO & CALVERT CO., 

489 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
F. G. ROBINSON, 422 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


Illustrations, Prices, and Full Particulars may be obtained direct 
from us or from any of our agents, as follows: 


JOHN M. SCHMIDT, 
17 Railroad Place, East Orange, N. J. 
GEO. G. REED, Esq., North Abington, Mass. 


E. W. RUSSELL, 
’ 15 Fourth St., New Bedford, Mass. 
GREGORY S. BRYAN, Bridgeport, Conn. 


W. G. NORWOOD, Paterson, N. J. 

W. J. MOORE, Caro, Mich. 

L. L. WHITMAN, Pasadena, Cal. 

J. S. ROGERS, Stanwick, N. J. 

LE ROY S. WHITE, Waterbury, Conn. 
57 WEST 66th ST., New York City 


TRANSPORTATION BLDG., PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


De Dion-Bouton ‘“Motorette”’ Co. 
CHURCH LANE and 37th ST. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y- 


DE Dion-BOUTON 
DE, DION|-BOUTO 
| 
< 
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The Acme of Art Products.} 

As recognized Art rroducts appealing to the most 

cultured musical taste, Everett Pianos represent all f 

that is best in piano construction on broadest lines 

and most advanced ideas. 

All instruments produced by our factory, Tae Everett 
Piano Company, Boston, Mass., either grand or up- 
right, are of one standard—the highest. They are war- 
ranted under signed guarantees throughout the entire life- 
time of the pianos—longer than the average of human life. 

Everett Pianos are endorsed by pianists of the highest 
rank such as Gabrilowitsch, Burmeister, Cottlow, 
Shonert, Hirschmann and many others. 


Our various styles—each of which is up-to-date in case 
design and in every detail of construction—differ only in 
size and pattern; the high >. is the same inall. They 
are supplied, if desired, in the French or dull finish, in- 
stead of the customary high polish, without extra charge. 


Attractive Terms. 
Where no dealer is representing us we will sell you 
direct, either for cash, or on such “fair basis” terms 
as you may elect. in a manner which will be attract- 
ive to you; we agree 7 pay freight to your shipping 
point, rive you ample time to approve your selection, 
oa it you decide not to take the piano we will pay 
retarn ight. 

Our absolute guarantee of satisfaction and promise of 
rompt and efficient a ~ means most to those who have 
nown us longest. For FREE catalogue, or further 

information, address Dep't D., at either store. 


Ghe John Church Company. 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 


The Wiley B. Allen Company, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast Representatives. 


WEBER 
PIANO 


All that Art has conceived or skill devised in the 
production of a piano is shown in the WEBER. 
_ Case designs that are strikingly artistic and 
|| effective in the simple and ornate alike. 


Mahogany, Satinwood, White and Gold, 
Flemish Oak, and English Burl Walnut. 


SPECIAL CASES that are correct replicas 
| of the Louis XIV., Louis XV., Renaissance, 
| 


and Colonial periods. 


WEBER WAREROOMS 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York 
266 Wabash Chicago 
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TO THE, PENI 
The Smith Premier 


Typewriter will 
Emancipate you. 


. PREMIER THPENBITER 


«SYRACUSE. N.Y. U.S.A. 


beled with 


PON) 


<aciis withou off ev u 
‘} They write smoothest ‘and 


last longest. Ask 
your dealer for _ 


DIXON'S PENCILS 
or mention THE Kone AMERICAN 
send 16 cents for es worth double the 


JO: EPH DIXON CRUCI BLE Co., _Jersey Chy, 


January 15th, 190 
The North American Review 


ADVERTISING RATES 
There Rates Supersede All Prev.ous Ones 
Full Page, 1 Time, $100.00 | & Page, 1 Time, 

4§ Page, 1Time, 50.00 | Per Agate Line, 
DISCOUNT ON TIME CONTRACTS 
(Ordinary Pages Only) 

3 Months, ro per cent. 6 Months. 15 per cent. 
12 Months, 20 per cent. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
Franklin Square, New York City 


PAINLESS AND PERMANENT } OME CURE 
A Trial Treatment Free. sent to anyone addicted to the useol 


. Morphine, Opium or other drug habit. Contains Vital a hereto 
fore unknown and lacking in all others. We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the car-se. 
UL 


Confidential correspondence invited from all. 


ASSOCIATION, 46 N. VanBuren St., CHICAGO, | iL 


‘The Twenty-five Years of Experience 


in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 
everything to the purchaser. He knows that he 
is getting a reliable machine when he buys a 


REMIN GTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAM» 48 & BENEDICT, NEW YORK 


WORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER 
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ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


Excel all other electric carriages in construction, 

appearance, and mileage capacity. 
‘The ideal vehicle for city and country use. So easy to operate 
that a woman can run it with perfect comfort, safety, and satisfaction. 
Ready for use at any moment. No delay; no bother; no dirt; 


no grease ; no odor. Just push a lever, and you are off. 


Price $850 


Handsomety Tilustrated Catalogue upon Application. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 
! WAVERLEY AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


SS = 


You wi The American Idea 
£250. acopy. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
| A Grave Danger to the Community - p 
Their Advantage to the Public - - 
Their Effects on the Steel and Iron Industry C. 


| What They Have Accomplished for Capital and Labor 
Charles R. Fling 


| Influence of the “Trusts” on Prices - - F. B. Thurbe 
| The Outcome of Unintelligent Competition - James Loga 


| THE NORTH AMERICAN — NEW YOR 


The Social 
Season 


calls for the presence on the social board of 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
en AMPAGNE 


the purest product of the Stave, free 
from foxy flavor. The only American Cham- 
pagne to receive the 


Gold Medal 


; a : = = at the Paris Exposition. 
Yosr WRITING MACHINE: cc wae. N.Y. 
rT} ae Sold by all respectable wine dealers. > 


~ 

Whigs 

Wy 

Y 

Va 

| 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

TYPEWRATER 


iThe Real Estate 
Trust Company 


...OF PHILADELPHIA.... 
S. E. Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets. 


Full-Paid Capital, - - = = $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 1,100,000 


Receives Deposits of Money payable by check, and allows 

Interest thereon. Collects Interest, Dividends, and Income of 
all kinds whatsoever. 
Receives for safe keeping Securities and other valuables, 
and rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar Proof Vaults. Buys, 
sells, and leases Real Estate in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 
Assumes general charge and management of Real and 
Personal Estates. 

Executes Trusts of every description under the appointment 
of Courts, Corporations, and Individuals. Acts as Registrar 
or Transfer Agent for Corporations and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. Receives Wills for safe keeping 
without charge. 


MFRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier. 
M. S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer. 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
FRANK K. HIPPLE, GEORGE PHILLER, R. DALE BENSON, 
CHARLES W. HENRY, JOSEPH DE F. JUNKIN, WILLIAM A. PATTON, 
JOHN F. BETZ, WILLIAM W. PORTER, S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., 
EDWARD P. BORDEN, JOHN H. CONVERSE, SAMUEL F. HOUSTON. 


| — 
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The Hudson River 
Water Power Co, 


Bonds for sale at 1o1 and in- 
terest. Amply secured by first 


0 mortgage on two immense 
plants, estimated at low valua- 
0 tion. This is an investment 


for permanent investors. The 
character of tnis security recom- 
mends it to Trustees and Man- 
Ws agers of Trust funds. Always 
of accepted by banks for security. 
For particulars address, 


es. E. H. CAY & co. 


1S Boston, 131 Devonshire St. New York, 1 Nassau St. 
yy PHILADELPHIA, 421 Chestnut St. : 
MOonrREAL, Canada Life Building. 


23 YEARS 


the Standard of 


Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: -157 Broadway 
YN 504 Fulton Street 
UN: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO 82 State Street 
In all Principal Cities 


Mason, Lewis & Co. 


BANKERS, 
ae BOSTON - - 60 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
PF CHICAGO - Jackson & Dearborn Sts. 
State, 

Municipal, 

Railway and 

Corporation 


Cireulars mapplication Correspondence 
and personal invited. 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 


30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago. Ill. London, E.C. 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs 
WINSLow’s SooTHiING Syrup for children teethin 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pair 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaes 
‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Sore ISAACTAOMPSONS EYE WATER 
PIUM? COCAINE WHISKY 


years a 
ome Tre sent Address 


8. M.W COLLEY, M, D., Atianta, Qa. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. 


OF 


Insurance in Force, $134,201,324.00 Assets, $43,009,633.21 
Low Death Rate; Small Expense Rate; Conservative Management, 


| 
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HARPER 


Many persons 
think that all ale 
is alike —until 
they drink 
Evans’—fiien 
they wonder 
why there is 
any other. 
Ideal brewing 
and bottling. 


The Aristocrat 


among the famous whiskies of the old school. If 
local dealers cannot supply it, write to the distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROS., Louisville, Ky. 


Brewed for past 115 years by 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 5.15 p. m. 
the third day. Buffet-smoking and library cars (with barber), double 
drawing-room sleeping cars. All meals in dining cars. 


THE PACIFIC EXPRESS 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 4.15 p. m. 
the third day. Buffet-smoking and library cars (with barber) and 
Pullman sleeping cars. All meals in dining cars. 


THE CALIFORNIA EXPRESS 


Leaves Chicago 11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 8.25 a. m. 
the fourth day. Buffet drawing-room sleeping cars and tourist sleep- 


ing cars Chicago to San Francisco daily. Personally conducted 


excursions to California and Oregon every Tuesday and Friday. 


Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific Masia 
and Southern Pacific Railways. : D AY 


ALL AGENTS SELL TIOKETS SY THIS ROUTE. 
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Look Into This. - 


FOR ONLY 


we will deliver any- 
where in the U. S. 
we can reach by 
express (we will 
pay express 
charges) a case 
containing enough 


oilet Paper 


to last the average family one year ; finest 
satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 


Sample sheets and unique booklet mailed FREE 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, 
46 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, > = 25c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Kound or Square), 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, - = 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, - = 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers), 6 
Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
The only firm in the world making a speciall, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glas 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


is served. Not only will this 
delicious sparkling water 
add zest and satisfaction to 
any banquet, but if drank 
freely, will insure a night of 
restful sleep, and a clear 
head next morning. 
Our booklet tells the White Rock story—free. 

WHITE ROCK MINERAL, SPRING COMPANY 
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Attractive 
Calendar 
for 1902, artistically 
printed in ten colors, 
size 10x12 inches, 
combines utility with 
beauty; a pleasing 
wall decoration for 
Ses home or office. Sent 
“ge free. Fill out and 
"The Prudential Girl of nat mail coupon. 


The Prudential 


Life Insurance Policy is a 
generous and welcome 
Christmas gift, assur- 
ing your family of : 
future comfort. PRUDENTIAL 
Wits fe STRENGTH OF 
he Prudential GIBRALTAR 
Insurance Co. of America itty 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 


ian 
ow 
ouT THIS) 
COUPON AND ‘ 
SEND TO 
HE PRUDENTIAL | 
Newark, NO Ji 
send me copy : 
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SCENERY 


on the 


ackawanna 


will add new pleasure to the 


HOLIDAY TRIP 


Colorado offers nothing 
more beautiful than the journey 
through Delaware Water Gap 
and the Blue Ridge Ranges. 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 
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Bonds 


For Permanent Investment 
SUITABLE FOR 


Individuals, Trustees, and Institutions 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


19 Milk Street Boston 
DENVER oe SAN FRANCISCO 


“A genuine old Brandy 
made from Wine.” 
—Medical Press (London), August, 1899 


STAR 
BRANDY 


For sale throughout the civilized world 


863B 
MARTELL CO., Coanac. .42°° ‘Gant Central 
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